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In What Definite Ways May the State 

Department of Education Further 

the EstabHshment of a System 

of PubHc High Schools? 

By Elmer Ellsworth Browk, 
CommlRBioner of Education of the United States. 

It is fa&t coining to be a fixed characteristic of American educa- 
tion^ that it seeks to avoid every sort of cnl de sac and to organize 
the pnblic schools into one colierent system. Every lower public 
school is to lead to some higher public school ; every higher pnblic 
school is to be approached directly and immediately through some 
lower public sdiool ; and every middle school is to have rights and 
responsibilities with reference to schools above and below. 

This characteristic is one that strikes the attention of our visitors 
from abroad. A member of the Boyal Prussian Commission^ which 
Yisited Uiis country in 1901 to study American education with par- 
ticular reference to its bearing upon industrial development, re- 
ported as follows to his home government: 

"The new American school is a public school, i. e., a school es- 
tablished by the people, maintained by the people, conducted by 
the people, and open to the people without payment of tuition fee3. 
It comprises (1) the kindergarten, from the fourth to the sixth year 
of age; (2) the elementary school (grammar school, primary 
school)^ with an eight-year course; (3) the middle school (high 
school), with a four-year course; (4) the college, with a four-year 
course; (5) the university. 

"None of the schools from (1) to (4) represent a blind alley, 
but each is meant to prepare for the next higher grade, in accord- 

1 S. E. R 
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ance witii the words of Hiudey^ much quoted in America, that 'no 
system of pnblic education deserves the name of a national qrstem 
if it does not raise a great educational ladder which leads from the 
gutter to the university/ '' 

So Ambassador Beid^ in his address on American education, de- 
livered at Ihindee, Scotland, on the second of this month, declared 
that "the doctrine is rapidly gaining ground in most of the States 
tiiat it (public education) should be carried at the public expense 
from the primary branches straight through the secondary schools 
and on to the universities, for all who are f oimd capable, able, and 
desirous to continue such a coursa ♦ ♦ ♦ A distinctive feature of 
the American system is the secondary school. In countries where 
free tuition is not carried up to the university, there is apt to be a 
vague, undeveloped territory between the primary schools and the 
universities, filled sometimes and to a certain extent by tax-sup- 
ported high schools, but more frequently by private high schools. 
The distinguishing feature of the free common school system of 
the United States is the completeness with which it fills this gap 
between the primary school and the collies or imiversities/' 

The right of the secondary school to this place in American pub- 
lic school systems has indeed been questioned, but whenever the 
question has been carried into the higher courts it has been settled 
in favor of the American principle, that public education is to be 
limited only by the power and willingness of the public to pay for 
it. The latest case involving the fundamental question as to the 
place of the high school in a public school system was that decided 
by the Supreme Court of Kansas in an opinion handed down on 
the first day of December, 1904. This case went further than the 
much quoted Kalamazoo case in Michigan in the early seventies, 
and the lUinois case of Powell et dl., versus the Board of Education; 
for in the Kansas case, that of the Board of Education of the City 
of Lawrence versus Dick et ai., the question involved was that of 
the right of the L^slature of Kansa^^ to authorize a local Board 
of Education to pay a part of the expense of the maintenaiice of a 
high school by a r^ular charge for tuition. The Court decided that 
the act of the Legislature authorizing the collection of such tuition 
fees was unconstitutional, or in general terms, that the high sdiool 
in Kansas must be a free school. 

Beferring directly to the topic which I am asked to discuss. In 
what definite ways may the State Department of Education further 
the estatlishment of a system of public high schools, I beg to say 
that the making of public sentiment in favor of high schools and 
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{he flhaping of l^islation for the eetabliBhment and maintenanoe 
of such Bchoola seem, in the moat general terma^ to be the two waya 
in which the State Department of Education may diacharge its re- 
aponfiibilitv in thia matter; and these two waya are joined together 
in one, for the laws depend upon public aentiment for their enact- 
ment and enforcement, and one of the beat things that comes from 
any good law when it ia carried into execution is the making of 
more public sentiment in favor of that good thing which the law 
represents. 

You of the South will not expect me to tell you how to make 
public sentiment in thia matter. The glimpses which I have 
caught of the great campaign of education which you are carrying 
on at this present time are enough to make me feel a great humility 
when it comes to offering you advice. Nobody who has seen any 
part of this campaign can fail of the conviction that it is one of 
the notable and significant facts in our current educational history. 
In this powerful movement I can only, from the depth of my heart, 
bid you God-speed. 

And what shall be said as regards the shaping of high school 
legislation? I am not unmindful of the fact that legislation is 
the work of l^slatures, yet it is doubtless true in the South aa in 
other sections of our country, that legislation in matters educational 
is largely influenced by the educational leaders of the several States, 
by the State Departments of Education, the State Universities and 
Normal Schools, and other institutiona and individuals whose part 
in this matter is educational and not political. It is a matter for 
profound congratulation, that education with us is a political m&t- 
ter in the larger sense and not in the narrower, partisan sense, and 
that politicians of all parties may be found working effectively 
with schoolmen who know but little of practical politics, in the one 
common American endeavor to improve the schools. 

At this point there is hardly anything more to be desired by 
tiiose who are working for improvements in our syetema of educa- 
tion than a wide knowledge of what is actually doing in the fore- 
most educational States of our Union. The trophies of Miltiades 
would not let the young Themistocles rest. And the work of Horace 
Mann in Massachusetts, the compreheuaive organization of the 
University of the State of New York, and the democratic ideals 
of Thomas Jefferson, culminating in the University of Virginia, 
have furnished the sting of emulation and the allurement to high 
achievement in every other American State, a sting and an allure- 
ment which have been felt, as we are told, even in the old and the 
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new dyilizations beyond the seas. Just now the State DepartmentB 
of EdTica.tion in the several States can not do better by way of 
furthering the establishment of the e£Scient systems of public 
high schools than to become informed and spread abroad the infor- 
mation with reference to what is doing in neighboring States. 

It has been my fortune to be concerned of late in the preparar 
tion of two publications which have for their object the bringing 
together of information which may be of use to this end. I think 
I may venture to refer to these publications at this point. The 
first relates exclusively to schools of the high school grade. It is 
a pamphlet of 150 pages^ entitled^ State aid to secondary schools. 
It was prepared under my direction by David Bhys Jones^ and 
was published in December^ 1903^ in the series of Publications in 
Education of the University of California. 

This publicaftion^ based upon an exhaustive study of original 
documents^ gives a practically complete summary of the provision 
in the several States for general State aid to schools of secondary 
grade from the earliest colonial times to the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It is of especial value for practical purposes 
in that portion which presents a summary of State appropriations 
for local high schools^ and the system of administratidn of such 
appropriations^ within recent years^ in the States which at the 
time of its publication had taken most advanced ground in this 
matter and furnished the best models for imitation and criticism^ 
particularly the States of Maine^ Massachusetts^ New York^ Mary- 
land^ Wisconsin and Minnesota. The history of the b^innings 
of the modern movement in these several States^ going back to the 
year 1864 in New York, 1865 in Matryland, 1873 in Maine, 1875 
in Wisconsin, and 1878 in Minnesota, is full of suggestions for the 
States which have made their beginnings at a later period; and 
the various forms of State aid and State administration, which 
have appeared under the variety of conditions presented in widely 
different commonwealths, is an indication of the wonderful ver- 
satility and adaptability of American educational practice. The 
lesson which one learns from this history is that every State must 
do its owD work in its own way, and the encouragement which it 
ofiFers is that the spirit of American education may fulfill itself 
in many ways, no one good custom being permitted to corrupt our 
educational world. 

It is the misfortune of every publication which is useful because 
of its timeliness, that it no sooner appears than it begins to grow 
old. In the monograph to which I have referred, Mr. Jones took 
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the utmost pains to present the latest information with referenoe 
to enactmients in the most favored States^ but already those States 
have surpassed themselyes in this movement, and other States have 
taken sleps of great significance and suggestiveness. The second 
publication to which I have referred will, in some measure, remedy 
this defect in the other, for at least a few days to come, until it too 
shall have become antiquated through the progressive work of our 
Legislatures and State Departments of Education. It is a bul- 
letin of the Bureau of Education, now in press, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Edward C. Elliott of the University of Wisconsin, and en- 
titled Staie school systems: Legislation and judicial decisions rs- 
lating to public education, October 1, 1904^ to October 1, 1906. 
Tliis publication is intended expressly to provide the Executive and 
Legislative authorities of the several States with a reliable index 
to recent State enactments relating to education in all of its vari- 
ous forms, to secondary education among the rest. Through the 
courteous co-operation of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Public Printer, the issuance of this bulletin is to be hastened so 
far as the facilities of the Public Printing OfiSce will permit, and 
I am extremely hopeful that it will appear in time for use by the 
forfy State Legislatures which convene on or soon after the first 
day of January, 1907. 

In the two years to which this publication relates, at least twelve 
States have adopted new legislation with reference to high schools, 
and some of this legislation is of far-reaching significance. Georgia 
has provided for industrial and agricultural schools in the several 
Congressional districts of the States, to be branches of the State 
College of Agriculture, a department of the University of Georgia. 
Indiana has distinctly authorized the acceptance of gifts for county 
high schools, in value not exceeding thirty thousand dollars. (It is 
worthy of note that private benefaction has begun to turn in some 
measure in the direction of supplementing the bounty of the State 
in the support of public educational institutions.) Kansas has 
increased the length of the course of study in county high schools 
from three years to four, and has made other liberal provisions. 
New Hampshire has made a l^al definition of a high school or 
academy, and has required towns in which there is a high school 
to raise and appropriate this year sufficient money properly to 
maintain such school. North Carolina had adopted its law of 
March 6, 1905, providing for special elections for a special tax of 
from one to three mills, and making regulations governing the 
course of study. Pennsylvania has extended opportunities for high 
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school education to children leeiding in school districts having no 
public high schools^ and has appropriated two hundred thousand 
dollars for the support of township high schools during the years 
1905 to 1907. Vermont has required the establishment of high 
schools in all towns of the State^ or other provision for high school 
instruction^ aud has voted special State aid for payments for 
tuition of pupils residing in towns of less than two thousand popu- 
lation. Virginia has passed the important act approved March 14, 
1906, relating to the establishment of high schools, with State aid, 
under the general supervision of the State Board of Education. 
Wyoming has provided for the establishment and maintenance of 
free high schools. Such examples as these, even though the pre- 
cedents of one State can not be strictly followed in another, are 
highly suggestive and stimulating for all of the States. 

On the basis of such publications as those I have mentioned, and 
in the light of the generation-long experience in the administra^ 
tion of State systems of high schools which they represent, we are 
able to block out some very broad lines or procedure in this mat- 
ter, always remembering that the system of any State must be a 
unique thing, a new creation, finding in its local individuality 
much of its efficient force for the work in hand. I will only ven- 
ture to suggest in the most general way three things which State 
Departments of Education may do to further the ends you have 
in view. 

In the first place it is necessary to keep before the people this 
great and growing purpose of American education, that it shall 
be in all of its grades an education for all, and shall be so organized 
that every man shall find encouragement and opportunity to pass 
up freely from grade to grade so far as his abilities and his pros- 
pective usefulness to society shall determine. As regards the high 
school, it is desirable that it shall be a thoroughly sound link be- 
tween the elementary school and the college. One great advantage 
of our American system is that every high school is exerting a con- 
stant pull upward on all of the lower schools. The high schools 
are of more value to the lower schools than the money which they 
cost would be, if it were distributed to the lower schools and the 
high schools wiped out of existence. The high schools must con- 
tinually be drawing the elementary schools upward to higher at- 
tainments. The colleges and universities must continually draw 
the high schools upward to higher attainments. I am well aware 
of the dangers of this situation. It calls for the exercise of the 
utmost patience on the part of both the higher and lower schools. 
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They must seek to understand one another and mnst not be nn- 
reasonable in tiieir demands one upon another^ but the upward 
drawing must never be lost. In the high schook particularly we 
shall have^ as we have had, a long continued discussion of tiie 
apparently conflicting aims of the courses which prepare for coll^ 
and the courses which prepare for life without preparing for col- 
lege. It is throu^ these very discussions that our high schools 
have come into that fine self -consciousness which has enabled them 
in recent years to influence the whole educational situation, instead 
of being simply and blindly subject to the demands of the colleges 
on the one hand, or to the demands of local interest and prejudice 
on the other hand. Let this discussion go on and work itself out 
in the better fulfillment of our American ideals, and let us not 
forget that in the establishment of our high schools we are con- 
tinually setting up anew that educational ladder which shall indeed 
reach from every school district in the land up to the highest 
ranges of university life. 

My first suggestion is, then, in effect, that high schools should 
be established with a well-organized secondary course of study. 
In the second place it seems clear that we are to attain the best 
things in our high school organization by combining State support 
with local support. It is not so important that the State should 
give a large proportion of the money expended by the high schools 
as it is that it should give something. The chief advantage in 
State appropriations for schools is that they encourage and stimu- 
late local taxation. A fairly substantial State appropriation or 
State tax for secondary schools, fairly distributed throughout the 
State, will give that hope and stimulus to local schools struggling 
against local indifference and local parsimony, and will help 
mightily to win the victory for adequate local appropriations for 
schools of this grade. The State appropriation, moreover, gives 
added and obvious reason for the moderate amount of State super- 
vision which is desirable in so important an element of the public 
educational system. When State funds lend encouragement to dis- 
trict and county initiative, and State inspection of the schools 
gives wise guidance and healthful stimulation, we may hope for 
such a development of secondary education as was hardly dreamed 
of in earlier days. 

In the third place. State Depairtments of Education should by 
all means in their power protect the public from that educational 
gold-brick, a high school taught by teachers of primary-school 
grade. It is of the utmost importance that high standards be set 
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and maintained in the teaching force of theee schools. The Ameri- 
can high school can not do its work if it be simply a higher ele- 
mentary school. In the high school the pupils should meet with 
ideals and with examples of scholastic efficiency of distinctly a 
higher grade than can generally be found in the lower schools. 
The larger view of civilization must find its personal entrance into 
these schools. The pupils must there discover examples of the 
thoroughly trained mind^ the scientific spirit^ the enlightenment 
which comes from wide and accurate knowledge, the touch with 
the great world of the university and the larger life of our time, 
which shall meet and satisfy the wakening soul of youth, or waken 
the higher aspirations which have not yet come to consciousness. 
I have tried to stick to the text you have set for me. I have tried 
to suggest the importance of so directing our new movements in 
secondary education as to secure (1) a better organization of the 
course of study, (2) better support, and (3) the best possible teach- 
ing force; and of making these schools contribute, by such means, 
what they have to contribute to the higher life of our communities. 
I have suggested, furthermore, as a means to this end, the wide 
diffusion of such information as may be available r^arding the 
best of current movements in other parts of our land and of the 
world. Through such means as these and through other means 
which others shall suggest, I hope that this great and promising 
movement in the development of secondary education in the South- 
em States may be greatly furthered and encouraged as a result of 
this gathering. 



The Relation of the University to the 

High Schools. 

By President D. F. Houston, TTniversity of Texas. 

Superintendent Martin said this morning that most of the 
universities in the South are old bachelors, that the primary schools 
are the maidens, and that it is his function to try to marry the 
two. If he were in Texas, he would be without a job. The Uni- 
versity of Texas has never had the misfortune to be a bachelor. 
It was organized by University of Virginia influences, but the spirit 
of the West was soon infused into it, and it was re-organized on its 
present basis. 

Since the beginning of the movement to separate Texas from 
Mexico, there has been just one conception of education, and that 
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is that it is a unit from tiie first grade of the hnmblest rural school, 
to the nniyersity. There is no law anywhere to the effect that 
the Uniyersitj of Texas is the head of the common school system ; 
but everybody believes that it is. The fact is recognized. The 
relation, therefore, of the IJniyersity and the high school is the 
relation of parts to each other. We recognize that we could not 
have one without the other. A high school that does not keep the 
TTniyersity in mind certainly would not be an efiScient or inspiring 
instrument; the university would be impossible without the high 
schooL 

In too many instances, institutions have exhausted their efforts 
to influence secondary schools simply by examining applicants who 
present themsdves at the doors of the university, or by sending out 
examination questions, whidi perhaps have served as models for 
some teadiers, but have had no effect on students. I believe that 
the only way for the university to vitally affect the high school is 
to get right down into it and become a part of it. It must make 
not only the teachers, but also the trustees and the people of the 
community, as well as the pupils, feel that they are a part of the 
university; and it must compel its faculty and students to feel 
that they are a part of the school system, a part not only of the 
high school, but also of the secondary schools, of the elementary 
schools, and even of the private schools and colleges. 

During the discussion this morning by the State Superintendents 
of Education of the question of standardizing and grading public 
schools, I was impressed with the fact that nothing was said about 
the duty of the State University to take a vigorous part in stimulat- 
ing the activities of the people along educational lines. Our uni- 
versities have contended that the stimulus must come from above, 
and have let the matter drop there. They have assumed the ex- 
istence of a secondary school system, and have thought too little 
about the establishment of close and cordial relations between the 
University and this system. In considering how to establish closer 
relations between the University and the high school, our attention 
at once centers on three features of fundamental importance, i. e., 
the requirements for admission to the University, the course of 
study of the high school and the course of study of the university. 
Now, in my judgment, the facidty of the high school has just as 
much right to dictate the course of study of the university, as the 
faculty of the university has to dictate the course of study of the 
high school. But this has not generally been accepted, and the 
faculty of the university has dictated the program of the high 
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schools without so much as askiiig the high school principals for 
an expression of their views. Both are affected by the decision, 
and both are interested in the outcome^ and both should be in the 
conference which reaches the conclusion. The university, by ask- 
ing the advice of the secondary school men will not only win their 
confidence and sympathetic co-operation, but will also receive much 
light and wise advice from them. All the wisdom about courses 
of study and admission requirements is not monopolized by the 
colleges. At present the college men and the secondary school 
men appear to differ about many things. The difference is largely 
only apparent; it is not real. A conference will develop this. 
Many school men contend that they must arrange their courses so 
as to prepare for life, and not for the college. This view involves 
a contradiction. It rests upon the assumption that the university 
or college does not prepare for life. Its mission in this direction is 
the same as that of the secondary school. If any college course 
does not prepare for life, the faculty had better take speedy action 
and change it. A high school course that prepares a student for 
life should prepare him for coU^e, and a course that prepares him 
for college should fit him for life. The secondary school course 
should be left open, especially at the top. 

In trying to establish this close relation, the university must 
start from where it is. It cannot get up in the air and ask the high 
school to come up. It must come down to the level of the high 
school and base its course upon that of the high school, then con- 
stantly, steadily, and sympathetically draw it up higher. For many 
years, the University of Texas has had a system of a£Qliation and 
a system of visitation. It has called upon those members of its 
faculty who have most experience and could mingle easily with 
teachers and understand their perplexities, to go out to the sdiools, 
acquaint themselves with their course of study and equipment and 
see whether or not it would be possible to accept students without 
an examination. No school, in the beginning, was visited, unless 
a request came from that school that the University send a visitor. 
The situation is such now tliat schools that can make a reasonable 
showing urge the visitor to visit them. We now have about 129 
affiliated schools, and there are on the list of the visitor many 
others applying for affiliation. Letters come from these schools in 
about these terms: We have students who do not want to take 
examinations. We would like to secure affiliation. Can you not 
send a school visitor to us? If the principal does not write, the 
j>arents write; and if they do not write, the boy writes that he 
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does sot want to take an examination. Out of an enrollment in 
the freshman daas of between 450 and 500, 50 appeared for ex- 
amination and 20 were rejected, so that 30 were admitted to the 
Uniyersity on examination. And I want to say, from long experi- 
ence, that the students who enter on examination are not, as a rale, 
as well prepared to do the Uniyersity work as the students who 
enter from the schools. The Uniyersiiy has not failed to reject a 
school, or to eliminate from its a£Sliated lists schools that were not 
doing fhdr work satisfactorily. Sometimes it has eliminated par- 
ticular subjects, sometimes it has dropped the school entirely. Then 
you see a fight to get it back, and sometimes that fight takes the 
shape of yoting more taxes for securing better teachers or to pay 
higher salaries, etc. As I haye said, there are many schools in 
the State now seeking affiliation with the Uniyersity. This inyolves 
careful consideration of their equipment, their teaching force and 
course of study. The yisitor confers not only with the superintend- 
ents and principals, but also with the trustees and with other peo- 
ple in the community interested in education. It becomes a yery 
practical matter. He tells them that they haye not enough teachers, 
and that they must secure additional teachers, or better teachers; 
and where they are teaching science, that they are teaching it im- 
properly and that the Uniyersity cannot recognize it This is a 
matter of eyery day occurrence. Our first Visitor of Schools was 
one of the best school men I eyer knew. We paid him $3,000 to get 
him. The second will be equally eflScient. We haye had to pay a 
considerable sum to get him because practically all his time eyery 
day for nearly eleyen months in the year is giyen to this work, and 
we do not hesitate to giye him any clerical force he needs. When 
the Visitor of Schools is not on his rounds, his time is taken up 
with a yast correspondence, with the shaping of courses of study, 
arranging for conferences and for yisits. We supplement this 
oflBoer^s work with the work of the three professors in the depart- 
ment of education and other men who can do this kind of yisiting 
satisfactorily. We do this for two reasons : First, because teachers 
in the high schools like occasionally to come in contact with the 
professors in the uniyersity, who are specialists in particular sub- 
jects, and second, it does the professors a great amount of good to 
see the conditions in the schools. He does his work better, and 
the week he loses from his college work is not to be considered, 
when you consider the benefit to him of the yisits. 

The relation must be further strengthened by proyision in the 
Uniyersify for professional training as well as for training in 
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subject matter for teachers of high schools. We have three normal 
schools in Texas, but they do not aim directly to train teachers, 
except for the grammar and elementary grades. They have left 
it, for the most part, to the University to provide for the training 
of teachers for the high school and for the colleges of the State. 
Many of the high school subjects are taught by teachers from high 
and normal schools. Of course, we cannot supply the demand. We 
have not enough of the right kind of men, and will not have until 
we pay more. I do not think the state departments of education 
can help the cause of education in any state more than by arousing 
public sentiment to a recognition of the fact that we need better 
men in the teaching business. Most of the strong men get into 
other professions. 

There are certain minor things that the University may do to 
strengthen its relations with the schools. It may issue bulletins and 
send them free to the schools, suggesting courses of study, after 
having conferred with the superintendents and principals as to 
what the programs should be, giving accurate and definite sugges- 
tions as to the methods of teaching and as to equipment, as to 
organization of schools, as to plans for school buildings, as to school 
equipment, consolidation of schools, etc. Further, it may make the 
a£51iated schools the centers for examinations for students who may 
desire to enter the University. The University will conduct a sum- 
mer session for high school teachers who cannot go to school dur- 
ing the regular session. I know that it is said that it is too hot 
to have summer sessions in the South. But we have had a summer 
session in even Texas for a number of years. Last year we had 
601 attending the summer session, mostly teachers, part of them 
taking professional courses, part taking the regular university 
course, which course covers as much groimd as the same course 
covers in the University during the r^ular term. The faculty of 
the University must attend the teachers^ conventions. Our Visitor 
of Scliools is the chairman of the high school section of the State 
Teachers^ Association. The Universily may do a wise thing by 
offering scholarshijis in the University for the honor graduate of 
each afiiliated school. I believe that the high quality of our student 
body is due, in some measure, to the fact that we have been offering 
free scholarships to honor graduates and receiving a great number 
of these into the University. 

The University Visitor of Schools is not a drummer for the 
University. He is a promoter of educational arrangements and 
seeks to build up the system from top to bottom, and works as much 
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for the private schook of fhe State as he does for the imiyersity. 
The private institatioiis have oome to reoognize this, and a number 
of them have requested him to let them have the facts in full which 
he collects. Furthermore, we find it an excellent thing to keep in 
touch with the teaching force of the schools and have the visitor 
furnished with the name of eveiy student in the University from 
the school he inspects. We are seeking more and more to have a 
full attendance of the superintendents and principals of the affili- 
ated schools and all others that will come, at the meeting of the 
conference of superintendents and principals with the faculty of 
the University. We are trying to develop an annual conference of 
the county superintendents of education and with any of the rural 
school officials that may care to attend. The University is trying 
earnestly to let the people of Texas see that it is just as much con- 
cerned with the upbuilding of the rural schools as it is with the 
upbuilding of the high schools, from which it immediately draws 
its patronage. 1 think, if the time has not already come, it will 
rapidly come, when the rural people will realize that the University 
18 one of their best friends. 



The Relation of the Higher Institutions 
to the Secondary Schools. 

Joseph S. Stewabt^ University of (Georgia. 

One of the greatest and most urgent problems for our educators 
of the South to solve is to secure a just interrelation and correlation 
of all our educational forces, public and private, grammar school, 
high school and colleges, so that from unity of action there will be 
as little over-lapping of work and wasted energy as possible and 
the greatest good to all. 

We believe the time has come for all our college authorities to 
look upon the high schools, not from the viewpoint of the de- 
mands for entrance alone, but to secure the best possible training 
for all students at that period of life and study. The high school 
curriculum must be developed as an end in itself, to give the maxi- 
mum amoimt of mental vigor, culture and skill to its students 
and the colleges must then adjust their requirements to meet the 
needs of these graduates. 

The whole theory of the relation of college to secondary school 
is shifting from the iron-clad requirements of each college, often 
imposed arbitrarily to meet the convenience of the head of some 
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department in adjiisting his comae to a oomprehenBive study on 
the part of the educators of high school problems and definite 
plans developing secondary schools and a similar study of college 
entrance requirements so as to adjust these to the needs of the 
schools and their students. 

The report of the Committee of Ten was the first comprehensiye 
study of the high school curriculum and marks an epoch in the 
development of a clear union of secondary schools and colleges. 

The development of the accrediting system in the middle West 
has been the greatest contribution to the development of our high 
schools through the help from university infiuence. The Moeely 
Commission considered this the greatest contribution of America 
to educational organization. , 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
has done much to raise standards; but its work is confined to a few 
select institutions and a few select preparatory schools. It has not 
reached the great body of our secondary schools. With the establish- 
ment of the chair of Secondary Education, first in Georgia and later 
in six other state Universities, has begun a new em in high school 
development in the South. 

While President of the North Georgia Agricultural CoU^ I 
became impressed with the lack of system in our secondary schools 
and b^an a study of the high schools of other counties. I com- 
pared the recent examination system of New York with the ac- 
crediting system of the Middle West and our own lack of any sys- 
tem. I became so impressed with the wonderful results of the latter 
system that I resigned my position to undertake the introduction of 
a similar system throughout the South. For two years I carried 
on the work with the help of Mr. Oeorge Foster Peabody and the 
Univeisity. The General Education Board then extended aid to us 
and to six other states. 

The longer I work in this field, the more I realize the import- 
ance of the movement. The Professor of Secondary Education 
becomes a kind of nexus between the higher institutions and the 
secondary grammar grades. 

The work at once brings the University and other higher institu- 
tions into intimate relation with the department of State Educa^ 
tion, the extent to be determined largely by the organic relation of 
the high schools to the State department. In all cases the Univer- 
sity must work for thorough courses in the grades amd normal 
preparation for the high schools. This is accomplished 

(a) By lending all the infiuence of the institution and its alumni 
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in seeming a local tax for school purposes, and in carrying out the 
pfans of the department for the enrichment of the schools. 

(b) By using its influence in securing needed legislation. 

(c) By preparing skilled superintendents. 

(d) By instruction of teachers in the summer schools. 

(e) By bulletins of information from its several departments on 
school architecture, school gardens, libraries, nature study, etc. 

(f ) By aflsiffting in arranging the courses of study and teacher's 
Hand-book. 

(g) By members of Faculty attending teachers' Institutes and 
educational meetings and by holding conference at the ITniversity. 

(h) By preparing teachers for the high schools. 

(a) By campaigning with the state superintendent in favor of 
education. 

n. The University realizes the need of teachers properly trained 
to take charge of the several departments in the improved high 
schools and constant demands are made upon the institutions for 
trained teachers. As a result courses of study must be arranged 
in our Universities for the preparation of secondary teachers. Last 
June we graduated six young men in this department and all 
secured departmental places in some of our best high schools. We 
could have used forty more as easily. 

We cannot, in this short paper, go into details concerning thid 
course, but it should be a full four-year d^ree course with the full- 
est election of the work in the University allowed, to secure the best 
preparation for each student in the departments he may select to 
specialize as a teacher, at the same time securing a well bottomed 
development. The establishment of these courses is imperative 
and acts to the benefit of the schools and reacts beneficially in the 
institution. Here is an immediate demand for aid from the Pea- 
body and (jeneral Education Board. The states will come to their 
support as soon as the usefulness is demonstrated by actual trial. 

III. College Professors are prone to seek a quiet, seclusive 
life and are all too frequently not known by even the immediate 
dientile of the institution. A system of extension lectures and 
courses should therefore be arranged with the nearby high schools. 
We have recently adopted a plan which we hope to see in opera- 
tion this winter. The Professor of Secondary Education secures 
from different members of the Faculty a list of lectures they are 
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willing to give during the year. A list of all these is printed and 
sent to our high school principals within a radius of a hundred 
miles of the University. They are requested to select the lecturer 
and subjects of his desired and the Professors agree to deliver these 
at a nominal fee of $10.00 a lecture to cover expenses. The prin« 
cipal then selects^ say, five lectures and offers season tickets for 
$1.00 to adults and 50 cents to school children. All over $50.00 is 
profit and goes to the literary fund or other improvement. The 
lecturer is sure of his audience. The people hear an instructive 
lecture and at the same time aid the development of the school. 
It is a very useful and simple way to bring the learning of the 
colleges to the high school pupils and the people. The stereopticon, 
the college apparatus^ are made available to an ever widening con- 
stituency. The high school pupil and his parents become acquainted 
with several of the professors^ who will be entertained at the homes 
of the town. A friendship and mutual understanding is developed 
which will be helpful to teacher and pupil when he enters coll^. 

By extending the lecture course corps to the Faculties of their 
institutions, the University extension lecture courses could easily 
be made to cover the state. As the work developed marked ex- 
tensive and expansive courses may be offered. 

lY. But the greatest good to the high schools from the Uni- 
versity can come through inspection and accrediting of schools. 
I say this after nearly three years' experience in working with the 
high schools of my own state and observing the effect of these in- 
spection visits and of the accrediting of the best schools. It has 
become a real pleasure to revisit our schools and note each year the 
evidences of growth, also to visit weak schools and confer with 
boards of education, the city councils and teachers are needed im- 
provements so that the schools may come up to our requirements of 
a standard high school. 

I can see the effect in the smaller schools ever trying to arouse 
local interest, to improve conditions and in the interest manifested 
in the pupils themselves in the annual visits, the rating of the 
school, on inquiries as to standing of certain preparatory schools 
and in a desire to hold up the honor of the school in coU^. It 
is bringing about imity of standard, sympathy, co-operation, help- 
ful criticism of educational problems and a wholesome rivalry. 

But I will not rest the case upon my own observation, but pro- 
pose to give the results in the MiddJe West in some recent letters 
I have received from the inspectors in the several state Univer- 
sities. 
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UKITXBSITT OF lOSSOUBI. 

Columbia, Mo., Noyember 9, 1906. 

Professor J. S. Stewart, IlDiyersiiy of Georgia, AthenB, Oa. 

Dear Mr. Stewart — ^Eeplying to your favor of November 6th, I 
b% to state that our experience in Missouri, as well as the ezperi- 
exkce of other TJniversities in the Middle West, demonstrates that 
efficient inspection tends to give high school teachers good standardB 
of work; to inspire them with zeal in proaecnting tiieir work and 
with a desire to improve their scholarship and teaching skill by 
attending summer schools or in o&er ways; puts them into synk- 
pathetic relations with men in higher institutiona and leads them 
to look to these men for helpful suggestions; gives the principala 
of schools greater influence over school boards in securing appro- 
priations, as these boards like to have their schools as well rated 
in the state as schools in towns of simUar size; leads the Faculties 
of the Universities to take more interest in the work of the schools; 
and, by makiug pupils in the accredited high schools of the state 
feel that the way is wide open to a higher education, increases the 
enrollment in institutions of higher rank. 

Twelve years ago there were not a dozen high schools in Missouri 
that could prepare students to meet present entrance requirements. 
There are now 124 accredited schools in this state, of which 109 
are public schools, and the work is just well begun. Thr9ugh the 
stimulating influence of our inspection we hope to have 200 ac- 
credited public high schools in Missouri within a decade, and that 
without state aid to high schools. During these twelve years, 
though standards have been greatiy raised in the University of Mis- 
souri, the enrollment has increased from less than 400 to about 
2500, in keeping with the growth of the accredited schools. This 
year over ninety-flve per cent, of our new students entered by cer- 
tificate from schools accredited to this or other good universitaes. 
Others had to take entrance examinations. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. Boss Hill. 

OHIO STATE UNIVEHSITY. 

Columbus, November 10, 1906. 
Prof. J. S. Stewart, Athens, Oa. 

Dear Sir — ^This is in reply to your letter of November 6. I am 

pleased to have the opportunity to answer the questions you ask. 

First, what is the effect of University inspection upon the high 
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schools? I wish this might be answered by some of the school 
superintendents of this state. At a schoolmaster's club banquet 
held in this city last week^ it was the universal testimony that the 
state had done nothing which had had bo stimulating an ^ect upon 
the high schools of Ohio as the inauguration of high school inspec- 
tion by the State University. It has been helpful in securing a 
better equipment, stronger teachers, larger libraries and better 
buildings. More care has been sho\^ii in the arrangement of courses 
of study. The school superintendents are looking to the University 
now to help them in securing right sentiment in their own oom- 
munities. 

Second, what is the effect of the inspection of high schools upon 
the University? One of the difficult things is to get a college 
Faculty to realize that there are limitations upon the high school. 
We think we have accomplished that here. More than that, the 
members of our faculty take greater interest than ever before in 
secondary education. Perhaps the greatest good that has been ac- 
complished for the University lies in the fact that we have the best 
prepared body of students in the history of the institution. About 
95 per cent, of the students who entered the University this fall 
entered by certificate. 

Inspection seems to have accomplished another very great good, 
viz., it has stimulated a greater desire among high school students 
for collie education. I do not mean to say by that that we get the 
students. Many of them go elsewhere. 

While there was considerable opposition to the inspecting plan 
within our own Faculty when it was established five years ago, I 
believe now there is not a man in the University who does not con- 
sider it a wise stqp. 

Very sincerely, 

W. W. Boyd. 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY OP IOWA. 

Iowa City, ITovember 10, 1906. 

Prof. Jos. S. Stewart, Athens, Ga. 

My Dear Mr. Stewart — ^Permit me to reply to your questions on 
behalf of this institution. 

(1) I believe that University inspection and accrediting of high 
schools has had a very stimulating effect upon secondary educa- 
tion in our state. At first a few of the larger, stronger sdiools were 
accredited and their students were .permitted to enter tiie University 
without examinatioiL Other ecHmnunities quickly saw the addi- 
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tional reoognition given to such school and began to rerise their 
conise and improve their equipment^ etc.^ looking towards meeting 
the requirements for accrediting. The result has been that about 
175 high schools in Iowa have been brought to the accredited list, 
thereby raising the educational standards of that number of com- 
munities. I am inclined to believe that a far smaller number of 
schools would be offering at the present time four-year courses of 
study were it not for the spur of being recognized as accredited 
schools. It is true that some of these schools send comparatively 
few students to college. The effect, then, of such course of study 
is upon the community locally, and the boys and girls are prepared 
for better work in their respective vocations. However, an increas- 
ingly large percentage of our Iowa graduates pass on to higher in- 
stitutions. 

(2) The effect upon the University is that it is kept in the closest 
contact with the secondary schools; it must necessarily in many 
cases meet the demands of the secondary schools and doubtless re- 
ceives many students who would scarsely be able to enter the in- 
stitution on strict examination. It is barely possible that this list 
may have a tendency to draw into the University students not well 
prepared to carry forward the work, and the number of failures 
may be increased somewhat because of this. The standard of 
graduation, however, has not been lowered, I am sure, and the 
ultimate effect of drawing more generously from secondary schook 
must be wholesome upon the educational interests of the state. 

Very truly yours, 

FoBEST C. Ensiok. 

UNIVKSSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

Urbana, 111., November 9, 1906. 

Prof. Jos. S. Stewart, Department of Secondary Education, 
Athens, Oa. 

My Dear Sir — ^I take pleasure in giving you my view of the 
value of University inspection as follows : 

We find that University inspection and accrediting greatly stimm- 
late and unify the work of our high schools. In the case of many 
of <mt high schools, their complete oiganization and real eflSdency 
date from the time when they first began to prepare for accrediting 
at the University. 

It k the universal testamony of our high school peojde that this 
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rdatioDBhip is a yery helpful one. riom the TTniTeraity point of 
yiew, we are satisfied that the accrediting scheme is mndi to be 
preferred to any system of ezaminationfi. 

An analysis of the results indicates that we get a higher grade 
of scholaxdiip on the aiyerage on the part of those entering the 
TJniyersity on the certificate plan^ than we can get from those who 
enter the Uniyersity on examinations. 

At least 75 per cent, of our students now enter on the certificate 
basis. This is only an approximate estimate, but the registrar 
assures me that it should be higher than 75 per cent, rather than 
lower. 

Very sincerly yours, 

H. A. HoLLiSTEB^ High School Visitor. 

THB UNiyEBSITY OF NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln, Noyember 9, 1906. 

My Dear Prof. Stewart — ^I quote from my biennial report to 
the regents, made this week, the section applying to your request, 
Has all this work paid the TJniyersity? Two years ago there were 
100 accredited schools. Today there are 145 and 15 more are ready 
for action by the Committee. 

A year ago last March statistics compiled by tiie B^strar 
showed that from the (then) 120 accredited schools nearly 1600 
students were in the Uniyersity. From the remaining 325 unac- 
credited high schools in Nebraska, only 272 students had come. 
Moreover, 12 per cent, of these 272 were failing or doing poor 
work, whereas of the accredited school students a trifle oyer 6 
per cent were delinquent Statistics compiled in October, 1906, 
show that the Freshman class is the largest in the TJniyersity of 
Nebraska. Of this record breaking class, 70 per cent, came &om 
our accredited schools, 7 pei; cent from the unaccredited and the 
balance from normals and schools outside of the state. Since these 
outside schools are the large schools accredited to adjacent state 
uniyersities, it follows that oyer 90 per cent, of our Freshman 
dass comes from accredited schools. That is, a relatiyely small 
number of accredited schools are practically furnishing the TJni- 
yersity its entire attendance and rapidly increasing that attend- 
ance. The better the school, the better the student, the more likdy 
he is to go on with his education. 

The conclusion is dear and conyincing. Whateyer the Chancel- 
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lor and Begento can do to increase our accredited achook will in- 
crease our attendance and raise our scholaiship attendance. 

Cordially, 

T. M. HODQICAN. 
STATE INSPBOTOB 07 HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Minneapolis, Minn., NoYember 10, 1906. 

Prof. J. S. Stewart, Athens, Ga. 

Dear Sir — ^I have your letter of Noyember 6. This state makes 
a special annual grant, as you probably know, to each high schooL 
An inspector is employed by the state, not Uniyersity, to yisit and 
adyise the yaorious schools. He is supported by a few general 
regulations adopted by a state high sdiool board. An inspector 
was appointed fourteen years ago. So far as tangible results are 
concerned, I may mention the following : 

1. A body of high school instructors, 85 per cent, of whom are 
coll^ graduates. 

2. A minimum wage of $450 for instructors and $900 for su- 
perintendents has been established. 

3. Substantial brick buildings, with an assembly room, labora- 
tories, recitation rooms, superintendent's office, reference library 
and apparatus are almost uniyersal. 

d. During these years the number of high schools has risen from 
serenty to one hundred and ninety-two. The expenditure for 
libraries has increased from $2300 to $24,000. The actual ex- 
penditure for apparatus has risen from $5,400 to $26,000. The 
annual expenditure for supplementary reading in the grades, con- 
nected with these schools, has risen from $1500 to $14,000. The 
summary of expense for equipment in these yaorious lines has in- 
creased from $9000 to $72,000. 

5. The enrollment of high school students at the state Uniyer- 
sity has more than doubled. It is now between four and fiye thou- 
sand. The credit for this prosperity is due, in my judgment, to 
four factors: 

(1) Our people haye a general desire to build up good schools. 
They are willing to tax themselyes. In addition to aid from state 
sources our local yoters levy an annual tax from six to thirty mills 
on each $100 of property (assessed yaluation). 

(2) We haye had wonderful material prosperity, enabling our 
people to pay heayy taxes without bankrupting themselyes. 

(3) Our system of state aid began with $400 a year for each 
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sdiool. The axnonnt has been raised to $loOO per school. To ob* 
tain the award, the schools have been led to proride good bnildings 
and to comply with very reasonable regulations of the board as to 
equipment, salaries, educational qualifications of instructors, and 
the like. 

(4) An inspector of high schools. 

You will see that I have answered your inquiries rather from 
the point of view of the state of which I am an employee, than 
from the point of view of the university, to which our entire system 
is loyal. We are proceeding on the plan of building up a great 
system without particular reference to the UniverBity. The result 
is that the University shares with the staite in the general pros- 
perily. We sent the state University twelve hundred Freshmen 
this fall. We shall send twice that number ten years hence. All 
our high schools, large and small, are on our state list I believe 
that the small town of Minnesota, with a population of one thou- 
sand, has a better high school than is to be found in the corre- 
sponding towns of any other portion of the habitable globe. 

I have been the inspector from the first. I will say that in case 
a man can go into the field absolutely independent and untram- 
meled, the opportunity to advise, encourage and direct is simply 
boundless. If he will visit each school annually, make acquaint- 
ances and criticise impartially, his mail will be loaded down weekly 
wilh inquiries relative to proposed new buildings, teachers, super- 
intendents and courses of study. It would be a good thing for your 
university to appoint an inspector. It would be a better thing for 
your state to appoint one. Probably 95 per cent, of our University 
students enter from accredited schools. 

Sincerely, 

Geoboe B. Aiton. 

the university op minnesota. 

Minneapolis, November 13th, 1906. 

Mr. Joseph S. Stewart, Athens, Ga. 

My Dear Prof. Stewart — In answer to your letter of November 
6th, I will say that in the earlier years of my administration here 
the high schools of the state were oflBcially visited, more or less, 
by members of the Faculty of the University of Minnesota, includ- 
ing myself; sometimes a visit to a high school was productive of 
good, but the impossibility of having the same person visit the 
same school a number of times in succession, so as to note prog- 
ress and changes, rendered the result lees satisfactory than it would 
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otherwise have been, and the engagements of the professors at the 
UnlTersitY interfered with their freedom in yisiting the high schools 
to as great an extent as would have been desirable; besides, differ- 
ent inspectors having different standards, we did not have the 
means of accurate comparison of different schools. On the whole, 
the result of such visiting of high schools was not satisfactory, 
and our State High School Board, of which the President of the 
University is an ez-officio member, substituted for this a high 
school inspector, on a salary, whose whole business is to inspect 
high schools and report the result to the Board. The result has 
been most satisfactory, the schools have been improved and the 
number of graded schools that have been raised to the rank of 
high schools has increased and the general efficiency of the work 
is much greater than it could have been under the irregular visits 
of the University Faculty. 

The accrediting of schools to the University has some very 
marked advantages, though it is attended by some slight disadvant- 
ages. Under our system the University furnishes certain blanks 
to be filled out by the Principals of the high schools certifying that 
the student who applies for entrance has successfully pursued the 
preparatory studies the required length of time, amounting in the 
aggr^ate to a sufficient number of credits for admission. I can 
not tell just what per cent, of our students enter upon such certi- 
ficates, but speaking unofficially, I should say a large majority of 
them do so enter; I should think it probable that 85 per cent, 
enter upon such certificates. I think it evident that the student 
is held to a closer inspection in the preparation for the work of the 
University if he is required to pass an entrance examiuBition before 
going on with his work, as is the custom of some of the Eastern 
colleges ; but we avoid the trouble of the examination and give the 
benefit of the doubt to the country boy who has had to do some 
other things, in addition to his preparation for the University, and 
who does not remember everything he has learned, and by careful 
watching tlie work done during the first semester the students are 
dropped who show that their preparation was not sufficient, or that 
they are not industrioud enough to maintain their position, and in 
this way we get rid of any undesirable material early in the year 
and practically have an examination of the students during the 
firsct six weeks of the term. This is much more thorough and mudi 
more just than a single entrance examination would be. 

Taking it by and large, I think that our present system is the 
most desirable of any we have tried. I have dictated this promptly 
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upon finding your letter upon my desk, on my letom to the city 
after a two days' absence, in order that you may receive it as early 
as possible, and I have not elaborated the paper as I might have 
done, if I had taken more time. 
With all good wishes, I am. 

Very truly yours, 

Cyrus Northron. 

univsrsitt of kansas. 

Lawrence, November 12, 1906. 

Prof. J. S. Stewart, Professor of Secondary Education, Athens, Ghu 
My Dear Sir — ^I began the work of inspection three years ago 
last September. Prior to that time there had been no systematic 
work along that line. We have at the present time one hundred 
fully accredited schools, sixty of which are meeting the miTiiTmiTn 
requirements of twelve units for admission to the Freshman dasB 
and in some cases one or two units in advance of this, and we have 
also a list of fifty schools that offer two years or perhaps two and a 
half years of work which is recognized by the University. 

The influence upon the high schools has been first, to imify the 
program of studies. All of these schools have outlined their work 
along the same general lines. Secondly, it has raised the standard 
of work in the high schools. It has brought about a demand for 
teachers who are better prepared. Third, it has created better 
ideals among the patrons of the high schools, and especially has 
been of great service to the school boards. Our letters of informa- 
tion to the boards, as well as to teachers, have given them definite 
ideas of how high schools should be run and what constitutes high 
school work of high grade. Fourth, the high school inspection is 
responsible for the equipment of more than half of the laboratories 
now in existence in our high schools and also for a very great im- 
provement in library facilities. This has been one of the most 
noticeable effects. Fifth, inspection has brought about a classifica- 
tion of the work to such an extent that most of our high schools now 
employ specialists to teach in the various departm^its, thus im- 
proving the character of instruction very much. The fact that 
the University is looking into the high school occasionally, send- 
ing literature, and showing interest in its welfare, has infused a 
better school spirit. Every student realizes that he is in line for 
a college education, and it has undoubtedly increased the number 
who attend institutions of higher learning very largely. 
The benefits to the University may be inferred from the above 
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statements. We get a better class of students. Their preparation 
is more nniform. They nnderetand how to take charge of labora- 
tory and library work. It has poptdarized the Uniyersity, not only 
among the school people of the state, but among general citizeDship 
of €fvery town that maintains a high schooL Fully 90 per cent, of 
all the students that enter the TTniversiiy enter by certificate. The 
number of failures is less and the standard of work which we are 
enabled to do in the first years of the college is higher. 

Very truly yours, 

W. H. Johnson. 

UNIVEBSITY OP WISCONSIN. 

Madison, NoTcmber 30, 1906. 

Prof. Joseph S. Stewart, University of (Jeorgia, Athens, Ga. 

My Dear Sir — ^Where there is not systematic state inspection, 
the inspection by Universiiy professors is unquestionably of great 
value in establishing standards and in holding up the character of 
the work in the high schools. Where there is a state system of 
inspection, as in Minnesota for instance, inspection by the Univer- 
sity is not so necessary. Throughout the Northwest school men 
have come to believe heartily in the accrediting system. There was 
for a time some criticism on account of the inspection by profes- 
sors from the University. Their ideals were oftentimes much higher 
than the school men believed they could reach. During the last 
eight years this condition has been modified by the appointment of a 
special high school inspector. In nearly all of the states in the 
Northwest the high school inspector does most of this work. In 
Wisconsin, however, we have considered it best to send out, to the 
larger schools at least, representatives of the different departments 
in the University. We believe that we keep the inspection up to a 
higher grade by means of this system. 

The effect on the Universiiy has undoubtedly been in the direc- 
tion of stimulating its growth. I do not think we should have had 
such large state Universities in the Northwest had the examination 
systems remained in force. Hence in the Northwest we are pretty 
thoroughly wedded to the idea that educational doors should be 
open all the way through to the bachelor's d^ree. I imagine 
something like 80 to 90 per cent, of our freshman class enter on 
the certificate plan. Our registrar is absent and I cannot give you 
definite figures. It may be possible that the certificate plan leads 
to a lowering of the standard in the freshman class. This view has 
sometimes been urged. Many, however, agree with Professor 
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Thomdike's view as expressed in his yery interesting article in 
The Educational Beview for 1905-6^ that the examination for ad- 
mission to the Uniyersity is no real test of the ability of the student 
to do University work. 

Very truly yours, 

A. W. Tresbleb^ Inspector of Schools. 

INDIANA UNIVEB8ITY. 

Bloomington, Ind., Noyember 16, 1906. 

Prof. J. S. Stewart, Athene, Ga. 

Dear Sir — ^I am not, technically speaking, Uniyersity inspector; 
rather I am the high school visitor, without authority to commis- 
sion high schools. I spend three months each year in yisiting com- 
missioned high schools, studying the actual conditions and making 
suggestions in the way of changes in the curriculum, methods and 
equipment. By this means I aid somewhat in keeping the high 
schools and the Uniyersity in close touch, "nie power of com- 
missioning rests with the state Board of Education, which is com- 
posed of the presidents of the three state Institutions, the State 
Superintendent, three city superintendents, and two or three others. 

Very cordially yours, 

E. 0. Holland. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

Ann Arbor, November 12, 1906. 

Prof. Joseph S. Stewart, Athens, Ga. 

Dear Sir — ^In replying to your letter of inquiry, permit me to 
say that you will find our experience briefly expressed in an article 
written by myself and published in the United States Commis- 
sioner's Eeport, page 634, for the year 1902. You will not only 
find my own view of the case, but a quotation from President 
Angell which may be of service to you. Whatever we have said 
there would be more than confirmed by our experience since that 
article has been written. Practically all of our students enter upon 
certificate, not more than one per cent, coming in by the examina- 
tion door at the present time. 

Trusting that we may have the benefits of your discussion, I am. 

Very respectfully, 

A. S. Whitnbr. 
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THB UNIYRRSITY OF CHICAGO. 

Novesmber 15, 1906. 
Prof. J. S. Stewart, Athens, Ga. 

My Dear Sir — ^Your letter to Prof. Butler was referred to me 
for reply. Answering your questioDS, I would say that our ex- 
perience with the inspecting and accrediting high schools has 
proved that this method of work is productive of very good results. 
We take pains to send to schools only those men who know how to 
appreciate secondary schools and know good teaching when they 
see it, and we accomplish in this way two very valuable ends. 
First, we get a first hand knowledge of the school which enables 
us to deal with it intelligently, and in the second place, we are 
often able to do the school much good. It often happens tbat 
there are certain teachers in a school who are not doing the best 
work, but whose removal is too delicate a matter for the Principal 
himself to effect on account of local connections. Our criticisms 

« 

are always made in a kindly spirit; but when we find any depart- 
ment taught in such a way that the work could not possibly meet 
our requirements for admission in that department, we frankly say 
to the officers of the school that we cannot accept the work of such 
department. The result of this action has been to strengthen the 
department in the school. 

We use every means in our power to come into a close touch 
with the schools. One of the very best of all is being illustrated 
as I write. I am referring to our annual conference with the 
schools which are in the relation of co-operation with us. These 
conferences take place tomorrow and next day. You will be inter- 
ested, I am sure, in the program of exercises which I am enclosing. 
These conferences have been held annually, and in some years semi- 
annually ever since the University was founded. 

As to the comparative number of students admitted from these 
schools upon certificate, I would say that practically all of our 
students are so admitted. Of course, the value of such a scheme 
depends entirely on the manner in which it is worked out. We try 
to make the certificate mean something to us by knowing the school; 
and in the case of most of the schools which send students to us, 
we feel that we have a pretty good knowledge by personal experi- 
ence both in visiting the schools and in meeting the teachers as 
they come to us. Another thing of great value to us is the fact 
that so many teachers from the secondary schools come to us for 
study during the simimer quarter. By this means we are able to 
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know ihem better and to be of yalnable aasistance to tiiem fnrUier 
preparilig them for their work; at the same time the TJniveraity 
and its ideals and expectations become better known to tibe teadiero. 
Trusting that these remarks may be of some interest to yoio, 
I remain^ 

Very truly yours, 

F. J. Mn.TiKR, 

When inspection is done by the University, several methods axe 
nsed, varying with the means of the institution. Michigan started 
with different professors visiting for a week at a time, bnt later 
adopted the regular inspector plan. All of the NorQi central state 
Universities except Minnesota employ a regular inspector, who also 
has a class work in department of education. Mississippi in- 
spects through the different professors as they find time. Texas 
has a regular inspector, so has Oeorgia. 

In New England the Entrance Certificate Board is endeavoring 
to accredit schools through examination test courses of study and 
the records made by the students from preparatory schools throu^ 
several years. The plan cannot have as stimulating effect upon the 
school and community as personal visits, and results show greater 
number of unsatisfactory students than under the inspection plan. 
In 1900-04 the per cent, of unsatisfactory students ranged from 
117 in Greek to 247 in mathematics. 

It is well established in the Middle West that accrediting is of 
littie avail and of doubtful value without rigid inspection. Cata- 
logues are prone to our statanent and examination tests are a 
process of weighing, not of feeding. 

With a Professor of Secondary Education in some of the South- 
em states and a great number of well accredited schools in Mis- 
sissippi and 125 in Texas through Universiiy inspection, it seems 
to me that the hour has come when we shotdd adopt a definite 
system of interstate accrediting and standardize our secondary 
schools and a college entrance throughout the South. 

At a recent meeting in Williamsport, Mass., called at the in- 
stance of the National Association of State Universities, at which 
were representatives of the five organizations of colleges and second- 
ary schools, a resolution was adopted urging the Middle States 
and Southern States to create an Entrance Certificate Board. The 
Southern States Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
deferred action until this meeting, desiring to co-operate with us 
and hoping for some plan to be devised by whidi all the institu- 
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tians could avail themselTes of the inspection through the state 
Universities and state Department. Virginia has jnst adopted aid 
to high schools. South Carolina is planning to do the same, Texas 
is considering changes in her system, Georgia has 82 schools on 
her list and has issued a hand-book for high schools and is planning 
a second edition, Florida is readjusting her cnrricnlum, in fact, 
all the states are ready for some concerted action. 

At this onr second conference of secondary Professors and educa- 
tors, I recommend that the several Professors of secondary educa- 
tion, where appointed and in other states, the offices designated by 
the Chancellor of -Qie University or state department, be authorized 
to prepare a joint High School Hand-Book, defining and prescrib- 
ing therein unit courses of study in the various subjects of the high 
school program, including industrial branches, to arrange for uni- 
formity, efficiency and economy in high school inspection; and to 
prepare a list of High Schools vdthin the twelve Southern States, 
according to three and four-year courses above the grammar grades^ 
entitled to accredited relations. 

In each state the Prof eesoTS would secure the suggestions and 
criticisms of the several institutions of their state, desiring to co- 
operate, as well as the faculty of the state University. The hand- 
book would represent, therefore, the best thought of the South 
and would carry corresponding might. Due consideration would, 
of course, be given to the reports of the Committees of Ten and 
Thirteen, in preparing this hand-book. 

The Professor of Secondary Education would be the medium 
of exchange and communication among the collies of his state 
and with the members in the other states. Every Coll^ and 
High School adopting the system and agreeing to conform to the 
same would be entitled to membership in the state conferences to 
be held each year, probably at the state Summer Sdiool. 

The Interstate Committee would hold annual meetings, probably 
with the Southern Association of CoU^es and Preparatory Schools 
at this meeting, and issue reports, giving list of schools approved 
and extent of approval. Uniform blanks for annual reports from 
schools and for entrance certificates would be prepared and would 
be used throughout the South by all institutions affiliating or desir- 
ing to use them. 

In this way, gentlemen, each state will feel the added pull and 
incentive for better work of every other state. A school approved 
in (Georgia would be known in Texas and have educational stand- 
ing throughout the United States. It would act as a powerful 
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stimiilaiit upon boards of education. It would through the high 
schools open to all the colleges and tend to destroy clanish rela- 
tions. Colleges will be able to determine the preparation of students 
presenting themselves for entrance^ the way to college will be 
made easier to thousands of youths and the educational standards 
will be raised. College entrance will be put upon the imit basis, 
and while not uniform and iron clad, will be defined in a given 
number of required and elective units, so that the applicant may 
know where he will be placed. In this way the colleges themselves 
become grouped according to well defined standards. 

We have the necessary machinery in each state. We need at this 
meeting to blend these different agencies into a far-reaching plan 
to unify the educational forces of the South. 

Our fathers fought to establish a political confederacy, and the 
best blood of all our states commingled with the dew on old Vir- 
ginians hills. They failed, but left us the beginning of a great 
public educational system. Let us unite to perfect this system and 
form a confederacy against ignorance, and to promote intelligence, 
freedom and character in our beloved Southland, for which they 
died. 



Science in the High School. 

By President Brown Ayres^ Umversiiy of Tennessee. 

President Brown Ayers is probably the greatest living authority 
in the South on the subject of physics. This paper was read by 
him before the Conference of Secondary Education in the South, 
held at the University of Virginia, November 23rd, 1906. He has 
kindly consented to allow us to present the paper. 

The importance of the introduction of good courses of study in 
tiie physical and natural sciences in the high sdiool is now univer- 
sally admitted, not only on account of the high educational value 
of these subjects, dealing as they do with real things and tending 
to give to the earnest student of them definite, precise ideas, but 
also on account of the direct bearing of Hie sciences on the every- 
day life of the larger proportion of the pupils in the schools the great 
educational value of these subjects can hardly be overestimated. 
In order, however, that any real educational result nuay be ob- 
tained, in the limited time and under the conditions in wliich the 
subjects must be taught, in the high schools care should be exerciaed 
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tiiat only those subjects be selected for study that have the most 
definite educational value and the most important applications to 
tiie ordinary affairs of life. If another plan be adopted, if temptar 
tion be yielded to to introduce all of the 'Oologies'* that one might 
name, the educational results are likely to be far from satisf actory, 
the pupils getting only a vague and indefinite knowledge of many 
things, and that knowledge being so jumbled up and without form 
that little educational value results. I would stixmgly advise that 
the attention of high school teachers be limited to instruction in 
the elements of physics, chemistry and biology, using this latter 
term to indicate the more elementary phenomena of life both of 
plant and animal. Each of the sciences named has a field of its 
own that is not definitely covered or overlapped by the others. But 
such subjects as astronomy, geology and like sciences that are sec- 
ondary in character and the principles of which belong to one of 
the sciences first named, do not have educational value in the same 
sense as the primary sciences on which they rest. True, they pre- 
sent a large numiber of new and interesting facts, but these facts 
uncprrelated and unexplained as dependent upon the fundamental 
laws of the primary sciences interesting as they may be, are not 
of as great importance as the fundamental laws from an educational 
point of view. Again, the primary sciences named, in the hands of 
the skillful teaicher can, with relatively small outlay for apparatus 
and by the large use of the laboratory miethod, be made most in- 
teresting to pupils, and through this awakened interest, both in- 
structive and helpful in their intellectual development. Each of 
tile three primary sciences has a special value. All are needed for 
a comprehensive understanding of nature. I will consider them 
briefly in the order first named. 

The educational value of the study of physios is acknowledged 
by all who have given the matter due thought. The compr^ensive 
charactar of its laws and the exact form in which they can be stated, 
produce an outlook both broad and accurate. Bacon calls physics 
the ^'Mother of sciences,'^ and this naming is exact As dealing 
with the great fundamental laws of matter and energy to which, 
all the operations of nature are subject, it furnishes to the other 
sciences the foundation on which any stable structure in their spe- 
cial domain must be erected. While not strictly an educational 
argufin^dt, the widespread application of the laws of physics in in- 
dustrial operations, is another reason why as much of this science 
asfraetieable should be taught in our schools. 

Two general di£Seuliies have been encountered in the attempt 
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to introdnce widel}' physica ioto the schoola. These are the inher- 
ent difficulties of the subject, due to its broad generalizationB and ita 
precieion, and the difficulty of procuring the requisite apparatus 
for the demonstrations by the teacher, and the actual manipula- 
tions by the pupil. I would auggoet that the first difficulty be met 
by avoiding the broader generalizations at the outset, by shunning 
the use of mathematical formnla where possible, and by taking as 
the subject matter of the course those departments of the science 
in which the pupils have already a considerable amount of accu- 
mulated experience. Many of the laws of nature (as the laws of 
falling bodies and of those thrown by the hand or fired from a gun), 
of gravitation, of elaeticity, of the motion and pressure of fluids, 
of eoimd, heat and light, are already matters of experience with the 
pupil when he comes to take up the subject. The child b^ins his 
work in the physical laboratory even before his birth in the world, 
and at no moment of his waking life is this laboratory work en- 
tirely stopped. He has thus aocuraulaited a vast amount of experi- 
ence, which can be used by the intelligent teacher with telling 
efl!ect. The motions and appearances of the heavenly bodies can 
also be made to serve in many ways in illustrating the study of 
the parent science. Of course, the laws controlling the phenomena 
with which he is so familiar are not already recognized by the pupil 
in their inexorable and exact character. The radsing of this mass 
of empirical knowledge up to the scientific plane would be the main 
idea of the elementary teacher. 

There is too much tendency to look upon physical demonstrationa 
and experiments in the light of l^rdemain, and the teacher, nn- 
consciously, perhajw, selects his illustrations too much with the 
object of pleasing rather than of instructing. It is for this reaaou 
that the subjects of electricity and magnetism seem to be eo fas- 
cinating to both teacher and pupil. Now, if the truth is to be 
taught about electricity and magnetism, it is an extremely difficult 
part of the subject, even for mature students. Very little that is 
within the grasp of young pupils can be taught by electrical phe- 
nomena that cannot be taught by other phenomena coming more 
within the range of the pupil's experience. I would, therefore, urge 
that the great stress of the course be not put on this part of our sub- 
ject, as seems to be expected and desired by the average text^book 
writer of to-day, but that fuller use be made of the every-day 
experiences. 

While some apparatus is certainly desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary, in every school undertaking this subject, the intelligent 
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teacher will find a working laboratory all abont him. Striking 
experiments require special appeoratus; principles can be taught by 
that which is homely and home-made. The teacher of physics should 
have an eye open at all times for odds and ends that are nsoaUy 
thrown away^ but which are capable of excellent service. Tin and 
wooden boxes and cans, pieces of wire and strings, rubber bands, 
bottles, corks, bullets, and shot; in fact, almost any old thing 
can be made to serve a useful purpose in illustration, if properly 
utilized. Every physics teacher should learn the use of simple tools 
for working woods and metals, should learn to solder metals, and 
to bend and cut off glass tubes. In fact, even to the Professor in 
a finely equipped university, these arts are not only useful but 
essentiaL How much more must this be true of the teacher who 
must rely upon — almost exclusively — ^his own ingenuity and me- 
chanical skill for the successful illustration of his subject. I was 
struck by an exhibit at one of our expositions of school apparatus 
for physics as devised and used in Japan. The ingenious use of 
native material was very striking. Bamboo was everywhere. In 
apparatus in which we would demand glass tubing, the bamboo 
was used quite as successfully. I am sure that a little of the same 
kind of patience and ingenuity will enable our Southern teachers 
to find about them materials quite as easily adaptable as those 
used by the Japanese. After all, the problem in successful physics 
teaching, like th^t in all teaching, is to have the right man in 
charge of the work. 

The subject of chemistry will ordinarily be found more interest- 
ing to the majority of students than that of physics. The reasons 
for this are not so far to seek. In chemistry the principles are not 
80 abstruce and there is continued and repeated application of the 
same principles to the various elements and compounds studied, so 
that the pupil soon comes to gain a familiarity with the necessary 
working ideas which is much more difficult to obtain in the sdenoe 
of physics on account of the much greater variety of ideas there 
met with and the somewhat more definite and accurate notions that 
must be had in order to deal properly with physical phenomena. 
Again, the experimentation thtat can be given to the beginner in 
chemistry, attracts and appeals to him much more than that which 
can be given in physics. 

The phenomena are somewhat more novel than many of those 
constituting the elementary study of physics. As a matter of 
practical fact the chemical laboratory course can be successfully 
conducted with a less expensive outfit and a smaller variety of 
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apparatus for each ptipil than is the case ^dth physics^ and with these 
few simple pieces of apparatus prorided for the student of chem- 
istry, a very large number of experiments may be performed. Thus 
the difiSculties of manipulation are perhaps not so great as in one 
sense are the maniptilations of physics. I would, therefore, urge 
that the study of chemistry, although logically succeeding that of 
physics, which, aa has been said, is the ^'mother of sciences,'' should 
for many reasons precede that of the parent science. The organiza- 
tion and conduct of a laboratory course of instruction in chemistry 
is much simpler, and can be successfully carried out by a less 
skilled teacher than would be required for a correspondingly good 
course in physics. Of course, in making this statement there is no 
desire or intention to assume that chemistry in its advanced study 
does not demand all the skill and ability for its successful prosecn- 
tion that is demanded by physics or by any other subject, but simply 
to state that in its elementary aspects the subject is more capable of 
being handled by the average teacher than either physics or biology. 
It is of the greatest importance, as it seems to me, that in chem- 
istry as in physics, special stress should be laid upon the study of 
those elements and compounds that have formed the every-day ex- 
perience of the pupil. It is well enough in its way to let the pupil 
know that there are rare elements that he has never met with and 
to exhibit to him such elements and their compounds of curiosities, 
but not too much time should be spent on the study of the com- 
pounds of these elements, or of these elements themselves, but 
rather the main aittention should be given to the things in every- 
day life. In this way, definiteness of idea and confidence of knowl- 
edge may be obtained and unless this result in definiteness and con- 
fidence is obtained ,half of the value of science study is lost Diffi- 
cult as is the study of the compounds of carbon when tiiis study 
is pushed very far, the fact that the every-day experience of the 
pupil brings him into contact with carbon compounds to a great 
extent, makes it imperative that some study, as scientific as it can 
be made, should be given to compounds and particularly to those 
compounds that have to do with food. The fact that a large num- 
ber of pupils of the high schools are in some way, or will be in 
some way, connected with agriculture, makes it of the greatest im- 
portance that their chemical studies should be directed towards an 
understanding of the principles of fertilizers, of soils, and the physi- 
ological processes of plant and animtal growth. To obtain this 
end within the limited compass of the high school course, the 
teacher must perforce be content with a somewhat hurried, and, 
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perhape, unscientific study of the subject matter. Neverthelees the 
mistake should not be made of passing oyer these subjects because 
of their diflBcultj', or, at least, because of the difficulty of the theory 
of the information of this class of bodies. The relation of chemis- 
try to agriculture and to manufacturing industries gives it great 
fascination for a large number of pupils, and this natural interest 
should be seized upon to attract and hold the attention of the pupils 
to the scientific principles underlying such application, thus giving 
them an insight into the general character of the laws of nature. 

The biological sciences, of course, are not subject to as definite 
mechanical laws as are the sciences of physics and chemistry. 
Nevertheless, general principles may be made evident in biological 
studies without introducing complexities that wotdd defeat the end 
in view. The study of typical plants and animals with reference 
to their development and physiology will prove a most fascinating 
study in the hands of a good teacher. I do not value highly at 
this stage of educational advancement, a study of the systematic 
botany or zoology. I would rather stress the study of life his- 
tories and the principal function of a few typical plants and ani- 
mals, without any special consideration of their relations in a sys- 
tem of classification. The main point will be to bring out clearly 
the idea that all plants and all animals are subject in their develop- 
ment and life to great fundamental controlling laws that determine 
the conditions of their existence. The characteristic properties of 
all living things may be studied without bringing in unnecessarily 
complicated terms or complex applications. In the study of a great 
science, like biology, one must be content to "make haste slowly.*' 
I believe that here also it will be found far wiser to take for study 
things that occur about us in our every-day life, so that the pupil 
will be led more readily to understand that in the study of this 
science we are not dealing with something afar oflf, to be represented 
by specimens brought from a great distance or from some strange 
land, but that we are dealing with the phenomena and the growth 
of every blade of grass or every grain of com or wheat, with the 
simplest animal life familiar to the child and with the relations of 
these things to the surrounding conditions in which they live and 
thrive, or to their environment. 

It is not my idea or the purpose of this paper to suggest in any 
detail whatever the methods of instruction in any of the sciences 
named other than in the most' general terms. After all, such sug- 
gestions would only be an indication of individual experience or 
preference. The well trained teacher — and none other than the 
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well trained teacher ahould nndertake to take any of the aubjects 
named — will naturally adapt himeelf to the particular conditions 
uniler which he works, and will from the material at hand evolve 
a method of inatniction best adapted to the utilization of euch 
materiale. One general idea must, however, be stressed afl mtich 
as possible, and that ia that no mere book study of any of the 
sciences named will have any educational value that is worth while. 
Unless the teacher is in a position to make the study of the mib- 
]ects real by proper laboratory work in which the students parti- 
cipate, it would be better to omit the study of one or all of these 
subjects and substitute for them some other Bubjecfa that can be 
presented in a way most calculated to bring about the development 
desired. In making plana for the conduct of science teaching it 
should always be home in mind that the science teacher must have 
relatively more free time in which to prepare for the successful 
carrying out of his instructional work than is the case with the 
teacher of other subjects. For this reason the number of required 
hours for lecture or laboratory should be fewer for the science 
teacher than for the teacher of mathematics or the languages. Give 
reasonably good opportunities as to the necessary time and facili- 
ties, with a fairly trained teacher imbued with the true scientific 
spirit, there is no doubt whatever that the study of science in the 
high school will prove of the greatest possible educational value. 
It is to be hoped that all educational workers may so stress the 
importance of good teaching of scientific subjects that the school 
authorities will be willing to make provision for aome good instruc- 
tion even though it cost more, as it probably will, to secure a suit- 
able instructor in any of the older subjecfB. 

In concluflion, I do not hope that there is in the remarks above 
made any special novel contribution to the subject in hand. It 
has been my desire to simply call attention anew to some well known 
facts and principles in scientific teaching with the idea of stimulat- 
ing a discussion of the subject, or, at least, a more serious considera- 
tion of the claims on science in tiie high schools. 
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Agriculture in High Schools. 

By Db. Digs J. Crosby^ Director of Office of Agricultmal Educa- 
tion, TT. S. Department of Agricultarey 
Washington, D. C. 

I am yery gkd that my colleague, Dr. Knapp, has prepared tiie 
way so well for my talk. 

It is pretty generally accepted that there are two main objects 
of the high school course — one, preparation for collie, and the 
other preparation for life's duties and pleasures. likewise, the 
objects of teadiing agriculture are two— to prepare for collie and 
to prepare for life. A number of our colleges and universities and 
the school authorities of some of our States now include agriculture 
as one of the preparatory studies for collie. The regents of New 
York haye recently accepted this study, and a faculty committee of 
the agricultural collie of Cornell TJniversity has prepared a sylla- 
bus, which has been accepted by the regents, coyering a course of 
one jrear, which will be accepted along with any other subject for 
uniyersity preparation. This committee of Cornell TJniversity is 
now preparing a series of lessons ,and exercises to go with this 
syllabus. So also in Missouri. The TJniversity of Missouri has 
decided to accept one year's work in agriculture in the high sdiools 
for entrance requirements to the TJniversity. 

The teaching of agriculture in the high schools is also a prepara- 
tion for life's duties and pleasures; and that, I think, is the more 
important for our consideration here because it affects so many 
boys and girls. I do not minimize the preparation for college be- 
cause I believe that in the colleges leaders are trained, and for fear 
that some of you may have misunderstood Dr. Eoiapp's reference 
to this, I may say that the reason as I see it that the sixty agri- 
cultural colleges in the TJnited States have not been putting very 
many boys back on the farm is that advanced work in the science 
of agriculture has claimed all these graduates as fast as they have 
come out, and these young men aire now the leaders of our agri- 
cultural thought. 

I cannot blame the boys if they accept good salaries in this 
advanced work in agriculture, nor do I believe Dr. Knapp would 
do so. 

It is the secondary school, then, that will touch more nearly the 
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people who go back in the country. Of the boys and girla in our 
secondary and elementary schools 95 per cent, do not go on to col- 
lie. It is these we want to reach as well as the college boys and 
girk^ and this training in agriculture in the secondary schools 
for the duties of life is primarily what Dr. Knapp calls training 
in home environment. It is a training that leads to a proper nn- 
derstanding and appreciation of this environment which is to 
have such a strong influence upon them thronghont their lives. 

Let ns review very briefly what is now being done in the way of 
establishment of schools of secondary grade or schools in which 
agriculture of secondary grade is being taught We find that there 
are (1) agricultural high schools connected with colleges of agri- 
culture; (2) district agricultural high schools, as in Alabama and 
Qeorgia; (3) county agricultural high schools, as in Wisconsin; 
(4) special agricultural high schools, as in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Indiana; and (5) public high schools (county, city, 
village and township) in which agriculture is taught. 

The school of Doylcstown, Pa., takes most of its students from 
the cities — Jewish boys. These boys have class-room work, plat 
work, and along about the third year they are given small farms. 
These farms range from one to thirty acres, depending upon the 
boy and his qualifications. If he wants to take up poultry raising, 
they fit up a poultry farm for him which he handles for two years. 
He is made responsible for it under the direction of the faculty. 
Some have little stock farms, some have farms upon which th^ 
raise grains, etc. Every boy who goes through that school is able 
to get a good position as a farm manager or superintendent. Many 
of them do not go through, but the graduates of the Doylestown 
School axe in demand right on the farms of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio and the surrounding country. 

Agriculture is taught also in the public high schools. I can 
do no better than to give you a view of how agriculture is success- 
fully taught in some of these high schools than by telling you some- 
thing of the work at one or two of these schools. 

In eastern Tennessee is the Farragut Sdiool, out in the coun- 
try, having about twelve acres of land, and five or six teachers, one 
a graduate of an agricultural college. The instruction is by means 
of text-books, lectures, laboratory work and outdoor work. Among 
other things it has a number of plats of wheat where they are trying 
a number of diflferent varieties to see which is best adapted to that 
section of eastern Tennessee. The farmers are watching this 
work with wheat because they have not had a variety that seemed 
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really well adapted to that legion. The school has a hot bed* 
Boys have been taught how to make a hot bed and run it. They 

. raised enough plants there last Spring to supply all tomato and 
flower plants needed in the grounds and gasdens and sold $10 worOi 
to the farmers. They were raising two breeds of chickens there. 
The boys were learning the practical details of raising chickens in 
incubators and brooders. They actually sold eggs to the farmers 
in the surrounding district, to farmers who did not have enough 
diickens to supply fhem with eggs. They had a Bebcock milk 
tester, and were testing milk for farmers, many of whom had 
pretty good herds of cows, but did not know whether this particular 
cow was paying or not. The boys were getting good training there 
in the practical affairs of life supplementing the text-books and 
lecture work with a study of publications contributed to the school. 
Another school is in northwestern Pennsylyania at Waterford. 
This is a little school which might be duplicated in a hundred 
places in this country if we had the right teachers. There are 
three teachers in the school. It is located in a village of 770 
inhabitants. It is a village and township high school combined. 
There are about 1500 inhabitants in the whole township. They 
pay $2y230 a year for teachers and $270 for other expenses. The 
teacher of agriculture is also a teacher of the other sciences and is 
a graduate of an agricultural college. This agricultural work 
is dective, but he has made it so attractiye that last year 35 out 
of 85 pupils are taking it regularly. The first year they have in- 
struction in plant life, the second year in field crops, the third year 
in animal husbandry, and the fourth year in the chemistry of plants 

. and animals. They have their text-book work, lecture work, and 
their practical work. 

This school is unfortunate in not having a foot of land that 
could be used for plat wor'k, nor any other equipment except a 
little laboratory. They do their plant work, and instead of study- 
ing plants by reading about them, they bring them into the labora- 
tory. 

They also have their lectures on animal husbandry. After the 
lecture the lecturer takes the pupils out to bams in the vicinity to 
examine animals of the type under consideration, or else gets the 
farmers to bring them to the school, and the points he has been 
talking about are brought out with the JLTiiTTntlfl right before the 
pupils. One day when I was at the school the class was taken to 
see a fine Hamiltonian mare owned by a man in the village. The 
mare was led out into the yard and one boy held her while the 
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difCerent points were brought out by akillful queetdoniiig on the 
part of the teacher. After a while, one boy tiiought that for a 
Hamiltooian its head waa moet too long and it had too much of a 
Boman noee. We went immediately from there over to a livery 
stable where there waa a fine black Percheron staJlion. The owner 
bronght him out and the boys and girls then and there compared 
the two animals. 

When it came to the study of beef animals the class was taken 
down to a butcher shop and waa shown there the cuts of meat — 
which were the valuable cuts, and were shown why it waa im- 
portant to get an animal for beef that is heavy in these cuts rather 
than in some other part. 

When it came to the matter of studying farm machinery, they 
went to the warehouses of the implement dealers. 

Here was a school with three teachers, very little money, very 
little equipment, and yet it was a school giving training in the 
affairs of life. It is what Professor Bailey would call a school of 
atfaira. It had a faculty limited only by the number of farmers 
in that township. Thoee farmers were telling those boys and girls 
how they had succeeded. The laboratory facilities were limited by 
the same township boundaries. Every farmer in the community, 
every bam, and every warehouse and dealer in farm implements 
and supplies was contributing to the instruction of the boys and 
girls in that school. This method of instruction is popular in the 
whole surrounding country. When the teacher of agriculture, 
called away by a higher salary, left the school they went right 
back to the same college he came from and got another. And that. 
I think, ia one of the best evidences of the satisfaction they felt 
there in the kind of instruction they were getting. 

A point was emphasized here yesterday by Professor Payne and 
that has been emphasized here this morning by Dr. Enapp, I would 
beg leave to emphasize once more, perhaps in a little different way. 
It is this, that we cannot hope to put agriculture in all of our 
schools at once or at present. We must hit the high places. When 
we find a school where the conditions are right, and find a man 
we can put into that school to teach agrietdture, we should strive 
to make a success of it there and that will open the way all the 
more quickly for succeasful work elsewhere. I do not believe in 
this law requiring the teaching of agriculture in all of the schools 
with the teachers we have at the present time. A good many things 
must be done before we can accomplish such wholesale introduc- 
tion of agriculture into all of the schools. 
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And now, just a word concerning hdpe for those contemplating 
the organization of agricultimil conrses in high schools. One of 
the beet things we have is the report of the Committee on the Na- 
tional Educational AsBOciation on instruction in schools for rural 
conmranities, pnblidied in last year's proceedings of the N. E. A., 
and also published as a separate bulletin. Then there are the 
reports of the Committee of Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations on instruction in agricidture. This Committee has 
been working along different phases of agricultural education for 
the past twdve years and has issued reports covering different 
phases of agriculture for collie and school work. One of these t 
reports has been published as Circular 60 of the OfBoe of Ezperi-/ 
ment Stations on Agriculture in the Bural Common Schools, an-^ 
other as Circular 49 of the OfBce of Experiment Stations on Sec- 
ondary Courses in Agriculture. I may say for this report that it 
has taken a number of school curricula and arranged parallel 
courses, substituting agriculture for some of the subjects which 
might be left out for the boy who does not expect to go to college. 
That is all that has been attempted in this. The Committee has 
not tried to create a new curriculum, but has taken conditions as 
it has found them, and made substitutions. These reports are on i 
the table here. If there are any who do not get them at this tim^i 
they can secure them by writing the ofBce of Experiment Stations! \ 
Both of these reports have been supplemented by a report sub- 
mitted at Baton Bouge last week, giving a series of connected 
exercises in agriculture, taking up the subject and running through 
it in a regular and connected way. Circular 49, Secondary Courses 
in Agriculture, was also supplemented by a report at Baton Bouge, 
which will be published soon, on lessons and exercises in agriculture, 
contemplating a course covering two years in the high school and 
based on the Indiana course in Circular 49. This course contem- 
plates a little preparation in the way of e study of plants or econ- 
omic botany and a study of animals or economic zoology. 

The Office of Experiment Stations is also ready to send to any 
of you many other helps in the way of publications from the United 
States Depairtment of Agriculture. We want the teachers to fed 
that we are anxious to be helpful to them in this whole movement, 
and we can furnish many of the Department Publications that will 
aid them, free of charge. 

I will close with a brief statement concerning the work of the 
Office of Experiment Stations in relation to agricultural education. 
We fed that the movement for agricultural education needs a cen- 
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tral rallying point and clearing house. These functions are already 
perfonned by the Office of Experiment Stations for the agricultural 
coIlegeR, experiment etations, and fanners' institutes. We hav« 
now begun to extend thie work so as to include the rural high 
Bchools. elementary coursee in nature study and agriculture in the 
common schools, movable schoolB for adult farmers and their wives, 
and other forms of extension work in agricultural education. 

Congrees has already passed the necessary legislation extending 
the authority of this office to work in these lines, bnt has thus far 
failed to provide adequate funds for the enlargement of this work. 
The present approprifttion for this purpose is only $5,000, and 
this we have had tor several years for the farmers' institute work 
alone. 

As in the past, the educational work of this office will be done 
in eo-operation with the State Departments of agriculture and 
education, the agricultural coHeges and experiment stations, and 
the State and National agricultural organizations. 

The lines of educational effort along which it seems desirable 
for this office to work may be briefly summarized as follows : 

(1) To aid the agricultural colleges to reduce the results obtained 
by the Department of Agriculture and the esperiment stations to 
pedagogical forms for use in agricultural colleges and schools of 
different grades. 

(2) To aid the State departments of agriculture and the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations in increasing the effic- 
iency of the farmers' institutes and other forms of extension work 
in agricultural education for the masses of farmers and their wives 
and children. 

(3) To aid the agricultural organizations in the several States 
in promoting an efficient organization of the rural high schools, 
consolidated common schools, and other educational agencies best 
adapted to secure a high state of prosperity and contentment in 
rural life. 

(4) To aid the agricultural colleges and other State educational 
institutions and officers in preparing and inaugurating training 
courses for teachers of agriculture in secondary and elementary 
schools. 

(5) To make available to teachers and pupils in schools in both 
country and city the residts of the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture and of the ex'periment stations which are adapted to in- 
fltructional purposes in connection with nature study and elemen- 
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tary agriculture^ the object being to impress our youth with the 
dignity^ value and attractiveness of country life and pursuits. 

(6) To introduce experimentally new features of agricultural 
education which miay be of value in connection with our educational 
system. Just now it seems desirable to find out how far a system 
of movable schools or short courses may be used to supplement the 
farmers' institutes. 

(7) To make a special efiFort to increase the efficiency of agricul- 
tural instruction in the negro land-grant colleges in order that the 
funds granted for negro education by the Federal Government may 
contribute toward keeping the negro on the farm and making him 
a more ^cient factor in agricultural production rather than^ as is 
largely the case at present^ drawing him away from the farm. 

(8) To prepaire and distribute suitable charts and other illus- 
trative material on agricultural subjects for use in schoolSy farmers' 
institutes, etc. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you on behalf of the 
Office of Experiment Stations for this opportunity of meeting 
with this Conference. I feel that it has been a most valuable meet- 
ing, and it has aided me to get the views of many eminent men on 
different subjects. I shall go back to the office better prepared to 
appreciate the problems that are troubling the secondary school men 
of the South. And to the Conference in general I want to say that 
I am deeply interested in this whole subject, and anxious, indeed, 
to have an opportunity to be of some service in promoting this side 
of elementary and secondary training in your schools. 



Agricultural Education in Secondary 

Schools. 

By Pbof. W. Loghead^ Macdonald College, Si Anne de Bellevue, 

Canada. 

I deem it a great privilege to attend this Conference and to meet 
the educational leaders of the South. Your outiook is so hopeful 
and your energy so irresistible that I am rather timid as I rise to 
discuss the question that has been assigned to me, '^ Agricultural 
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Edacation in Secondary Schools," CBpeciaJly ae there are no agricul' 
tnra] adiools in Canada. 

In my ignorance of many of the grand educational features that 
exist in your land, I felt when I left Montreal that I had something 
good to tell you, but since my airiTal in your great Southland I 
beve seen Hampton Institute. My conceit of our educational in- 
stitutions haa vanished, and I shall return to my own country a 
wiser man. We have nothing to compare with Hampton. The 
Negro and Indian boys and girls in attendance there are getting 
a better training for their life work than the majority of our boys 
and girls are getting. The correlation of hand and head training 
is carried out so thoroughly there that I have no words of criticism 
whatever to offer. I said to myself this morning, "Why need I tell 
you about our methods when you have at your very doors such an 
institute as Hampton? At Hampton you can gather the very best 
ideas as to the place agriculture should occupy in the school course 
of studies." 

I have listened nith great interest to the papers and discussions 
of this Conference called to deliberate on matters pertaining to 
secondary education. I have heard the State Superintendents 
speak with intense earnestness on the best means of developing a 
system of high schools in their respective States; I have listened 
carefully to the remarks of the Presidents of the State Universitiee 
of the South on the relations of the higher institutions of learning 
to the high schools; to the Professors of Secondary Education on 
the scope of their work, and to Dr. Knapp and Mr. Crosby of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, on AgrictJture in High 
Schools, and I am delighted with all I have heard. There remains 
for me in this discussion one important duty, as I conceive it, 
namely, to state our experience with High Schools in Canada, more 
especially in Ontario, and to point out the agencies that are operat- 
ing to bring about the establishment of courses in Agriculture in 
our High Schools, in order that you may profit by our experiences. 
Tou are anxious, and it is desirable that you should make no false 
steps or mistakes in this great movement that is taking place in 
the South. 

I have already stated that we have no Agricultural High Schools 
in Canada. We have, however, in Ontario over 150 well equipped 
high schools preparing pupils to become teachers and to enter the 
UniversitieB. The majority of these schools were established about 
35 years ago; the teachers are nearly all univereity graduates, and 
all have taken special courses in pedagogical methods and practice. 
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For many yean we prided oTUselves on our excellent system of high 
schools and the excellent instmction prorided the students, for the 
primary or pnblic school course led gradually up to the high school 
cotirse and this in turn to the univeisity. The Educational Chain 
was complete — ^without a miHsing link. We boasted that the child 
from the humblest home in the land could, if he so desired, pass 
into the universiiy without difficulty, for fees are absent from most 
dementaiy high schools. Democracy had apparently achieved a 
great succeas. The Normal schools for professional training of 
teachers were kept full, and the TJniversity class-rooms overflowed 
with students s^it up by the high schools. 

This was the bright side of our school system; the other side had 
been overlooked by our educational leaders. The weak link in the 
chain was the high schools. There the pupil was practically com- 
pelled to take either the course for teachers or that leading to the 
university. (In many dty schools commercial courses have been 
added in recent years.) The high school courses were therefore 
admirably adapted to those desiring to become teachers or university 
students, but they failed to meet the needs of the great majority of 
the pupils passing through the public schools. In other words, oiur 
high schools belonged to the classical type. As feeders to the uni"> 
versity they were excellent, but as training agents for best service 
in life's duties of the boys and girls who did not care to take a uni- 
versity course they were failures. Many bright sons have been lost 
to the farms of Ontario through attendance ait the high school. 
Th^ desired simply to get a better education than was possible at 
the public schools as an equipment for their life work, but once 
within the walls of the high school they were compelled to ^^f ace 
about and march" for the college or university, for the course of 
studies gave them no altemaitive. I have no reference here to 
those farm boys who had no love for farm life and who wished to 
go into other professions. For such boys the courses were well 
adapted. It was comparatively easy for a boy aiming at a profes- 
sion to get an education, but it was difficult for a farmer's boy to 
get his professional training, because there were no agricultural 
high schools that faced him toward the agricultural college. Our 
high schools trained the few and n^lected the many. 

Allow me to digress for a moment to discuss the needs of high 
schools, and the relationships they should bear to the elementary 
schools, although this latter point has been discussed somewhat 
fully by previous speakers. In most cases the secondary or high 
schools have not been closely related in the past to the public ele- 
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mentarj- schools. So long, of couree, as the idea prevailed that it 
was not the duty of the State to provide an education for ite people, 
high schools were comparatively few, and were supported by private 
or church funds. But with the growth of democratic ideas of 
equality the state assumed the control of the primary schools, and 
every child of the State could receive a free elementary education. 
This was one of the greatest arivances in the history of education, 
and forms on epoch making event in the civilization of the world. 

With the acceptance of the idea that the public schools are the 
charge of the State there developed among the better classes the 
other idea that high or secondarj- schools, wliich are after all sup- 
plementary to the elementary, should also be placed under State 
charge and made as free aa poesible. This idea has not been uni- 
versally a<'^pted, and there arc many well meaning persons who 
state most emphatically that the child who desires something better 
than that which the public school can give him, should pay for that 
better education. But all arguments in favor of State-supported 
elementary schools hold true also for State supported High Schools. 
The net result is educated citizens with abilities for service enor- 
mously increased. Every department of modem life with its con- 
stant change in induBtrial conditions, dne to new applications of 
science demands better training and greater adaptability on the 
part of every citizen, and no department requires greater training 
and adaptability than agricidture under modem conditiona. Science 
has furnished an immense amount of usable information that has 
practicelly revolutionized the older methods of agriculture; and it 
is very important that the coming rural citizens should enter into 
the possession of this information with the ability to apply the 
new knowledge into new combinations, to realise quickly the bear- 
ing of new developmicnts of knowledge upon customary ways of 
doing things and upon the probable demands for new kinds of 
service, and to reason clearly. 

Besides a trained intelligence, the rural citizen should have a 
sympathetic interest in the world of nature around him ; he should 
Bee something of the beautv' of the web of life, and nnderstand that 
his physical welfare depends largely upon his obedience to the 
laws of nature that he baa tried to grasp. 

More than these, tlie cultivators of the soil require training in 
organization and co-operation, for these spell success in agriculture 
as they do in other commercial lines. For ages the farmer did not 
feel much need for co-operation ; he required little beyond his own 
farm; he was self-contained. His earnings were small in spite of 
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the hard wojfk, and he had no desire to speculate, lest he lose his 
hard-earned money. He became independent^ but his independence 
prevented him from getting all he could from his land. He 
shunned co-operation in matters of common interest to all hii3 
neighbors. The products of his farm went on the market alone, 
very frequently in inconvenient and unattractive forms. Latterly, 
however, through the general desire to have good roads, good local 
government, good schools and good churches, the spirit of co-opera- 
tion is invading the communities. 

In matters ot modem co-operation power of organization is de- 
manded, "which requires not only persistent application of the 
mind and habitual accuracy in details, but also a wide range of 
knowledge, the trained use of the imagination and readiness to 
work with other people.^* 

This power of organization, so essential then to modem agricul- 
tural conditions, can be developed by properly conducted agricul- 
tural high schools, each one of which should be an "embryonic 
community of life, active in the type of occupations that reflect 
the life of the society outside." (Dewey, the School and Society.) 
Such a high school, when active occupations, elementary science 
and nature study predominate the curriculum, will stimulate the 
pupils to take a greater interest in rural life and will make them 
more adaptive to the changing conditions of modem life. 

It is plain that as high schools are a necessity imder modem 
cjonditions, they should be supplementary to the elementary schools 
and should continue the work of the latter, so as to prepare the 
pupil for the best service in his communily. It is generally con- 
ceded now that the Nature Study method is the natural method 
of education and is better adapted than any other to the growing 
mind of the child, but as already hinted, it would be advisable to 
give the broad meaning to the term Nature Study, that is, the 
study of the child's environment, including the activities of the 
neighborhood. 

It should be remembered that Nature Study is primarily a 
method of study. It is a means of development of mental power 
in the pupil under the careful guidance of the teacher, by encour- 
aging close observation of the things of nature that lie about him, 
and by begetting an attitude of inquiry into their meaning so that 
the truth is discovered through the exercise of the child's own self 
activities. Nature study stands for the active pupil and the sug- 
gesting teacher. The good teacher will develop in the child a 
love for nature, which is an important result to be obtained. The 
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Nature Study movement inclndee the introduction of such active 
Tork ae Manual Training and Domestic Science, representing as 
they doj "active, expresaive and self directive factors." The newer 
education aims at the training of the whole child to take the high- 
est part and lead its best life in the community. 

When pupils shall have reached the high school the method o( 
study developed by Nature Study will have become a habit and will 
have permeated also all the other subjects of their couise. This is 
the scientific attitude, a spirit of search after truth through investi- 
gation, without prejudice. 

In the high school, however, the subject matter becomea better 
related, and the treatment more systeniatic and logical, resulting in 
the formnlation of laws and principles. Consequently more atten- 
tion will he given there to elementary science and its applications 
than to nature study. 

Many efforts have been made to improve our rural echools. The 
taek is more difficult today tlian it has been for centuries, for "a 
vast body of knowledge has to be brought into educational account. 
The old tradition has to be examined, readjusted to new needs, 
and in part to be discarded." New studies have to be introduced, 
and Bcientiflc thought has to be given to the training of the senses 
and of the physique. 
^ The ideal systems of schools for the rural districts would, in my 
judgment, be (1) the establishment of several centrally located 
agricultural high schools in every state, each equipped with one 
or more teachers on its staff trained in an agricultural college, ac- 
quainted witli the practical side of agriculture, and able to use the 
farm in connection with the high schools as a good teacher usee Ma 
science laboratory to demonstrate in a practical way the best scien- 
tific principles and methods advocated by the Experiment Stations. 
These Schools would act as feeders for the agricultural college of 
the State. (2) A good consolidated school for the township where 
the first year of the high school would be connected in course with 
the elementary grade work. This secondary course would be adapted 
to the larger hoys and girls, who spend most of their time on the 
farm, hut who would be willing to spend two or three months of 
the year in a study of the activities of the district, for the purpose 
of the bettering of their knowledge of the farm proceeeee and 
thereby gaining power for service. Good rural schools where na- 
ture study would form the basis of the school effort, as in the lower 
grades of the Consolidated School, 

Snch a system, I say, with the agricultural college at the apez. 
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with several agricultural high schools^ a coiiflolidated school in every 
township^ doing continuation work of a secondary nature^ and good 
smaller schools carrying on nature work by the Nature Study 
method^ would be ideal; but the trouble with this scheme is the 
great cost^ which would make it impracticable in most states. It 
is a matter of regret that there is such an aversion to paying taxes^ 
e?en for such an excellent thing as good schools; but I suppose the 
people must be educated to pay taxes pleasantly. Tax-paying is 
oo-operation for mutual benefit, and without taxes we would not be 
able to have good schools and churches, and most of our modem 
conveniences. 

In Canada we have not yet reached the state of advancement 
when the people are a unit as to the importance of such a scheme 
of education and are willing to tax themselves for a system of 
schools such as I have indicated. Through the influence of two or 
three agencies, however, our rural people are beginning to realise 
the value of an agricultural education. They have been convinced 
by good object lessons. By continuing our good work we hope by 
and by to get our ideal system of schools. We consider it wiser 
to educate our people to a realization of the need of agricultural 
high schools so that they will voluntarily undertake the burden of 
taxation necessary for their establishment and maintenance, then 
to legisliation ahead of public sentiment. 

The first agency I shall note is the Ontario Agricultural College 
at Ouelph, Ontario; established 32 years ago by an act of the 1^- 
islature for the benefit of the farmers, it was for the first fifteen 
years disowned by the farmers themselves. It was a football for 
the contending political parties? Subjected, therefore, to severe 
gales of scrutiny and criticism it grew slowly, but its roots became 
firmly planted. For many years the members of the college stafi! 
remained at home, thinking they had done their whole duty when 
they gave instruction to the students who came to the dass-rooms; 
but the farmer was not to be won over by that method. Then the 
staff went out to the farmers, talked with them, advised with them, 
and, by practical, sensible demonstrations won their confidence. 

Thus arose our farmers' institutes, an extensive system of the 
Agricultural Collie, a means by which scientific knowledge was 
popularized and applied to practical agriculture. Side by side 
with the Farmers' Institutes were the Fruit Growers', the live 
Stock, the Dairy, and the Poultry Associations, all encouraged and 
aided by the Agricultural College. 

The farmers became interested in the improved methods of deal- 
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ing with the soil^ plants and animals^ and wanted to know more. 
They read the bnlletins issued by the collie, attended the short 
courses at the College arranged for their special benefit, and co- 
operated in the experimental work carried out under the direction 
of the College. 

All this, it will be perceived, was along the line of educating the 
farmer to help himself. Then again, when we consider that for 
more than thirty years the Ontario Agricultural College has stood 
for a careful study of nature and nature's processes as an essential 
factor in successful agriculture, and has insisted that such a study 
is one of the very best foundations for general culture, we can un- 
derstand how her graduates would form an influential body of men 
both able and willing to help along the movement for a better train- 
ing for the farmer's boy. 

The course at the agricultural college not only developed the in- 
teUigence, stimulated the imagination, widened the outlook and 
gave the students scientific, practical and sympathetic interest in 
the world about them, but it also gave them as free citizens of a ris- 
ing nation, a greater interest in civic affairs and showed them the 
value of co-operation and collective action. 

The second agency for the advancement of rural education is 
inseparably associated with the name of Dr. James W. Robertson, 
whom some of the members here met at Lexington, Ky., in the early 
part of this year. As Commissioner of Agriculture for Canada, Dr. 
Eobertson began a series of illustration experiments to 'Tielp the 
farmer make more of himself and his fann.'' He organized a sys- 
tem of cold storage from the Creamery to the British market, with 
the result that the increase of butter exported was sixteen fold in 
eight years (1894 to 1902). 

In Prince Edward Island particularly did Dr. Bobertson show 
the value of co-operation and education in the manufacture of 
butter and cheese. In 1891 there was an output valued at $8448.00. 
In 1901 the value of the output was $566,824.00. A sixty-seven 
fold increase in ten years. In the provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
greatly increased returns were the result of the application of in- 
telligent labor to the agricultural industries. In Ontario between 
1894 and 1904 the value of the agricultural products for export 
doubled in value notwithstanding the fact that the number of farms 
and farmers remained nearly stationary. 

Dr. Bobertson's policy in all his efforts to make the farms more 
productive was "simply to break the way for new and vaet interests 
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and then to withdraw in favor of the spirit of self help that they 
have arotuaed and directed." 

While directing this movement of application of science^ organi- 
zation and co-operation to faorm labor^ Dr. Bobertson was not for- 
getful of the boys and girls of the farm. He was planning a kind 
of school training in which the "duties of joys of the farm" would 
be emphasized. In this scheme he secures the co-operation of Sir 
William C. MacDonald^ a millionaire merchant of Montreal^ who 
supplied the funds. 

To show the importance of planting selected seed in improving 
the crops^ and to create an interest in this matter among the boys 
and girls^ they established a seed grain competition. Prizes were 
offered to encourage the selection of the largest heads of the most 
vigorous plants^ and growing seed from these heads on a plot by 
itself. "There was a yearly competition for every province, and 
a main competition extending over three years. Any boy or girl 
living on a Canadian farm who was imder 18 years of age could 
enter the competition." Four hundred and eighty-five prizes were 
given in the yearly comipetition, of a total value of nearly $11,000. 

Encouraged by the great interest shown in this work, they 
planned what is now known as the MacDonald Sural Schools* 
Movement. It had a three-fold object: 

1. To show the value of consolidation of schools by the establish- 
ment of rural consolidated schools in each of the eastern provinces, 
well equipped with competent stafib for teaching along with the 
ordinary subjects, manual training and nature study, where school 
garden work is emphasized. 

2. To train teachers in the new subject of Manual Training, 
Domestic Science and Nature Study. The MacDonald Institute 
of the Ontario Agricultural College is the training school of the 
teachers helped by the fimd. In future the teachers will be trained 
at the MacDonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec. 

3. To provide school gardens at a group of five schools in each 
province, with a travelling instructor in charge of each group, he 
spending one day each week at each of the schools of the group, 
guiding both teacher and pupils. 

The MacDonald movement in Canada is an effort to construct 
something better along educational lines than th«t which now ex- 
ists in rural districts. "The movement has nothing destructive 
in it. It does not desire to destroy anything that now exists; but 
it hopes to construct something better and thereby replace what is 
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poor. It aimB at helping the rural population to understand better 
what education is, and what it may do for them and their children. 

The term of three years during which the fund agreed to main- 
tain these agencies is now nearly over, and we are ahle to see the 
results as it were from the distance. 

The results are : 

1. A great interest has been aroused throughout Canada in the 
matter of education, more especially rural education, and more at- 
tention is now being given to the improvement of school grounds 
and buildings, to the better remuneration of teachers, and to the 
courses of study. 

2. The leaders of education feel that they now have a strong 
backing of public opinion for the improvements they have in 
mind. 

3. Nature Study (with the school garden). Manual Training 
and Domestic Science are subjects that vitalize and give interest 
to the work of the schooL They relate the school to the home, re- 
move the tendency of resUessness that prevails to an alarming 
extent in rural communities, furnish during the early years of the 
child ^'exercise through which he acquires unconsciously the taste 
and capacity for work/^ and also the mental attitude of inquiry into 
the meaning of things in the presence of the facts. 

4. The rural population oan be brought to appreciate good 
education whenever good illustrations are brought to their atten- 
tion, and show that they appreciate it by increasing their school 
tax to maintain the new school. The rate payers of the consolidated 
schools have, during the last three years, seen visions that disturb 
contentment, and they will never be satisfied again with the old, 
poorly equipped school of pre-consolidation days. 

The people naturally ask if by one man's work so much good can 
be done, how much good can the Sta);e do with its resources behind 
it? 

The MacDonald movement is, in other words, a grand demonstra- 
tion of the application of improved methods of education which our 
most advanced educators have visited, but which the State was not 
willing to adopt into its educational system on account of lack of 
public support. 

It is the forerunner of a system of rural education, supported 
by public funds, that prepares the child for complete living on the 
farm. 

On January lst» 1905, Dr. Bobertson resigned the position of 
Commissioner of Agriculture to devote his entire time and energy 
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to the canymg out of a still broader scheme of education for the 
betterment of the mral classes^ viz.^ an Agricnltaral Collq;e and 
Teadiers' Training School^ to be known as the MacDonald Coll^;e. 
The btdldings are now well under way^ and it is expected that class 
work will begin in September, 1907. The funds are generally pro- 
vided by Sir William MacDonald for both the equipment and the 
maintenance of this great institution which aims to give the young 
men who attend a good sound practical education, an education 
which will equip them thoroughly for their life work; to give 
young women, farmers' daughters, as good a chance as the farmers' 
sons by a training in Household Science, and to train teachers for 
all the grades, so that they may direct the children under their 
charge to do those things that miake life most worth living. 



Shall Agriculture Be Taught in the 

Secondary Schools of the 

United States? 

By Dr. S. A. Knapp^ United States Bureau of Plant Industry, 

St. Charles, La. 

The thoughtful people of our country have become alarmed at 
the rapid increase of mimicipal wealth as compared with that of 
the rural districts upon which they depend for support. It is not 
alone the aggregation of great wealth and population of a few chief 
centres of trade, but the rapid transfer of National influence and 
political power from the home making and liberty loving democracy 
of our rural domains to the centres of wealth, where the few are 
dominant. A large proportion of the vast wealth created annually 
from the soil, ultimately enriches the city, instead of developing 
and improving the resources of the country. 

The enormous sums paid by the farmers for transportation and 
to other public utilities, for instance, of all kinds, for clothing and 
for mnnufactures, all And their way into city coffers and finally 
the moiety of money left the farmer from a year of toil is taken 
to a city bank and deposited for safe keeping. It is not, however, 
the rapid transfer of wealth from the country to the city that causes 
this great alarm; it is the almost imiversal removel of the leaders 
of men and the captains of industry from the coimtry to the city. 
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This disorganizes and cripples the country, weakens its e£FectLTe 
forces and lowers its civilization. 

Bealizing what laust be the effect upon our nationfil life if this 
is allowed to continue, patriotic men everywhere are attempting to 
provide a remedy. Just at present a remedy quite generally ac- 
cepted is the giving of instruction in Agriculture in the Secondary 
schools. Let us weigh the reasons assigned for the addition of the 
study of Agriculture to the high school curriculum. 

1st. It is claimed that instruction in agriculture will promote 
and possibly create a love for the soil and the things it produces, 
and give to the pupil a tendency to the life on the farm. There 
may be a little in this, but not much. All studies in the secondary 
schools are largely elementary, and are expected only to prepare 
the student for wider investigations in the future and are scarcely 
carried far enough to create tendencies. 

If they give direction, as a whole they point so many different 
ways, that one counterbalances the other. A love for the soil is 
not created or enhanced by the study of a book on agriculture, or 
any pedagogic lessons iu soil manipulation. It is founded on an 
intelligent and successfid farm life and the environments of an 
orderly and thrifty country home. The pupil at this stage is not 
thinking about tendencies any more than the nursing child thinks 
about growing. He is simply developing. 

The factors which determine our idtimate choice of farm life 
Sfre rarely scholastic tendencies, but matter of fact business rela- 
tions or opportunities. It is doubtful whether the knowledge ac- 
quired in the high schools would be an influential factor in determ- 
ining the choice of a rural life, once in a thousand instances. 

We are liable to the same erroneous conclusions here that were 
entertained towards agricultural colleges, and were influential in 
establishing them, to-wit., that they would lead to the choice of a 
rural occupation and promote a higher life upon the farm. 

Agricultural colleges have done a great work aoid will ultimately 
become more useful to the world, but if they have been influential 
in directing the sons and daughters of the farmers to the farm or 
have exerted their educational forces to increase the number of 
practical farmers, it is not generally known. Even a bird has never 
whispered it. They have been some more potent than the universi- 
ties in transferring bright young men from the farms to other 
vocations. 

The second reason offered is that such instruction will make 
better and more successful farmers. Such assertions arise from a 
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complete misapprehension of what the science of agriculture is. 
It is entirely distinct from botany, chemistry and the sciences re* 
lated to it. As a science it has to do with iiie organic conditions 
and manipulations of soils, how to find them with plant food and 
fertilizero; it deals with the propagati<Hi of plants and the beet 
methods of promoting their growth, with the selection, preeerva- 
ticn and germination of seeds, with pomology, entomology, and 
animal husbandry and kindred subjects. A man may be well 
versed in all the sciences that relate to agriculture and be master 
of the things I have enumerated as belonging to cigriculture and y^ 
be a failure as a farmer. There is a business side to farming, and 
it is the most important part — ^how to plan the woi'k and use the 
labor and teams to the greettest profit, how to economize in pur* 
chases and improve the farm to advantage, balancing the productive 
and non-productive equations. 

The schools unfortunately do not teach how to turn out at four 
in the morning and drive business relentlessly, till the dark calls 
to rest. The most failures in farming are on the business side and 
not on the scientific side. In the past three years I have been in 
close touch with over ten thousand of the best Southern farmers, 
and know the causes of their success on the farm. 

The notedly superior and successful farmers are universally good 
business men, and generally graduates of the common schools. I 
do not recall a single graduate of an agricultural collie or a uni- 
versity in the first rank. 

The thoroughly trained business man, with tireless energy and 
habits of order and thrift, who has been raised on the farm, can 
upon return to it, acquire the sciences applicable to his profession 
much more readily than the college trained man, versed in science, 
can master the business side of agriculture. 

Do not understand me as belittling the sciences or attempting 
to dwarf the advantages of college education. I am speaking only 
of the relative (advantages of business training and habits, compared 
with scientific knowledge in promoting success upon the farm. 

The average farmer does not keep any book account with his 
crops and does not know exactly where to place his losses or gains. 
In our co-operative demonstration work we require detailed crop 
accounts. 

In the fall of 1905 one of our Texas co-operative farmers came 
to our Houston ofiice greatly perplexed. He said to our Traveling 
Agent for his district : "I want you to go over my figures on my 
cotton crop. They show that I have cleared $19.50 per acre, above 
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all costs. This is impossible; there must be some mistake.'' When 
otir agent had gone over the computation and assured him it was 
correct, he seemed greatly excited, and said : '^ell, I am an idiot. 
I knew that I had made some money, but did not know just what 
crop made it. For two years I have been offered a quarter section 
of prairie land adjoining my farm for $15 per acre. Every acre 
of that land will produce a bale of cotton annually and I could pay 
for the farm out of the first crop and have money left Why haven't 
I done it ? Because I did not know how to figure. You have taught 
me and now T will buy. If you would not that farm will be sold 
before I get home/' and he walked the floor in nervous anxiety till 
the train time. To-day he owns the farm and paid for it out of the 
profits on this season's crop. 

The most gratifying feature of our Farmers' Co-operative Farm 
Demonstration Work is that wage-earners upon the farm have be- 
come scarce. Faom laborers are demanding a share of the crop 
and the share workers are quite generally buying farms and paying 
good prices. 

This learning agriculture, which is a compound of the following 
ingredients — one-eighth science, three-eighths art and one-half busi- 
ness methods, out of a book — ^is like reading up on the hand saw and 
jack plane and hiring out for a carpenter. 

A third reason is frequently given for teaching agriculture in 
the secondary schools, and this is that it will promote a wide 
diversification upon Southern farms and be the means of establish- 
ing profitable crop rotations, dairying and animal husbandry in 
general. 

Tn cotton and rice the South has two of the most profitable crops 
in the world. 

Our position is that it is better to go directly to the farmers 
and show them how to make maximum crops of these staples and 
still improve the fertility of their soil, than to attempt by an 
indirect process to influence them to diversify and go into lines of 
farming that will not pay half as well. I have hundreds of farmers 
who have cleared above all expenses over $40.00 per acre on cotton 
this season, and under boll weevil conditions. It is a little difficult 
to persuade these men to change their methods and go into a line 
of farming that at best will pay them only $5 to $7 per acre net. 

It may be inferred from the foregoing that I am opposed to the 
teaching of agriculture in the schools. I am not; but most em- 
phatically favor it to the extent that it can be taught successfully. 
I am opposed to fauliy reasons for introducing it. There is one 
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Teason that I Accept, and it is sufficient, and that is some knowledge 
of agriculture belongs to the equipment essential to a reasonably 
broad education, even a common education. Botany and chemistry 
are taught in the secondary schools, not because the average pupil 
expects to be a botanist or chemist, or even to use them very much 
in practical life, but because they deal with the things about us, 
and explain them. Not to know something of these branches is to 
be considered ignorant. 

Just so the domain with which agriculture deals is all about us. 
More than half our population reside in the country. The material 
of whidi our homes are constructed, our food and our clothing are 
all of country origin and related to agriculture. 

Not to know something about the history and management of 
soils, plants and domestic animals is dense and unpardonable ignor- 
ance. Agriculture ranks with algebra and geometry, with geog- 
raphy, history and the sciences as among the common things that 
ought to be kno^n as far as they can be through the limited instruc- 
tion given in the secondary schools; and in my opinion agriculture 
is the most practical and important of all the branches with which 
I have above grouped it. 

Is it quite fair to the youth, who must live and climb by toil, to 
leave out of their equipment for life's work the knowledge of how 
to do things, especially how to manage that complicated muf^biTift 
known as a farm? As a part of mental discipline should not the 
ability to do things be trained and strengthened in connection with 
the capacity to think things, so that the things thought may have 
a material life, and is not such training of signal value? 

The only question to be considered, then, is to what extent can 
it be practically or profitably taught in the secondary schools? 
Second, how can it be safely injected into an overcrowded curricu- 
lum without doing injury to the other important branches of learn- 
ing? A common mistake will be in attempts to do too much. 

A few weeks since the President of a school board in an import- 
ant interior dty called me in conference to discuss a course in 
agriculture for the high schools of his city. He outlined his 
tentative plans as follows: Give a full course of instruction in 
practical agriculture, horticulture and animal husbandry. For 
laboratory work he would purchase a farm of from 50 to 100 
acres adjacent to the city, lay out the fanning lands into plats and 
small fields for tillage; purchase a small herd of choice animals, 
representative of the different breeds, and have swine, sheep and 
poultry departments. Do you know anything about stock? I asked. 
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He replied in the negative. Have you any live atock experte among 
your teachers? He anawered ^^no/' Then eliminate animal indus- 
try from your course. It would be a failure even if you had experts^ 
for you could not keep them and handle them in a practical way, 
and h^ice all your teaching and demonstration would lead to error. 
Eliminate alao general farming, because this is largely made up of 
economic practices, which lead to oertain results. A town farm^ 
and especially a farm owned by the public, oan never be economic 
It might be healthful because the public would laugh at it. A 
knowledge of how plants feed and grow, the effect of root and 
top pruning, what changes are brought about by deeper plowing 
and more frequent stirring of the soil, the amount of moisture it 
should contain and the effect of increase of temperature; the dq>th 
at which various seeds should be planted and cultivated to secure 
the best results of practical information about plants, their profit- 
able productive and economic uses could be imparted. Soil ex- 
haustion, the use of winter cover crops, the effect of crop rotation, 
the advantage of using manures and fertilizers could easily be 
brought into the lines of investigation. 

The birds, the animal and the insect paste of the bam should be 
given attention. The common woods of the country and their 
economic uses, and the different methods of preserving them should 
have a place in the secondary studies. Closely allied to agriculture 
are some of the mechanic arts. Elementary training in the use of 
tools, and the construction of farm buildings is a strong factor in 
the successful farmer. If at such times as his farm work is not 
pressing he can make his improvements and construct buildings, it 
decreases expenses and improves efBiciency. Much the larger part 
of our usable knowledge is acquired by indirection through the 
world's object lessons. If measured by their usefulness in life the 
most valuable half of our education is rarely touched in the school 
room for secondary education, to-wit., agriculture Jborticulture, 
farm mechanics and sciences and business methods as applied to 
^the farm. The answer is, these things can be acquired at home. 
No. Under present conditions they can not be, and certainly they 
have not been and that is just what is troubling American farmers 
to-day. So history, mathematics and sciences might be taught at 
home. They are not, because at the majority of homes they are not 
understood. It is equally true that at most of farm homes the in- 
dustrial and economic sciences necessary to the farmer are not un- 
derstood. 

Agriculture in most sections consists simply in a series of motions 
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inherited from Adam. What has been stated in regard to the re- 
quirements for men, should be equally emphasized about those for 
women. No young woman is quite half educated who is not a po^ 
graduate in household economy, especially in preparing the food 
needful for the farmer, in making and repairing the clothing, in 
the orderly arrangement of the household, in the laws of health and 
care of the sick, in the managem^it of the domestic fowls and in 
the knowledge of the trees and plants required for useful or oma^ 
mental purposes. These ought to be acquired at home, but they 
are not and at most homes can not be in a high degree. Shall the 
young men and young women go out into life half educated and half 
equipped for duty ? 

The paramount question is. How can so many branches be thrust 
into the curriculum of the secondary schools? Can any that are 
now accepted and in place be eliminated? If the secondary schools 
are to remain the great training schools for elementary teachers 
and to prepare the large majority of men and women for the various 
vocations of life, then the curriculum should rather be strengthened 
than weakened in every division. There is no room in the schools 
of elementary equipment, and if there was, the pupils are scarcely 
prepared to acquire agriculture and the teachers are not equipped 
to impart the instruction. 

If there is not time for agriculture in the secondary schools as 
at present orgaoiized, and no material reduction can be made in 
the time devoted to the present lines of study, what can be done? 
I suggest the following plan for consideration : Increase the period 
for holding the school one hour daily, and devote this hour and 
a half a day on Saturday to agriculture and kindred studies not 
now taught. At once I hear the objections that the teachers and 
pupils are taxed to their full capacity at present. Allow me to 
explain: There should be no books in this added work. All the 
knowledge shoidd filter into the pupil by absorption, through object 
and doing lessons in the open air; hence, they should be restful 
and invigorating. It is too common an American opinion that rest- 
ful exercises consist in engaging in some physical folly tiiat has no 
useful purpose. All such theories haive their baneful effect on 
American character. Manly exercises without useful accomplish- 
ment is like the art of talking without meaning anything. All 
manly exercises should have a definite purpose and accomplish some- 
thing useful to the world. 

An hour devoted to agriculture in a field laboratory after a day 
in the school room would be restful as well as instructive. During 
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the day these field leasons should be prepared by the instrocton in 
agriculture, just as the apparatus ia prepared and the problemB 
aaaigned for the day to each student in a chemical laboratoTy. 
Some pnpila would work with the soil to determine the relative 
value of deep and shallow tillage and the percentage of gain, by 
frequent and thorough cultivation; others would deal with moisture 
in the soO, and note the effect on plants from insufficient, sufficient 
and superabundant moisture, the effect of temperature in floile op 
of fertilizers upon the soOa and how to apply them ; the propagation 
of good seeds, their preservation and their value in the crop. There 
are almost endless problems along this line, all of which stand for 
millions of loss or gains to the farmers. How plants feed and how 
plants grow furnish many lessons; what effect root pruning baa 
upon the top or top pruning upon the root; what causee them to 
eulk and pout, or t\irn pale and refuse to grow. 

Others spend the hour among the flowering plants and sbroba, 
and learn what marvels of beauty can emanate from sbrunkeai 
seeds; others are among the plants and trees that yield the luscious 
fruits, and still others are busy with the forest trees that fumjah 

>the useful woods. In cold or stormy weather the shops should be 
open with simple tools and lessons in their use. For the girls there 
fihould be an opportunitj' to acquire some knowledge of housekeep- 
ing and all the things that can be transferred to the home to elevate 
it and make life more enjoyable. There ia nothing new in these 
^^ suggestions. Hundreds have made the same before. Where we 

^L differ ia that they end in these instructions with the lesson book and 
^H object lessons. These are not sufficient. Agriculture can not be 
^H acquired from a book nor from object leesons. These may be 
^1 illustrative and helpful, but are insufficient. Instead of object 
^1 lessons where the teaeher demonstrates and explains, there must be 
^H doing lessons where the pupil demonstrates hy his own labor. 
^M Instead of plats a few feet square, these plats should be small 

^H fields, each boy owning and working one just large enough to illus- 
^H trate all the problems, but not so large but what he can work it 
^M easily and thoroughly. Let each pupil understand that whatever id 
^M produced upon his little farm belongs to him and he can sell it 
^1 whenever it matures. Furnish the boys excellent seeds, such as their 
^H parents will desire for planting on the farm. Encourage the girla 
^M to transfer the choice plants to their homes to beautify them. In 
^1 the rural towns T am in favor of increasing the school hours upon 
^H the above plans. Town leisure for boys and girls is doing more to 
^H tmdermine the youth of the land than any other single cause. In 
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the rural districts it nmy not be practicable to increase the horns; 
if not, rednce the hours for other branches and substitute practical 
studies. Give the pupils an opportunity to absorb something useful 
instead of an absorption of the vicious that is now going on. I 
am a strong believer in education by absorption^ but the environ- 
ments must be adjusted^ so that contact is had with the pure and 
the useful and the needful for uplifting. Our schools have not gone 
far enough in the villages and minor cities, where the environment 
for youth is worse than in the large cities. In the towns eight hours 
are taken for sleep, eight hours for schools and eight hours for 
environment instruction. What is this environment instruction? 
In the main it is the game, the streets, the saloons and the occasional 
daily paper — ^nothing practical, nothing usefuL Qooi people have 
been trying to remedy this by establishing high-grade reading rooms 
and Young Men's Christian Associations. These are paliative, but 
not remedial. There is the same taint of viciousness about them, 
for they promote idleness, when the chief cause of wrong doing is 
idleness. An idle saint only differs from an idle sinner in a coat 
of paint and direction. He does not harm, but is full of the virus 
of nearly all wrong doing, idleness, and the time is liable to com^ 
when the direction will be mistaken or forgotten and the natural 
rottenness of leisure will have its sway. Abolish idleness, and we 
have struck at the root of vice. Every man should be employed. 
The idle should be treated as criminals. Everv woman should have 
full occupation, and every child over six years old should have a 
little work in proportion to his strength, and all labor should be of 
the useful kind and helpful to the family, or the community, or the 
world. I see about the towns boys 16 to 18 years old who know 
nothing of plants or tools and have never done a real da/s work. 
It was not thus in the older times. 

Secondary schools should immediately prepare to instruct in the 
common and useful things of life, with the intent to impart knowl- 
edge, inspire a love of industry and lessen the hours of idleness 
with the added object of making men with sinews of steel and 
of pure and masterful character. 

In the country, some modification of our common school system 
in the South is imperatively necessary, owing to the two races. The 
township graded school must take the place of the present scattered 
and unsatisfactory district school. With this change it will be 
possible to establish a secondary high school in the country; and if 
farm boys are to be retained in the country and follow the life of 
farmers, their education should begin and terminate in the country. 
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and they should never be subjected to the influences of town life. 
Country high schools will be an important factor in this great 
work. 

On the farms we are not confronted with eight hours of idleness. 
The demonstration plats at the schools can be smaller, for country 
pupils may have their main demonstration plats at home, which 
should be regularly inspected by the teacher. 

The lessons in domestic science should be such as are directly 
applicable to the farm; the better honue should be the farm home; 
the better cooking shoidd be the simple, homely but nourishing 
dishes of the farm. I recall an instance where an eflEort was made 
years since to establish a school of domestic economy in connection 
with an agricultural college. The lady in charge made a prelimin- 
SiTy report, by items, showing that it would be necessary to expend 
twelve hundred dollars for kitchen equipments. The simple foods 
she expected to prepare to demonstrate her work could only be 
afforded by the rich, and if eaten regularly would kill a bear. 
Plain, sensible women who understand the requirements of rural 
homes, should be placed in charge of domestic economy instruction. 
Such a woman in every township could be of infinite help to the 
people. While she lectures to the pupils about foods and clothing 
and the laws of health, she could be means of infinite good to the 
farm homes by suggestion and direction. 

It may be objected that this plan can not be put into execution 
for the reasons: First, the teachers qualified for such instruction 
can not be found. They never will be found till there is a definite 
demand made for them. The agricultural colleges are well 
equipped for such works. Our people woiJd easily meet this 
emergency. Second, it is too expensive. If the district schools 
were all consolidated into a township school, a teacher for practical 
agriculture and farm mechanics, and one for household sciences 
could be added without increasing the present taxation. Third, 
the people do not want it. Thoy woul^ not listen to lessons in school 
house cooking and receipts for caring for a family. 

They will give heed if anything is offered worthy of attention. 
The farmers of the South have in the main held to the farm methods 
of past centuries, without progress and with slight varitftion. 

The Mexican boll weevil came and many of the best planters in 
the South predicted the speedy ruin of the cotton industry. Three 
years since, the United States Bureau of Plant Industry opened a 
campaign to make cotton despite the ravages of the weevil. The 
farmers gave heed and this year Texas has made the largest crop of 
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cotton in her history with conntless boll weevils present in nearly 
every county. 

A single instance to illustrate. Last month the citizens of Smith 
County, Texas, invited me to address a meeting of farmers at 
Tyler, the connty seat. At the close of the meeting a bnsiness 
session was called and a nnanimons reqiiest was made for more 
work. They wanted 150 demonstration farms and one seed farm 
established in that countv. When told that we had no funds for 
such intensive work, they subscribed the amount required in fifteen 
minutes, and the ^ork was commenced the next day. It has now 
proceeded so far that withont question two seed farms and 200 
demonstration farms will be established within the next thirfy days 
in Smith County. Already men who had offered their farms for 
sale have withdrawn them and propose to hold and improve them. 
They believe lands are more valuable among such people, and they 
are. 

To review: It is my judgment that if agriculture should be 
added to the curriculum of the secondary schools in the text-book 
form only, it woidd be more injurious than beneficial. 

2. That if taught by object lessons solely, the advantages would 
be very slight. 

3. That if taught by demonstration, each pupil being the dem- 
onstrator and working out the problems on a little farm under his 
exclusive control, rewarded by the success and the sale of the pro- 
ceeds, it would be of great value. 

4. An opportunity should be afforded for learning how to use 
tools, construct farm buildings and repair machinery. 

5. Equal facilities should be afforded girls in the lines that will 
fit them to take charge of a household. 

6. Every lesson taught in the school should be immediately ap- 
plied to the farm and the home. 

Upon the revival of letters, at the close of the dark ages, it was 
thought that education was for the few and should be limited mainly 
to the classics, mathematics and logic. It required centuries before 
modem languages and sciences were admitted upon an equality 
and schools made the rightful heritage of all. 

Now the battle is for a recognition of industrial education in the 
people's schools. 

The final reason I offer for its admission is that it is a national 
necessity. The great battles of the future will be industrial battles. 
England, Germany, France, Japan and the United States are put- 
ting forth every effort to gain industrial advantage. 
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At present the other nations excel ns in industry; we are superior 
in inyentiye genius and machinery. When onr machinery is com- 
bined with their superior industry, what then? Becently there was 
some discussion about the armies and navy of Japan. I have no 
fear of Japan equipped for war; but I do fear industrial Japan, 
where every child is a natural mechanic and farmer and delights 
in toiL Where ereiy woman is personified skill and every man a 
past master of industry. To-day they are poor; in a generation 
they will be rich and dominate the trade of the Orient. If by any 
process of training, it matters not how costly, we could implant in 
the American youth a imiversal love of industry and a universal 
knowledge of agriculture and the mechanical arts, they would blend 
with our native genius, skill and abilily to do masterful things, and 
Americans would become the industrial arbiters of the world. 
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Tenth Annual Conference For Educa- 
tion in the South. 

Accordiog to an aimouncment already made by the Chairman of 
the Ezecntive Committee^ the Conference will meet at the Carolina 
Hotels Pinehnrst, North Carolina^ on the morning of Tnesday, 
April 9th^ at 10 o^cloek, and will continue through the following 
Wednesday and Thursday^ closing on the night of Thursday, April 
11th. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee and other offi- 
cers of the Conference in Atlanta^ it was decided to follow the 
advice frequently given by many who are greatly interested in its 
work, and for this year the meetings are to be held at a retired 
place having accommodation for all who may desire to attend, the 
purpose being to secure actual conference upon the various methods 
employed for the promotion of public education in the several 
States. 

The place chosen is in the State of North Carolina where, at 
the Winston-Salem Conference in 1901, these meetings first began 
to attract the interest of all parts of the South. Pinehurst is cen- 
tral and easy of access to those who have been present on former 
occasions and for the many others who have expressed a desire to 
attend. 
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The plan for the entertaiimieiit of all membera of the Conference 
tinder one nmf, will facilitate personal acquaintance and a free 
exchange of opinions on the many vital questions which especially 
interest tho&e engaged in educational effort, and it is anticipated 
that the esercisea in general will be more informal than they have 
been in previous Conferences. 

It is impossible, at this date, to present a complete program, bat 
among the featuree will be the following : 

A etatement of the hiator}' and meaning of the Conference and 
the Southern Education Board. 

A discussion upon "Agriculture and the Southern Parmer," by 
Dr. S. A. Knapp, of Lake Charles, La., Mr. T. 0. Sandy, of 
Famiville, Vs., and Dr. L, IT. Bailey, of Cornell TTniversity. 

A discuaeion of "Woman's Work for Public Schools," with reporte 
from women who have been foremost in tlie several States in organ- 
izing effort for school improvement. 

A State Superintendents' meeting, with reports from the State 
Superintendents and from the Campaign Committee of the South- 
em Education Board. 

A meeting in the interest of High Schools and Secondary Educa- 
tion, with reports from Dr. Bmce Payne, Prof, P. P. Claxton and 
Prof. W. H. Hand. 

There will also be addresses by President Harry Pratt Judaon, 
of Chicago University, and others who are eminent in the educa- 
tional world. 

The Southern Passenger Association offers the following rate on 
the railroads: 

One first-class fare plus twenty-five (85) cents for the round trip 
(minimum fare 50 cents) from all points in the territory south 
of the Ohio and Potomac and east of the Mississippi rivers, includ- 
ing Washington, D. C, Cincinnati, 0., Evansville, Ind., and Cairo, 
m. Tickets limited to continuous passage in each direction, will 
be sold April 7, 8 and 0, 1907, with limit good to leave Pinehurat 
returning not later than AprU 18, 1907. 

On the Trunk Lines from New York, Buffalo, Pittsburg and in- 
termediate points, tickets for the rotmd trip to Pinehurst may 
be obtained for one and a third fare. Those purposing to go from 
north of the Potomac are advised to \*Tite for fuller particulars 
concerning rates to the "Secretary of the Southern Education 
Board," 784 Broadway, Kew York. 

Full information may be obtained at local railway stations eajly 
in Apnl. 
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The Tate at the Caiolixia Hotd^ at Pmehursty where the Confer- 
ence is to meet^ will be $3.50 per day. Special arrangementB may 
be made for room with bath at $4.50 per day. 

All persons expecting to attend the Conference should commnni- 
cate, as early as convenient^ with Mr. H. W. Priest, manager, 'TPhe 
Carolina/' Pinehnrst, N. C. 

The influence of the Conference for Education in the Sonth has 
broadened and deepened with increasing power during the tiitip 
years of its life. The first three Convocations were held at Capon 
Springs, W. Ya., the last six at Winston-Salem, N. C, Athens, Gku, 
Bichmond, Ya., Birmingham, Ala., Columbia, S. C, and Lexington^ 
Ky. Its purpose is to spread the Gk>spel of Education for all the 
people. Its aim is not professional but popular. All who sympor 
fhize with its general aims are welcome to its sessions. The topics 
presented and discussed have a common interest for educators of 
ev^ rank, trustees of educational corporations, public educational 
officials and l^slators, and intelligent patriotic citizens. 

Each locality that has entertained the Conference has derived a 

large benefit &om its presence, many friends of education have 

found encouragement and sympathy in attendance upon its sea* 

sions and good fellowship has been created between people from 

'widely separated sections of the country. 

S. C. MiTOHELL^ Yirginia« 
W. H. Hand, South Carolina, 
P. P. Claxton, Tennessee, 
Geosqe J. Ramsey, Kentucky, 
Harry Hodgson, Georgia, 
Sydney J. Bowie, Alabama, 
Paxil H. SAn2n)EBS, Mississippi, 
Jakes H. Dillard, Louisiana, 
John H. Hinemon, Arkansas, 

Executive Committee. 

Bobert C. Ogdbn, New York, President, 
Charles B. Ayoook, North Carolina, Vice-President 
Benjaion J. Baldwin, Alabama, Secretary. 
William A. Blair, North Carolina, Treasurer. 
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The Conference On Secondary Educa- 
tion in the South. 

The eecond seBsion of the Conference was held at the University 
of Virginia, November 22, 23, 24, 1906. The first session was held 
at the same place the previous year. Inyitationa to the meeting 
were sent to the Chancellors and Presidents of the State Universi- 
ties, the State Superintendents of Education, the Professors of 
Secondary Education in the State Uuiveraities. the Heads of all 
the Colleges in Virginia, and a few specialists in Agriculture. Presi- 
dent E. A, Alderman made the opening address of welcome. 

The following topics formed the basis for the discuesioDS: 

1. In what definite ways may the U. S. Department of Educa- 
tion further the establishment of a system of public high schools, 
by Elmer E. Brown, U. S. Commisaioner of Education. 2. In 
what definite ways may the State Department of Education develop 
a system of public high schools once established, by Preeident J. W. 
Abereromhie, of Alabama. 3. The relations of higher institutions 
of learning to high schools, by Prof. Joseph S. Stewart, of Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 4. What is the definite work of Professors of Sec- 
ondary Education, by Dr. Wallace Buttrick, of the General Educa- 
tion Board, New York, and Dr. Bruce E. Payne, of University of 
Virginia. 5. The High School course of study: (a) Agriculture 
in the High School, by Dr. S. A. Knapp end Dr. D. T. Crosby, of 
theU. S. Department of Agriculture; (b) Sciences in High Schools, 
by Preeident Francis P. Venable of the University, of North Caro- 
lina, and Brown Ayres, of University of Tennessee. 6. Agencies 
and methods of training high school teachers, by Professor P. P. 
Clajcton, of University of Tennessee. 

These conferences are held to stimulate united efEort among all 
the forces for the development of public high schools in reach of all 
the people, and to bring into some kind of unity the high school 
standards in the several states of the South. The High School is 
now the weakest point of our educational system and these confer- 
ences must stimulate thought and activity among the school authori- 
ties. Already gratifying restults come from South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama in increased applications for 
secomlary education, and the plana for accrediting the schools 
after examination is well begun. We give all of this issue to papers 
read at the Conference and commend most cheerfully the efllorts now 
being made to develop and correlate our High Schools of the South. 
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The Gteneral Edacatioii Board has imdertakezi no more helpful 
work for the South than the aid now being given to a nnmber of otir 
states to inAintain a Professor of Secondary Education. We hope 
the Board will soon be able to extend the work to all of the Southern 
States. The establishment of these lectnre trips in all of onr state 
nniyersities will do more to systematize onr coU^ entrance re- 
quirements and high school cnrricnla, to train teachers for bigb 
school positions^ and to stimulate l^islation for the derelopment of 
high schools wherever needed than could thousands of dollars in 
gifts to individual schools. 



Book Reviews. 

Tjoiin Exercise Book. By A. I. Dotey. New TorJc : University Pub^ 
lishing Co. Part /, $0.25 ; parts II, III, IV, $0.20 each. 

Many teachers, many methods. In this series of four note-books^ 
Mr. Dotey has given to the world of teachers of high school Latin 
file scheme for thorough drill in Latin forms and syntax that he 
seems to have worl^ satisfactorily. Its practicability may appeal 
to some, and they may use it to good advantage; others, who have 
been getting the same results in a simpler way, will find this elabor- 
ate system of note-books a burden. 

There is one note-book for each of the first four books of Caesar's 
Oallic War, The aim, as explained in the brief prefatory note, is 
two-fold : ^Tirst, to guide and help the pupil in the preparation 
of his lessons; second, to assist the teacher in securing definite reci- 
tations and systematic reviews.*^ The plan for each lesson is di- 
vided into four parts: (1) Suggestive Questions and Notes. Com- 
paratively few of these contain any direct information for the pupil; 
most of them are the very questions that the teacher will ask in the 
recitation period. Thus time is saved for the class; for, with the 
help of the text and the notes of his edition of Caesar, the pupil 
has his answers all ready, and his response is immediate. Memory 
is thus abxmdantiy stimulated; but quick, reasoning judgment^ 
the power of accurate and definite thinking on the spur of the 
moment, the development of which is one of the chief aims of Latin 
study, is likely to be neglected. (2) Orammatical References. For 
each lesson the pupil has to write down some thirty references from 
his Latin grammar, or otherwise explain as many constructions. 
That may be a very profitable exercise for the deficient one-fifth 
or one-sixth of the average class. But for the bright, capable 
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pupil to be compelled, after he reaches the third or fourth book of 
Caesar, to vrite down daj after day the references or explanations 
of a direct object, an indirect object, an ablative of tiine, a predicate 
□ominatiTe, a BKbjunctive of purpose, infinitive, a complimentary, 
and thirty more of the same kind, and for the teacher to haive to 
lead that same stafT day after day, all that ie sheer vaate of good 
time and energy. (3) Blank space is provided, in which the pnpil 
ifl to write down all the words he has had to look up in the vocabulary, 
with their meanings ; this list he must commit to memory. Another 
column is reserved for notes which he may have occasion to take 
down in class. (4) Last of all, there is a space, properly headed, 
for the inflection of some word or words to be studied in advance, 
but written out during the recitation. 

This is, in many ways, an admirable scheme and most elaborate. 
Bnt the amount of labor involved on the part of both teacher and 
pnpil is enormous. Just to test it, the present reviewer selected at 
random the lesson on III, 21-32. It required nearly forty-five 
minutes to read the lesson (with the review), ansa-er the questions, 
write out the grammatical notes (40 in number), etc. The aver- 
age high school boy could scarcely do it in three or four times forty- 
five minutes and would probably worry a good deal longer as to 
what secturao means here, if it does not mean quarries. And the 
overworked teacher with twenty-five to forty of these exercises to 
correct daily would find the task still more burdensome. 

Probably no teacher of independence and initiative would choose 
to follow out this scheme literally. But any teacher of Latin would 

tflnd in it much of helpful suggestion. 
Walteb Millbb, Tulane Univereity, La. 



The PhUosophif of Ooetke's Favst. Thomas Davidson, Author of 
"The Pkilosophicai System of Antonio Rasmini Serbati," "Rous- 
seau and Education According to Nature," "The Parthenon 
Frieze, and Other Essays," etc. Edited by Charles M. BdkewelX. 
Oinn & Co., Boston. 1906. 

This little book of 156 pages is, the preface tells na, the publica- 
tion in permanent form of six lectures on Goethe's Fauat, delivered 
at Cambridge, Maes., in the winter of 1898. The author, Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, was all his life a close student of Goethe, especi- 
ally of the Faust, which he claims to have read at least fifty times. 
As such he is entitled to a respectful hearing. 
The work is a notable effort to grasp the inner meaning of the 
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great poem^ and one of the miost sncoessfnl attempts that has yet 
been made to present to English readers in clear^ succinct form the 
philosophical conception of life which Goethe has here given to 
the world. No one can lay it aside after perusal without a feeling 
of deep admiration for a mind like (^oethe's^ with its power to 
grasp all the issnes of this complex life of ours and, by keen 
analysis, to discover at last the vital principle without which no 
spiritual immortality is possible. 

Nor is it necessary to agree with all of Mr. Davidson's condn- 
sions in order to fed that his interpretation gives one a dear un- 
derstanding of the poem in its entirety. He forestalls criticism, 
it is true, by saying that persons who have only read a poem once or 
twice ''are pretty sure to accuse the man who sees more than they 
do, of reading just that amount into the poem,'' but for all that 
there yet may be other notes than those Mr. Davidson has soxmded. 

He finds the keynote of Faust in the conflict between the two 
forces named for us by Matthew Arnold — ^Hebraism and Hellenism 
— both of which seek to dominate the soul of man, one by leading 
through intellectualism to its excess — ^rationalism, the other to 
materialism and moral anarchy by means of the pursuit of culture. 
While this is undoubtedly one thought which Gk)ethe had in mind, 
for he has reasoned out to their ultimate conclusions all the forces 
which give rise to the Italian Benaissance and the German Be- 
formation, it is yet not all of his thought. There is in Faust a 
still deeper well-spring of truth, and that is, in simple language, 
the fundamental struggle between good and evil in every soul, by 
means of whidi man either works out his own salvation, or is sub- 
merged and dies. This is the eternal truth xmderlying the strug- 
gle in the soul of Macbeth; depicted in 'Tin Memoriam" and in the 
sagas as used by Sichard Wagner in his great "Nieb elxmgen Lied;'* 
pre-eminent in Dante's Divine Comedy and even in paintings like 
Baphad's Sistine Madonna where the superlative triumph of the 
good makes the picture great. 

Every work of art, if it live at all, must be thus based upon that 
ultimate force which Matthew Arnold calls "The eternal something, 
not ourselves, which makes for righteousness." This it is in Faust, 
more than the mere effort of the individual to free himself from 
institutionalism, which places the poem in the front rank of the 
world's greatest productions. That Mr. Davidson himself dimly 
perceived this we recognize from many passages in the book, esped- 
ally in the fourth lecture, 'In Quest of the Highest Existence,'* 
and at the last in the "Eedemption of Faust," where "Fausf s eyes 
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have closed upon the narrow world of self, but have op«ied upon 
the great world of universal ends," 

The description of the first part of Faust, with the account of hJa 
pathetic entangletnent with Gretchen, is most Batisfactory, but it 
is in the discueeion of the highly allegorical and obscure second 
part that the chief value of the book lies. A fine contrast is here 
drawn between Hellenism, in which ugliness id sin, and HebTaism, 
in which failure to live up to the highest ideal is sin. The whole 
poon is epitomized as "the new gospel — ^the gospel of modem life," 
marking the transition from the mediaeval life of contemplation to 
the new one of activity for righteousnees' sake. 

The summing up in the laat seven pages seems to have been 
added by another hand than Mr. Davidson's, since it differa in mat- 
ter and form from the rest of the book, and the conclusion drawn 
from a certain passage earlier cited is quite opposite to the elucid*- 
tion there given. 

Jeanette Stebling Gbeve, Chattanooga, Tenn. 



Literature and Life in School. By J. Rose Colby, Ph. D., Professor 
of Literature, Illinois State Normal Vniversity. Publisked by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 

This is a book about English. It seeks to be frankly and simply 
what its name declares — a book about literature and life in school. 
Since, in spite of all that has been said aad done to foster the in- 
troduction of literature into secondary schools, it still is hardly 
more than a beggar at the doors of a great proportion of our ele- 
mentary schools, it has seemed once more worth while to make a plea 
for its presence in school life from the first date to the last. As is 
true of any rational plea for the nse of any subject in school, this 
plea is based on a consideration of the essential business of tjie 
school, of the essential need of children, of the real nature of the 
Bubject, and of its tnie, its proper work, consequent thereupon. 
The book further undertakes to suggest means that may be employed 
to secure to literature some meaaure of fulfillment of its proper 
function in the life of children. This includes a study both of ttie 
general character of the material to be used and of the method ol 
handling the material. It does not undertake to lay down a set 
course, nor to siiggest special devices for class wurk. Finally the 
book ventures a look ahead into high school and college and t^e 
life that lies beyond and outside of the classroom, to see how the 
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subject fares and should faie there, and to find justification in life 
itsdf for the nature of the plea it makes for the handling of litera- 
ture in school. 

COSTTENTS. 

I. The True Function of literature. 

n. Literature and the First Four Years of School life. 

in. Literature and the Second Four Years of School Life. 

lY. MeUiod of Handling Literature in School. 

y. Literature and Life after the Elementary Years. 

The lists are intended to make more specific the recommendations 
as to dass and outside reading made in Chapters 11^ III and Y. 
They include also some additional names and an occasional com- 
ment. These lists are inserted here to be easy of reference for 
those who may find them of convenience^ and to be out of the way 
of such readers of the books as may prefer to make their own selec- 
tions. 

It will be seen that, not merely for the first four years but 
throughout, the lists include matter for outside reading not easily 
accessible to many pupils, and, because of the expense inyolved, 
wholly beyond the command of many schools, for general class use. 
I have, nevertheless, inserted them deliberately. Some of them 
teachers will have in their own libraries. Some of them may be 
found in public libraries, even in villages. And if school boards can 
be educated to see the needs of schools in their charge, they can 
be induced to put a bookcase in every schoolhouse, and gradually 
to put on its shelves a large part of the material suggested in these 
lists. It is with this in mind that the poems so freely recommended 
from less commonly accessible poets have been in the main restrict- 
ed to such as are included in some half dozen anthologies of mod^- 
ate cost for general readers or are published in very inexpensive 
form especially for schools. 

Poems and Tales for the First Four Tears, English Poetry, 
American Poetry. 

For the Second Four Tears, English and American Prose, Eng- 
lish Poetry, American Poetry. 

For the High School, English Poetry, English Prose, American 
Poetry, American Prose. 



Button's World at Work Series. Edited by Samuel T. Button, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. American Book Com- 
pony. New Tork, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

Fishing and Hunting. By Sarah M. Mott, Teacher in the Ethical 



Culture School, New Yorle City, and Maude Barrows Dutton. 

Cloth. 12nio, 137 pages, with itltistratians. Price, 30 cents. 

This «?ries will describe the activitiea of the race through the 
sereral stages of culture from barbarism to eiviUaatJon. At the 
same time it will devote its attention entirely to present day peoples 
IiTing in widely separated parte of the world and typifying these 
rariouB developmentfi. The stories in the first volume, intended for 
second year pupils, relate to diild life among the Eskimos, the 
Western Indians, the Filipinos, and the Alaskan Indiana, bringing 
ont in an entertaining manner many of the habits and customB 
of these primitive peoples. The hand work given at the end of 
the book is an important feature. 

The stories in the second hook, for third year reading, are about 
the Pueblo Indians, the Egyptians, the Navajo Indians, the Tibe- 
tans, the Cubans, the Norwegians, and the Swiss — people more ad- 
vanced than those treated in the first volume. The tilJing of the 
soil and the domestication of animals mark a higher stage of prog- 
reea. In this way the young child perceives that the complex civili- 
zation of today has grown up from simple elementary beginnings. 
The hand work suggested is as interesting as it is educational. Both 
books are profusely and attractively illustrated from photographs. 
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The Base Primer. By Edna Henry Lee Turpin. Cloth, square 8vo, 
138 pages, taith illustrations m colors and in Hack and white. 
Price, 30 cents. American Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago. 

This primer is distinguished by the small vocabulary of common 
words, the frequent reviews, the short sentences, the simple language 
and phonetic exercises, and the carefully graded and well-selcted 
subject matter. There are never more than two new words on a 
page, and only one hundred and ninety-eight in the book. These 
words are carefully repeated, most of them being used ten or more 
times. Every new word is given in both script and print, and there 
are frequent script exercises for tracing and copying. The aentencea 
are short and simple, and the construction is varied as much as 
possible to avoid the formation of singsong and monotonous read- 
ing habits. The child, confronted by the least possible labor in word 
getting, can easily master these pages. On completing them he has 
acquired a small but serviceable vocabulary of common words, and 
can begin any well graded first reader with ease and intelligence. 
The Buhjecta in this primer are those which appeal to the intelligent 
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interest of children. Here are described and diBcussed familiair 
objects, plants, and animals, the common amnsements of boys and 
girls, and the everyday rotrnd of home and school life. The illns- 
trations are attractive and helpfnl to the child. 



Brooks & Huhbarffs Compodtion^Bhetoric. By Stratton D. Brooks, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, and Marrietta Hub- 
hard, formerly of English Department, High School, La Salle, 
Illinois. Cloth, 12mo, 442 pages. Price, $1.00. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

The fmidamental aim of this Yolnme is to enable pupils to ex- 
press their thoughts freely, clearly, and forcibly. At the same time 
it will cnltiyate literary appreciation and develop some knowledge 
of rhetorical theory. The book is essentially modem and practical 
in its character. In Part One are given the elements of description, 
narration, exposition, and argument, together with special chapters 
on letter-writing and poetry. A more complete and comprehensive 
treatment of the four forms of discourse already discussed is fur- 
nished in Part Two. In each part there is presented a series of 
theorems covering these subjects, each theorem introducing a sin- 
gle new principle. The pupils are taught how to correct their own 
errors, and careful co-ordination' with the study of literature and 
with other school studies distinguishes the book. The modem 
character of the illustrative extracts cannot fail to interest every 
pupil. An extensive appendix contains the elements of form, the 
figures of speech^ etc. A complete index renders aid in ready ref- 
erence. 



Harkness, Kirtland & WUliam^ Cicero. Six Orations. Edited by 
Albert Harkness, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor Emeritus, Brown 
University. Assisted by J. C. Kirtland, Jr., Professor in Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and 0. A. Williams, Ph. D., Professor in Kalar 
mazoo College. Half leather, 12mo, 466 pages, with notes, vo- 
cdbulary, and illustrations. Price, $1.00. American Book Com* 
pony. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

In this volume are given the four orations against Catiline, 
Archias, and the Manilian Law, which form the miniTnum require- 
ments of the College Entrance Examination Board and of the New 
York State Education Department in this subject. The introduc- 
tion gives an outline of the life of Cicero, of the history of Boman 
oratory, and of the public life of the Bomans, with an account of 
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the magistrates, senate, popular assemblies, and courte of justice. 
The text is mainly that of C. F. W. Mueller, Leipzig, 1896. Th© 
notes are in keeping with modem methoda of teaching, and have 
been prepared with a view to meeting the needs of both student 
and teacher. The vocabulary contains the primary meanings of 
words, and such special meanings as occur in the orations. Atten- 
tion is paid particularly to etymology and to the significant elements 
of compound and derivative words. The illustrations are unusaalljr 
choice. 



Knight's Primer of Essentials in Qrammar and Bketoric. By liar- 
ietta Knight, English Department, South High School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Cloth, IGma, 64 pages. Price, 25 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
This primer is the outeome of the need felt by many teachers 
in secondary schools for a concise and compact summary of the 
essentials of grammar and rhetoric. It is designed as a guide in 
review stndy of the ordinary text-books of grammar and rhetoric, 
or SB an aid to teachers who dispense with such text-books; in 
either case it is assumed that abundant drill work has been pn^ 
vided by the teacher in connection with each subject treated. The 
work will also be found to harmonize well with the recommenda- 
tions of the College Entrance Examination Board, which require 
that students should be familiar with the fundamental principles 
of grammar and rhetoric. Inasmuch as entrance examinations to 
colleges may include questions involving such essentials, it is im- 
portant that the study of the latter should go hand in hand witii 
that of the texts. For this purpose the present primer will be found 
admirably well adapted, especially in view of the fact that it is not 
burdened with many illustrations and comments which are of no 
nlite. 
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Leading Articles of Magazines. 

LTPPINOOrrS MAGAZINE, MARCH. 

The Smuggler, I^bout; The Fighting Death, Comfort; The White Paa- 
flion of the &a, Stevens; The Ocmyict Strain, Bobinson; The AooompliBhed 
Mrs. Thompson, RichArdaon; Miae Merriam'e Groom, Durant; The Ameri- 
can Gentlemen, Antrim. 
THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL JOURNAL, FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 

The Absorption Spectra of Certain Salts in Aqueous Solution as Affected 
\jy the Presence of Certain Other Salts with Large Hydrating Piower, 
Jones and Uliler. 

THE AMERICAN BOTANIST, JANUARY. 

Some Fruits from a Tropical Gkirden, Clute; Perusin' the "Pennyrile" 
Country, Price; An August Outing, Dobbin; The Baobab, Bailey; Natural 
History or Life? 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

FelMTuary. A Reading Journey in the Heart of England, Stanley; Effects 
of Stage Conditions on Shakespeare's Method; Work of the London County 
Council; The Lincoln Mark; The Vesper Hour, Library Shelf, Representar 
tive English Paintings. 

March. A Reading Journey to Oxford; Bume-Jones and the Pre-Raphad- 
ites; Augustine Birrell; The Garden City Movement; Memory Kodaka of 
England. 

SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, MARCH. 

Down the Seine in a Motor Boat, Peizotto; The Fruit of the Tree» 
Wharton; The Last Ghost in Harmony, Lloyd; Impressions of Contempor^ 
ary France, Wendell; The Disciplining of Pet^, ifoody; The Passing of 
a Wilderness, Dimock; The Situation in Manchuria, Millard. 

EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE. 

February. Oar Industrial Juggernaut, Reeve; Professor Malmo, Irwin; 
Dollars vs. Pedigree, Baker; Semi-Tropical California, Bailey; In Bo- 
hemia, Vorse; Georges Clemenceau, Prime Minister of France, Fullerton; 
The Opera, Henderson; An Envoy of the Higher Civilization, Little; The 
Autobiography of a Business Man. 

March. The Adventurer, Osboume; The Gentleman Burglar, Brainerd; 
The "Shadow" in High Finance, Ferguson; The Needless Slaughter by 
Street Cars, Fox; The Air Fight, Robertson; The Marriage Charm, Wood- 
row; The Players; The World's Half -Citizens, Dunbar. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 

February. The Observations of Scotland, Macpherson; Recent Progress 
in the Measurement and Reduction of Radial Velocity Spectrograms, Cur- 
tiss; Astronomy of the Present Time, Payne; Concerning the Constitutioii 
of the Ether, Luigi d'Aiuia* 

March. Transmission of Time, Klotz; The Method of Using "PrciteBBOir 
Newcomb's Tables of the Planets, Buchanan; Miss Agnes Mary Cleike- 
Macpherson, Jr.; April Meteors, Denning; Telescope Meteors, Denning; 
Photographs of Faint Stars, Pickering; F^blems of Solar Physics, Cortis. 

THE ALIENIST AND NEUROLOGIST, FEBRUARY. 

Some Psychological Studies of Man's Moral Evolution, Ashmead; Nen- 
rones in the Light of Our Present Knowledge, Collins and Zabriskie; Alco- 
hol in Therapeutics, Hughes; Recurrent Fmictional bs Distinguished from 
the laical Organic Dementia Senilis of the Literature, Hughes. 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
Tebrwtry. At tbe Nation's Capital, Bbit7 : Dangers in onr Edueatioiuil 
SjaUtta, Hftll; Old Time New England Scenery; A Singer of Soutbcredc, 
Oameron; Nineteentli Century Boston Joumaliam, Clement; Tlie Connecti- 
cut Navy of the American Revolution, Paullin; Concerning Home and 
School, Arnold; Mossachusetta Railroad Commission, Burrows. 

Uaroh. Udc1« Primus Telia a Ghost Story, Bouve; Old Time New Eng- 
land SoeEery: Ballade of the Woods on a Winter Night, Palnam; Nine- 
teenth Century Boston Journaliam, Clement: American Shipping and Pend- 
ing Shipping Legislation, Rice; A Massachusetts Crisis, Bridgman; An 
Arduous Outing, Blanchurd; The Little Gray Owl, DoUon; Concerning 
Home and School, Arnold. 

THE CANADIAN ENTOMOLOGIST, JANUARY. 

New Speciee of North American Lcpidoptera, Barnes; Insects as the 

Food of Squirrels, Davis; A Ferocious Water-bug, Harvey; Preoccupied 

Nnmes of Bees, Crawford; Notes on the Swarming of a Species of Crane, 

Fly, Ainslie. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC 

METHODS. 

li'oisember 22. A problem of Evidence in Radical Empiricism, Pitkin; 

Unity and the World Ground, Farley; The Mad Absolute, James: Reviews 

and Abstracts of Liternturi:. 

■January 31. Frngmatism as the Salvation from Philosophic Doubt, 
Russell; The Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation; Section nf Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, Woodnorth; Raviews and Abstracts of Literature; Joumalj 
and New Books, 

March 14. FraBinatism's Conception of Truth, James; The Classification 
of the Virtues, Wright; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals 
and New Boobs. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
February. The Spirit of the Old West Point, Bchaff; The American 
Consul and American Trade, Osborne; Shakespeare of Warwickshire, Mun- 
ger; The Helpmate, Sinclair; Evangeline and the Real Acadians; Mac- 
Mechan; The Problem of the Southern Cotton Mill, Bacon; A Motor- 
Flight Through France, Wharton; BrowTung's Lineage, VanDjke; Recent 
Socialist Literature, Brooks. 

ifarcA. Longfellow, Aldrieh; The Statesmanship of Cnvour, White; The 
Spirit of Old West Point, Schaff; The Melodrama, Smith; Efficiency in 
Making Requests, Allen; landless Men, Johnson; The Year in Mexico, 
Guernsey; The Helpmate, Sinclair; The Centenary of Longfellow, Perry; 
Modern Spanish Fiction. Comfort; Society and Solitude, Benson; The 
Study of National Culture, Franeke; Some Books of Travel, Preston. 
THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY. 
Farm Mortgage Loans as Investments, Van Dusen; Banking and Com- 
mercial Lossps, Hague; Trust Coniponipa, The Savings Department, Her- 
rick; Increasing a Bank's Business, GrlHith; Canadian Banking Commerce, 
Eckhardt; Bank Audils, Keihl ; Banking and Commercial Law; Banking 
Publicity. 

THE ECLECTIC MAGAZINE, MARCH. 
Jamestown, a Militant Birthday, Harrington; The Messianic Idea in 
Virgil, Conway; The British Protectorate in East Africa, Hilldlip; Tbe 
Hohenlohe Memoirs, Blennerhassctt ; The Counsels, Marshall; The Pope 
and France, Ward; The Temple of Ten Thousand Gods, Salia-Schvrabe. 
THE TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE. 
March. Dwarfs Niagara's Power, FiUigerald; For of Such is the King- 
dom of Heaven, Beebe; Rediscovered Teias, Criasey; Wireless Control of 
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MechankmB, GTadcnwitz; The Blood, FSrioe of Progress, Walsh; In the 
Track of the Harrioane, Dodge; Biailing a Newspaper, King; Science and 
Invention. 

April. To Unite a Hundred Rivers, Briggs; Farmer Fears Weeds no 
Longer, Wood-Simmons; How Railroad Wreckers Work, Lawrence; To Save 
the World from Famine, Talbot; Last Days of the Fur-Seal, MoQrath; Cut- 
ting Steel by Electricity, Baltimore; Prairies Spout Great Riches, Harper; 
Conspiracy Against the Children, Beebe; Plants Under Aoelylene Sunshine^ 
Walsh; Orations Heard Ten. Miles, Hodge; New Army Pistol that Loads 
Itself, Franklin; No Alcohol Power for the Farmer, Hunting. 

THE BUSINESS WORLD. 

Janua/ry, Income Tax Dedsions of* 1896; Tobacco Trust and the Con- 
sumer; Importance of the Retail Trade; How the Accountant Traces Stolen 
Funds; How Fire Insurance Rates are Made; Accountancy in Pennsylvania. 

February. Manipulating Stocks in the Curb Market; Is There a Fire 
Insurance Trust?; The Tobacco Trust and Tobacco Grower; Handling of 
Inventories. 

THE WORLD OF TODAY. 

February. Can China Fight?, Lea; The Makers of New China, Griffis; 
The Conquering Motor-Car, Beecroft; The Elevated Railwa yand Civic 
Beauty, Moses; The Young Man in Politics, Becker; New China, Millard; 
Remaking the Senate, MoOTehead; Mrs. Eddy from Christian Science Point 
of View, Bumham. 

March. The Block System and Railway Accidents, Willey; The Tri* 
umph of the Kaiser, Ogg; The Revolution in Poland, D^eautreave; Tam- 
ing the Mississippi, Tait; From Saddle to Senate, Cowdrick. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 

February. Professor Edward L. Nichols; Glacial Erosion in Alaska, 
Tarr; The Relation of Sdiool Organization to Instruction, Jackman; In 
Search of Truth, Jordan; Is Man an Automat<»i, Fullerton; A Vocabulary 
Test, Kirkpatrick; Magical Medical Practice in South Carolina, Hawkins; 
The Value of Science, Poincare; The Progress of Science. 

ifaro^.. A Defense of Pragmatism, James; The Century Plant and Some 
Other Plants of the Dry Country, Trelea^e; Notes on the Development of 
Telephone Service, DeLand; Denatured Alcohol, Bigelow; Spelling Reform 
and the Conservation of Energy, Stevens; Fritz Schaudinn, Montgomery; 
The Value of Science; The Progress of Science. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, MARCH. 

British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, Beer; The Alien Contract Labor Law, 
Orth; The Variability of Wages, Moore; Inflation and Prices, Howard; 
The Concentration of German Banking, Schumacher; The Philippines and 
the Filipinos. 

HEALTH-CULTURE. 

January. Winter Vacations in Florida, Turner; Rolling as an Exercise, 
Latson; Sleep in* Childhood; Modem Views of Digeston, Paulson; Dietetic 
Don'ts and Whys, Colman; Health Culture in New York Public Schools, 
Turner. 

February. Pneumonia: tis Causation, Nature, Prevention and Treat- 
ment, Latson; Boxing the Ideal Exercise, Latson; Acquiring Grace, Bond; 
What Our Boys Need, Rew; Vegetarianism, Child; Sense and Nonsense in 
Dietetics, Allen; Maintaining Heat of the Body in Cold Weather. 

MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 

February. The Concordance Society, Cook; Ancient Words with Living 
cognates. Fay; Some Faustus Notes, Richards; Spencer's Ruins of Time- 
Buck; Two Notes on Dante, Benham; Samson Agonistesy Tupper; Two 
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Chaucer rCuccs, Hanimoud ; A Gnre CollecUon of Spanish EDtremeses, 
Crawford; Ferdinand Brunetiere, Schinz. 

UarcK Brownings Dramas, Sparrow; Edgoj- Poe et Alfred de Muaaet, 
Doubodout; Beaumont and Fletcher and the Mirrotir of Eulglithood, De 
P«rott; On the loliection of the Old-English Long-Stemmed Adjective, 
Shearin; Notee on the New Englnnd Short "o," Colletter; A Glance at 
Wordsworth's Beading, Cooper. 

THE METAPHYSICAL MAGAZIJfE. MARCH. 
Zoroaster, Wilder; Mental Indolence, Gumming; Fiat Lux, Best; A Story 
of After Life, Gibaon; Lite's Current, Brown; The Cynic, Chesl^; The 
World of Thought. 

THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 

January. Aerial Loeomotion, Bell; The New Inland Sea, Davie; Honors 
to Peary; An Awlcwatd Continent to the South of Us, Hoot; Fighting the 
Polar Ice- 

Fehruars- Beautiful Ecuador, Lee; Persia, Pact and Present; The Burn- 
ing and Bathing Ghats of India, Bcidmore; How Long Will Our Coal Re- 
serves lAstr, Campbell; Polar Photography, Flala. 

CHILD LABOR, JANUARY. 
Poverty and Parental Dependence as an Ob«t«cle to Child Labor Befomi, 
Folks; The Awakening of the South Against Child LaJ>or, McKelwa;; 
Some of the Ultimate Physical Effects of Premature Toil, Freiberg; Child 
Labor in the Soft Cool Mines, Lovejoy; The Extent of Child Labor in the 
Anthracite Coal Industry, Lovcjoy; Obstacles to the Enforcement of Child 
Labor Legislation, Kelley; National Protection for Children, Addams; The 
Child Labor Laws of the Ohio Valley, Morgan; The Child Labor Situation 
in Ohio and Border States, Miller; Children in the Glass Works of Illinois, 
Ven der Vaart; Child Labor and the Public Schools, Schaeffer; The Value 
of Publicity in Reform, Vance; The Enforcement of Child Labor L^isla- 
tion in Illinois, Davies; Child Labor and the Public Schools, Lindsay; 
Child Labor in the Public Schools, Dabney; Child Labor and the Nation, 
Beveridge; The DilGculties of a Factory Inspectory, Davies; The EofoTce- 
n>ent of Child Labor Legislation, Cadwallader; The Attitude of Society 
Toward the Child aa tin Index of Civilization, Adler; Reports from State 
and Local Child Labor Committees and Consumers' Leagues; Tlie Struggle 
Against Preventable Diseases, A Symposium; Book DepartJnent; Depart- 
ment of Social Work. 
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College and Other Sttttjects. 
Industrial Rduralion in a Prairie State Cli«Jicellor E. Benjamin AndrewB, 
Uiiii'ereity of Nebrnska; An Alabama. Int<rprt>t*lion of Ihw Work at TubIc^^, 
President John W. Abcrerombie, Univeraitj of AlnbAitia( Education in a De- 
mocracy, Hon. Joseph W. Folk, (Jovetnor of MtBsouri ; The New Oommiasioner 
of Education, ProfuBeor Walter Miller, Tulane Univeraity; The Functioos and 
Relations of State Univeteitiee, Preaident D. B. Purintoo, University of West 
Virginia; The Achievement of a Generation, President E. A. Alderman, Univer- 
' sity of Virgioiii] Tiie Ideals of a University, President L. HuJley, Stetson Uni- 
p Tet^ty, Florida ; What Should Be Done by the Collf^ and Universities for the 
I Keligioua Training of Students, Professor Edwin Mims, Trinity College, N. 0.; 
Boetal Life in College, PrafesBor St. George L. Sioussat. University of the Soutb, 
' Tenneiwee: The Place of the Agricultural and Mechanical Collie in the Educa- 
tional Scheme of the South, I'risident Brown AyreB, University of Tennessee. 
School Supervlalon. 
Annual Addrsses, Superintendent J. M. Oreennrood, Kanaaa City; Siiggestiont 
for the Improvement of the Study Period. Professor F. M. MtMurry, Columbia 
University; School Boom Aide and Devices, Superintendent Lawton B. Evans, 
Augusta, Ga.; The EITect of Moral Education in the Public SchonU Upon the 
Civic Life of the Community, PreBident W. O. Thompson, Ohio Stale Univer- 
sity; The Moral Training of a Child, H<m. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent 
of Pennavlvania ; Some Phases ol the Internal Organization of State Normal 
Schools, President R. N. Boark, East Kentucky State Normal; The Beat Means 
and Methods of Improving Teachers Already in Service. Buperinl4!aident W. Me- 
Kendree Vance. Miamisburg, Ohio; Annual OfficinJ Reporta of Educational Prog- 
ress for Each Year, by the Southern Stat« Siiperint.eBdent8; The Introduction of 
Manual Training in City Schools, Superintend cut C. B. Gibson, Columbus, Ga.; 
The South'B Nenl of Industrial Training in High SchooU, Superintendent J. W. 
Kuykendall, Fort Smith, Ark. ; The Fourth Profetisioe, President James E. 
.Vinent, State Normal School, Wurrenaburg. Mo.; Manual Arte in Rural Schools, 
Professor F. J. Orr, Oeorgia State Normal; Means Afforded by the Public Schools 
(or Moral and Religious Training, Superintendent T. A. Mott, Richmond, Ind.; 
Practical Child Study in the Elementary Sohools. Miaa E, M. Haley, Stole Nor- 
mal and iDduntrial School, Alabama; How t« Afford City Children the Advant- 
ages of a Country Environment, Superintendent E. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky.; 
Tlie Course ot Study for City Sohools, Superintendent R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C. ; 
Compulsory Education, President Andrew Sledd, University of the Stat« of 
Florida; The Training of Teachers in the Local Training School, Superintendent 
J, H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala,; The County Superintendent and His Mission, 
Superintendent J, N, Powers, West Point, Miss.; Tlie County Superintendent in 
the School Room, Bon. M. Bates Stephms, State Superintendent of Maryland; 
A Qualified Teaching Force, Professor E. F. Buchner, University of Alabama, 
Secondary Education. 
In What Definite Ways May the State Department of Education Further the 
Est*blisbmeDt of a System of Public High Schools, Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education; The Relation of the University to the High 
Sohools, President D. F. Houston, University of Texas; The Relation of tlie 
Higher Institutions to the Secondary Schools, ProfesMir Joseph S. Stewart, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; Shall Agriculture Be Taught in the Secondary Schools of the 
United States, Dr. B. A. Knapp, U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, Louisiana; Agri- 
cultural Education in Secondary Schools, Professor W. Lochead, MacDonald Col- 
lege, Canada; Agriculture in High Schools, Dr. Dick J. Crosby, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture; School Boys and an Intellectual Life, President Brown Ayres, 
University ot Tennessee; The Preparation of Students for College, Dean Fred- 
erick W. Moore, VanderbUt University; Entrance Esaniinationa in Engliah, 
Professor Richard Jones, Vanderbilt University, Tennessee; Aims and Methods 
of Teaching Civics in Elementary and Secondary Sohools, Professor Isidore Loeb, 
University of Missouri; German and French in Secondary Sclioole, Professor C. 
C. Ferrell, University of Miasisaippi. 
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Haw to Affiliate Other Collegiate Institutions in the 

State With the State University. 

By Pbssidxnt Wbbstib Mibbifisld, 

Uniremty of North Dakota. 

I can perhaps best tell how to affiliate other collegiate institu- 
tions in tiie state with the State IJniyersitj by telling how we have 
done it in the case of the Methodist Collie in our state and how 
we expect to do it in the case of the colleges of other denominations 
— ^particularly the Baptist and Presbyterian — ^as soon as those de- 
nominations shall see their way to establish colleges in North 
Dakota. My paper this morning is largely a repetition in substance 
and in part in form of what I have said on another occasion. 
. Fifteen years ago^ in my annual report to the Board of Trustees 
of the State IJniyersity^ I urged the importance of adopting some 
system of educational co-operation between the IJniyersity and the 
several denominations of tiie state before the latter should become 
hopelessly committed to the policy of separate denominational col- 
leges. The Congregationalists had already established a college at 
Fargo and the Methodists were agitating the question of establidiing 
a college and shortly afterward did so at Wahpeton in our state. 
My trustees took no action at the time^ but during the years follow* 
ing^ I discussed the matter freely with representative men of the 
several denominations in our state as opportunity offered^ and in 
March^ 1900^ in an address before the Methodist conference held at 
Grand Forks I canvassed the question quite fully and on behalf of 
the State TJniversity extended to the Methodist Church of the state 
a formal invitation to remove their educational institution to a loca- 
tion in the immediate neighborhood of the State University and to 
make use of the facilities afforded by the University to whatever 
extent they might find it to their advantage to do so. Many promin- 
ent members of the conference^ including President Bobertson of 
{he Methodist College^ expressed themselves as in a general way 
favorable to the proposition^ but considered themselves under moral 
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obligations to certain benefactors of the College and particularly to 
the citizens o( Wahpeton, not to agitate the question at that time. 
However, in the early winter of 1904 the Trustees of the Methodist 
College, whoae atj^le and title was The Bed River Valley University, 
began to consider the feasibility of removing the college to another 
location, and I renewed my invitation to remove it to Grand Forks 
and affiliate it with the State TJuivereity. On tlie 9th of January, 
1905, President Robertson visited the University at my invitation 
and we discussed tlie situation in all its phases. We finally arrived 
at a possible basis of co-operation which was embodied in the follow- 
ing memorandum : 

"Whereas, The State University is in theory the university of all 
the people of the state, and is supported by the taxes of the members 
of the several denominations as well as of the other citizens of the 
state, it would seem to be appropriate and fitting that the churches 
of the several denominations in the state should avail themselves of 
the privileges which belong to their members as citizens of the 
state, and should use, to whatever extent may seem desirable in the 
conduct of their educational work, the facilities afforded by the 
State University." 

It is recognized that the State University is a civic institution 
and has for its mission the training of the youth of the state for 
eificient service as citizens. It is recognized, also, that the distinctive 
object of the church in maintaining schools of its own is to insure 
trained leadership in religious and denominational work. There is, 
therefore, logically, no conflict between their respective missions, for 
the same young people are to serve in both these capacities. These 
two misaione being in no scJise antagonistic, but supplementary, it 
would aeem the part of wise economy that these two educational 
ageneies should avail themselves, so far as possible, of the facilities 
and appliances of each other in working out their respective mis- 
sions, keeping always in view the principle of the separation of 
church and state in so far as regards the control and expenditure of 
the financial resources of each. 

Accepting the foregoing principles as fundamentally sound, the 
Universiti' of North Dakota cordially invites the people of the vari- 
ous denominations of the state to the consideration of a plan under 
which the members of the several denominations, while preserving 
their denominational identity and maintaining separate institutions 
for such educational work aa they may deem necessary, shall join as 
citizens in patronage of the State University as the common agency 
of the state. As a basis of co-operatioD between the State Uni- 
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versity and the Methodist Church of the state, the following sng^ 
gestionfi seem practicable : 

1. That the Methodist Church change the name of its institu- 
tion from Bed River Valley University to Wesley College. 

2. That a building or buildings be erected in near proximity to 
the State University, but on a separate campus, to include a Guild 
Hall, such recitation rooms as may be required for the work pro- 
posed, possibly dormitories for yoimg women and yoimg men, and 
a president's house. 

3. That the course of study may be : (a) Bible and Church his- 
tory, English Bible, New Testament, Greek, Hebrew, Theism, and 
such other subjects as the college may elect in pursuance of its pur- 
poses, (b) A brief course that may be designated as a Bible Nor- 
mal course, intended especially to fit students to become efScient 
Sunday school teachers and lay workers, and upon the completion 
of which certificates of recognition may be granted, (c) Instruc- 
tion in music and elocution may be given if desired and appropriate 
certificates granted, (d) Guild Hall lectures. 

4. That the State University grant for work done in subject? 
under (a) above, such credit toward the B. A. degree as it gives to 
technical work done in its own professional schools and to work done 
in other colleges of reputable standing. Likewise, Wesley CoU^e 
shall give credit for work done in the State University in similar 
manner as preparation for any degree or certificate it may offer. 

0. Each institution shall have full control of the discipline of 
students upon its own grounds. 

6. It shall be deemed proper for students to take degrees from 
both institutions if they so desire. 

Webster Merrifield. 
Edward P. Bobertsok. 



This memorandum was subsequently approved by the faculty of 
the State University with the following proviso, viz., **that the State 
University shall in all cases be the judge of the quality of work to 
be accepted by it toward the B. A. d^ee and recognizes the right 
of Wesley College to be the judge of the quality of work to be ac- 
cepted for any degrees it may grant.*' The Trustees of the Statt 
University also gave their approval to the movement in the following 
resolution : 

'Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the University of North 
Dakota extend to all educational agencies within the state a cordial 
invitation to avail themselves to whatever extent may seem desirable 
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of the facilities and appliances afforded by the Univereity for the 

working out of their several educational purposes." The memoranr 
dum just qouted. together with the reaolutiona of the Faculty and 
Trnsteea, constitute the formal invitation of the State University. 
Beeponding to this invitation, the Trustees of the Red River Valley 
University, on May 16, 190.'3, voted to remove their institution from 
Wahpeton to a location adjoining the campus of the State Univer- 
sity and to reopen the same under the name of Wesley College sub- 
stantially upon the basis outlined in the memorandum quoted above. 
That this action has the unqualified approval of the Methodist 
church of North Dakota is evidenced by the fact that at the annual 
conference held at Valley City last month a resolution introduced 
by the Committee on Education heartily endorsing the movement 
recited above was unanimously and most enthusiastically adopted 
and the conference pledged itself hy unanimous vote to a cordial 
and generous support of Wesley College. Biabop McCabe, who 
presided at this conference, is reported by the daily papers to have 
expressed himself as "pleased and amazed at the success of the 
movement already attained." The old buildings of the Red Eiver 
Valley University at Wahpeton have been disposed of and in addi- 
tion to the proc'cedfi realized from the sale President Robertson has 
already received by subscription $125,000 of the «200,000 fund 
which it is proposed to raise for the endowment of Wesley College. 
A faculty of five members has been employed by the College and 
work is being carried on during the present year in all the branches 
indicated under (a), (b) and (c) ot the third paragraph of the 
memorandum quoted above. A tract of 80 acres adjoining the 
University campus has been purchased by the Trustees of Wesley 
College as a site for the college and for the homes of the President 
and faculty. A portion of this has been set aside for the use of 
other denominations which may follow the example of the Metho- 
dists of the state in establishing schools, guild halls or theological 
seminaries in aiJiliation with the State University. The Baptists 
of the state have already placed themselves emphatically upon record 
as favoring the plan through a report of their committee on educa- 
tion adopted at tlieir annual state convention held at Fargo in June, 
1901. The Presbyterian synod of North Dakota has appointed a 
committee of sis with power to employ a clergyman who shall 
nominally be assistant to the pastor of the Presbj-terian Church of 
Grand Forks, but whose duties shall be, practically, those of pastor 
at the University to look after the religious interests of such stu- 
dents as are members or adherents of the Presbyterian Church. It 
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18 beliered that this action is preliminary to the establishment of a 
Presbyterian Qnild Hall or college to be located in the immediate 
ticinity of the Uniyersity campus in afiSliation with the State TTni- 
Tersity. I have expressions entirely favorable to the general mofe- 
ment from Bishop Mann of the Episcopal Church in onr state and 
from representative men in most of the other religious denominar 
tions. I am satisfied that^ with the possible exception of the Con- 
gregationalists^ who are already committed to an indep^ident col- 
lege at Fargo^ all the denominations of the state^ when the time 
comes for them to establish colleges or seminaries of their own, will 
do so in the immediate neighborhood of the State University and in 
affiliation with the University. 

This, in brief, constitutes the history of iiie movement toward co- 
operation between the church schools and the State Universi^ is 
my state. That this is but an incident in a widespread movement 

Uiroaghoat the country is evidenced bj the following examples of 

co-operation elsewhere, viz., on the part of the Methodists, Church 
of England, Low Anglicans and Catholics at the University of 
Toronto ; of the Presbyterian, the Diocesan, the Wesleyan and the 
Congregational churches at McGill University, Montreal; of the 
Church of England, Catholics, Methodists and Presbyterians at the 
University of Manitoba; of the Congregationalists, the Christians 
or Campbellites, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, the Pres- 
byterians and the Unitarians at the University of California; of 
the Christians, the Episcopalians, the Baptists and the Presbyter- 
ians at the University of Michigan ; of the Presbyterians, the Bap- 
tists and the Episcopalians at the University of West Virginia; of 
the Christians, the Northern and Southern Presbyterians and the 
Episcopalians at the University of Missouri ; of the Baptists at the 
University of Washington ; the Episcopalians, Lutherans and Pres- 
byterians at the University of Nebraska; the Presbyterians and 
Christians at the University of Kansas; the Congregationalists at 
the University of Wisconsin; the Christians at the University of 
Oregon, and the Methodists and Presbyterians at the University of 
Illinois. Numerous other instances might be cited of resolutiona 
passed and tentative action taken by representative bodies of the 
different religious denominations, looking to some form of co-opera- 
tion between these denominations and our great and rapidly grow- 
ing state universities, but sufficient instances have been cited to show 
that the movement is general throughout the country and that the 
great religious denominations of America are coming to recognize 
not only their duty to the great numbers of young people of their 
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several communtons enrolled as students in our etate universities, 
bnt the expediency from every point of view of changing their old- 
time attitude, often one of neutrality, sometimes one of positive 
hoetility, toward the Htate university, into one of friendly co-opera- 
tion. In two or three of the instances cited above the movement is 
only tentative, but in all the others the movement has taken definite 
shape, ranging from a college pastorate to a guild hall, a theological 
seminary or an institution doing full collegiate work except in the 
natural sciences, instruction in which is, I believe, in all the casea 
covered left to the State Tjniveraitj-. In none of the cases cited does 
the afilliated college grant an independent degree and in al! of them 
there is miich duplication of work between the University and the 
affiliated college. Did time permit I could read to tliis Aesoeiation 
letters from the heads of almost all of these affiliated colleges cited 
and from the heads of the State Universities with which the affilia- 
tion has been made, testifying in the meet unmistakable terms to 
the generally satisfactory results which have attended the movement 
toward afliliation. I content myself with quoting in part letters 
from Rev, Dr. John Potts, educational and financial secretary of 
the Methodist Church for Canada, and one of the best known 
Methodists on this continent, and from Dean F. H. Wallace of the 
faculty of theology in Victoria College, the Methodist school of 
Ontario in affiliation with Toronto University. Dr. Potts says: 
**We have had sufBcient time to test the value of the relationship. 
I think there is but one opinion now as to the importance of it. 
We pain distinct financial benefit by having all the expensive parts 
of the university, such as sciences, etc., without any cost to us, and 
we liave at the same time the opportunity and privilege of moral 
influence over the students, and the privilege also of exerting a moral 
influence over the university." 

Dean Wallace says: "V,'e have gained for our students the ad- 
vantages of the equipment and the wider courses and the prestige 
of the degrees of the University of Toronto. At the same time we 
have retained almost intact the individuality and autonomy of onr 
own college life. Our students are very loyal to their own college, 
and maintain its societies and traditions, even its own sports." And, 
touching the religious atmosphere, he continues: "And, above all, 
vre find no loss of religious life. The spiritual aide of our work was 
never stronger and more satisfactory than to-day. Indeed, our re- 
moval to Toronto and association with a large university have made 
it more possible than formerly to come under the influence of great 
religious leaders and movements, such as the International Com- 
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mittee of the Y. M. C. A.^ the Students' Missionary Yolimteer's 
convention^ John B. Mott^ B. E. Speer^ etc/' 

In the following respects it is believed that the movement which 
has been inaugurated in North Dakota touches high-water mark in 
the general movement toward state and denominational co-operation 
in educational work. 

1. There will be no duplication of work in the two institutions. 

2. A year's work^ quasi theological in character^ done by the 
students of Wesley College in their own institution may be credited 
toward the B. A. degree in the State University. This concession 
the State University can safely make^ for it retains full right to 
judge of the quality of work done in the other institution, while 
denominational pride and interest alike will prompt the co-operai- 
ing institution to make its work of a character to compare favorably 
with that done in the State University. The subjects for which 
credit may be given by the State University, while not perhaps the 
conventional academic subjects, have yet had long and honorable 
recognition in the curricula of somie of the oldest and most honored 
coUeges in the land. In these days of broad electives who shall 
say that the study of New Testament Greek, Church History, Bible 
Bistory, Biblical literature and the Evidences of Christianity is not 
as truly educational and may not as truly contribute to liberal cul- 
ture as many of the electives offered by our state imiversities in 
their B. A. or equivalent courses? It is now generally admitted by 
educational leaders that it is the method of study rather than the 
content studied that determines educational values. 

3. The affiliated college, by retaining its d^ree-conferring power, 
retains thereby in large measure its indep^ident identity and there 
is thus removed one of the strongest objections urged by denomina- 
tional schools, already established, against affiliation. To what 
extent this independent degree-conferring power will be exercised 
by the affiliated school in practice is, of course, yet to be determ- 
ined. In any event, as three-fourths of the work on which its 
degree, if granted, will be based will have to be done in the State 
University and the remaining one-fourth must be of a quality to 
be approved by the State University, there is little fear that the 
degree of the affiliated college, if granted at all, will be discredited 
or will represent a low standard of attainment on the part of its 
recipients. 

The great ends to be gained by the co-operation of state and 
church schools are, of course, financial economy and a wise conser- 
vation of energy. The gain in economy alone ought to be decisive. 
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The members of this conference certaiiJy do not need to be remind* 
ed that modem institutions of higher education are exceedingly 
cosily enterprieee. Four of our state universitiea received during 
the last school year incomes in excess of half a million dollars each; 
nine sn income in excess of a quarter of a million each; and 
twenty-four an income in excess of $100,000 each. Fifteen of them 
postiees plants representing an investment of more than a million 
dollars each. Were the different church schools in each common- 
vealth to group themselves about the State University, their stu- 
dentc would receive the same instruction as those of the State 
tJniversi^ without a penny of cost to the several denomination! 
and with only an insignificant increaee of cost to the state. The 
children of the church schools would be under exactly the same 
religious instruction and induence as at present, while receiving in 
addition the inspiration which comes from the vigorous intellectual 
life of the whole University. For students in a theological semi- 
nary such a connection is especially valuable, tending as it does to 
make them broad and tolerant and affording an intellectual stimulus 
which no detached theological seminary can offer. This influence, 
indeed, is reciprocal, the life of the University gaining, perhaps, 
in spiritual quickening and uplift quite as much as it contributes 
in the way of iuteUectual stimulus. In the acquisition of secular 
knowledge we are apt to forget that theory and practice, culture and 
aldll are after all but means to an end and that, as the good Book 
reminds us, "the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart 
from evil is understanding." 

One of the weightiest arguments for co-operation is one, until 
recently, rarely urged, viz., the distinctly religious influence which 
the churches would in this way bring to bear upon the great body 
of young people, many of them from homes not conspicuously re- 
ligious,, who are receiving their training in our state universities. 
It seems to me that no such opportunity for effective home mis- 
sionary work was ever before presented to our great religious de- 
nominations, and the field is one which will be constantly and 
rapidly widening. The growth of our state universities la certainly 
one of the startling phenomena of our time. 

During the ten years from 1896 to 1906, the ten leading colleges 
of New England, Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, Boston, Clark, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Westeyan, Williams and Yale, all professedly 
unsectarian, increased their attendance thirty-six per cent. The 
ten following coUegee, mainly of the middle west, namely, Albion, 
Anguatana, Bethany, Blackburn, Bnchtel, Bucknell, Catholic Uni- 
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yeraitj of America, DePauw, Doane and Eenjon^ all professedly 
denominational in character and representing nine different de- 
nominations, decreased their attendance one-half of one per cent. 
The ten following representative colleges, mainly of the north cen« 
tral states, namely, Beloit, Carleton, Cornell, Illinois, Iowa, Enox, 
Marietta, Bipon, Oberlin and Colorado, all professedly non-sec- 
tarian, but competitors, as the non-sectarian New England colleges 
were not, of strong state nniversities, increased their attendance dur- 
ing the ten years named, fonrteen per cent During the same 
period, the ten representative state universities, Oiiio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisoosin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Missouri increased their attendance more than ninety-six per cent. 
The total attendance at the state imiversitieB named was eighteen 
per cent greater than that of the thirty sectarian and non-sectarian 
colleges combined, and more than forty per cent greater than the 
attendance of strictly college grade in the thirty institutions named. 
These statistics are cited with no invidious intent, but simply to 
show what a magnificent opportunity our great religious denomina- 
tions have to impress themselves religiously upon the young men 
and women who, in rapidly increasing numbers, are thronging the 
halls of our great state universities. In our older communities where 
the different denominations have large sums tied up in costly and 
elaborate plants, the difOiculties of such a union as I have sug- 
gested are not to be underrated ; but in all our newer western states 
where several of the great denominations have not yet started 
schools of their own and where no denomination has as yet spent 
any considerable sum in buildings and equipnuent, the question I 
have raised is at least worthy of the most careful consideration. 
Should the churches respond to the invitations for co-operation 
which have been extended by most, if not all, of our state univer- 
sities, they will find there no uncongenial atmosphere. No more 
vigorous Christian Associations of young people are to be found 
anywhere than at our state universities. As a communicant of 
one of our great religious denominations and at the same time as 
one who has seen much of student life at many of our great western 
state universities, I repudiate with President Northrop the imputa- 
tion ^^that our state institutions of higher learning are not religious 
in the best sense of the word, and that their graduates do not go 
out into life with as genuine a respect for Christianity and as good 
a conception of what Christianity is as the students of any institu- 
tion in the land.^^ I have at hand no data, if such exist, to show 
what proportion of the professors and instructors in our atate uni- 
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TCTsitieB are communicants of Cbrietian churches; but I know that, 
in my own inetitution. out of thirty-five members of our general 
faculty (not including our professional achooU) all but one are 
conuuunicants of a CbriBtian church. A recent census at tbe Uni- 
Tersity of North Dakota showed all but twelve and one half per 
cent of the students reached to be professing Christiana and chnrch 
members. A religious census of our state universities taken by 
Professor Kelsey of the University of Michigan some years ago 
showed lifty-seven and one-half per cent of the students in the lead- 
ing state universities of the country to be communicants of Chris- 
tian churches. Of course, a very large proportion of tbe remaining 
forty-two and one-half per cent were church adherents and regulaj 
church attendants. It is stated, on what should be good authority, 
that in each of our great western state universities, with possibly 
two exceptions, each religious denomination in the state is repre- 
sented by a larger number of communicants among tbe student 
body than are to be found in its own church college in the same 
state. If this be tnie, it would seem to afford sufficient reason why 
the denominations should begin to do something, in a systematic 
way, toward looking after the spiritual welfare of that important 
part of their membership which is to be found in the state uni- 
versities. 

In concluding this paper I quote briefly from an address which 
I made about a month ago on the occasion of tbe breaking of ground 
for 8aT.Te Hall, the first of the five contemplated buildings of Wes- 
ley College: "I readily admit the contention of the church that 
secular and religious education should go hand in hand. But in 
what way can this be brought about on so extended a scale, so rea- 
sonably, BO economically in the conserving alike of material re- 
sources and of intellectual and spiritual energy, as through just 
such a movement as we are inaugurating to-day? As an humble 
layman, myself a communicant in one of the great religious de- 
nominations, I blame the church for so long holding aloof from 
our great state universities. These, it seems to me, not only have 
a claim upon the church, to which she has been heretofore singularly 
blind, hut offer to the church a most splendid field for home mis- 
sionary work, in neglecting which the church has shown an un- 
exampled and moat inexcusable short-sightedness. With vice ram- 
pant and with business and civic corruption stalking our land, the 
church has too long broken her lances in tilts with imaginary wind- 
mills. If the citadel of belief is being undermined, let the church 
devote herself to buttressing tbe bulwarks of faith and no longer 
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fritter her energy in seeking to wrest from the state a monopoly or 
even a division of pnrely secular edncation. While the church is 
dwadling with sines and co-sines^ with test tubes and instruments 
of precision^ the enemy is sowing the tares of skepticism and un- 
belief in the very vineyard of the elect. * * * * How can the church 
justify herself in longer ignoring utterly the very flower of the 
youth of our states, who are largely to-day and increasingly witii 
each succeeding year, to be foimd in our great state tmiversities, 
and wasting her strength and substance in a losing and all but des- 
perate effort to entice the best brain and manhood of the com- 
monwealth into weak, indifferently equipped and most inadequately 
maintained independent denominational colleges of her own? ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
At the risk of seeming to be presumptuous, I venture to warn the 
Christian denominations of this state that, by a policy of separa- 
tion from and antagonism to the state system of schools in North 
Dakota^ — and the one policy almost necessitates the other — ^they will 
assuredly lose to their pulpits the best brain and young manhood of 
the state and consequently lose to their pews the men and women 
of the highest intelligence and the most earnest moral purpose. 
The time is long past when the pulpit can command the pew in the 
name of authority. If it will not do it in the name of a concilia- 
tory reasonableness, it will preach to increasingly empty pews and 
with an increasingly waning power. 

^The movement which we are formally inaugurating to-daj 
means the enlisting of two mighty forces, the mightiest of our era, 
church and state, in the common cause of civic and personal right- 
eousness. It means the bridging of a chasm — ^long an impassable 
if not a bloody chasm — ^between these two great forces of civilization. 
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What Are the Essentials in Subjects in the 
Elementary School Course? 

By Elmkh Ellsworth Shown, 
United States Commiseioner of Education. 

So fnr as education in the broad and large is concerned, we recall 
the fact that it had passed through many stages before it became 
definitely centered in a definite institution known as the Bchool. 
There was a great deal of education before there were any schools 
as we know them. There came a time when a new education began 
to claim attention, and that new education consisted of the three 
E's, or in time it was known as the seven liberal arts. There has 
1 many a new education since that time, and each in turn has 
been heralded and welcomed .by one party as a fresh revelation and 
has been denounced by an opposing party as mere novelty and fad. 

But every great change in education has been closely interwoven 
with other changes, in which the whole social fabric has been in- 
volved. The essential suijjects of one age have been different from 
the essential snbj'ects of another age. The subjecta have changed 
because the times have changed. Reading, writing and arithmetic 
were in one stage mere accomplishmente or altogether unknown. 
At another stage they would seem to be all in all. If so great a 
change as this could take place, what change may there not be? 
Ifl 8113'thing. in fact, essential at all times and everywhere? 

Whether there are really any pennanent subjects or not depends 
on what meaning we give to the word subject. I shall not stop to 
qnibble concerning the term, but simply diving in somewhere near 
the middle of this wide question, I should like to say that historic- 
ally the most permanent subject of all seems to rae that which we 
designate as morals and manners. And that is so because it is pre- 
eminently the subject which lends interest to all the rest and de- 
termines the value of all. With all the changes which have been 
and are yet to he, we can hardly conceive of any rounded process 
of education in which this subject does not hold its place, in the 
earliest age of history or in the last, in America, Mars, or the 
satellites of Sirius. So lung as human nature is what it is, the 
practice of virtue, the making of the moraJ life, must be among 
the things that claim the chief regard of men, simply because men 
have the human character, ,A.nd that human nature is about as con- 
stant a fact as history has yet discovered. When we get beyond 
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hnman nature we need not greatly concern onrselveB with educa- 
tion. 

Yet moral education differs so greatly with differing aocial con- 
ditions that this subject hardly seems the same in widely separated 
periods. At one time it is incidental to religion^ at another it ia 
mainly civic or military or industrial. The fact is^ that in all ages 
it has many aspects and must be approached from many different 
sides. Which of its elements shall take the leading part, will depend 
at any given time on the conditions of that time. Juat now in the 
public schools of America it is primarily a civic matter. It may 
in the future be primarily an industrial matter. But no one aspect 
will ever exhaust its significance. And the chief practical consid- 
eration for us is this, that we must teach the subject of morals in 
many ways, direct and indirect. Among these ways, I believe direct 
instruction in the principles and the particulars of right and hon- 
orable conduct, has a place of np small importance and should be 
more strongly emphaaized. 

When we come to consider, after this nnivarsal subject, what may 
be the essential subjects at any given period, as at thia present 
period, in which we are chiefly concerned, we find we are dealing 
with an interesting side of social history, namely, the history of 
the school, in which education has become sharply defined and 
institutionalized. When the school fairly came into being as the 
organized agency of education, and the only agency organized for 
education alone, it was only a small part of education that became 
its recognized function. Whatever occasional and partial organiza- 
tion there may have been for other parts and kinds of education^ the 
school settled down at an early day to a narrow preoccupation with 
the literary side of Instruction and with a few subjects closely con- 
nected with this literary side. Public education now proceeded 
in two parallel and for the most part disconnected lines, the educa- 
tion of the school on the one hand, and the education given inci- 
dentally by other agencies on the other hand. I suppose every 
human institution has and always will have an educational side. 
Specific preparation for industrial life is one of the forms of educa- 
tion thus left over for incidental treatment. So the industrial 
training of the home and of the guild, the apprenticeship system, 
in a word, went on side by side with the more definitely organized 
literary education of the school. The recent history of education is 
in large part the history of the expansion of that specialized educap 
tional instrumentality, the literary school, to take in some of the 
outlying ranges of education, and partictdarly its enlargement by 
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additions from the field occupied by one fonn or another of appren- 
ticeehip. 

There are TarionB reasons why the school must ineyitably expand 
in this way. The agency organized and carried on for the express 

purposes of education was certain to be in the long run a more 
effective instrument of education than that which was merely sub- 
ordinate and tributary to some other purpose. The difference 
might not be apparent when one class of people served an apprentice- 
ahip and another class received a literarj- education. But with the 
nineteenth centurj', and earlier in some states, successful attempts 
were made to give to all the people the benefit of a literary educa- 
tion. The contrast between the general effectiveness of school methods 
and the wastefuloess and ine(5ualities of apprentice methods became 
more clearly apparent. But certain minor advantages of appren- 
ticeship became apparent, too, and the methods of the schools 
Tmdern"ent a gradual change, particularly in the way of object 
lessons and laboratorj' practice. So the school became fitted to deal 
with some phases of education which had hitherto been beyond its 
reach. Besides all this, a subtle change has been going on in men's 
attitude toward education. It is coming to be lees a subordinate 
and more an independent and commanding interest. An illustrar 
tion of this change, on a large scale, may be seen in certain Euro- 
pean cottntriee. where there is now a manifest tendency to concen- 
trate the scattered educational activities of the government under 
the educational rather than the technical branches of adimnistra- 
tion. Agricultural education, for example, may logically fall under 
either the agricultural or the educational department. Hitherto 
the interest in such education has been largely agricultural and it 
has been under the direction of departments of agriculture. With 
the growth of intelligent interest in the educational bearings of 
the subject, there has appeared a tendency to co-ordinate agricul- 
tural education with the general educational system; and so with 
other branches of instruction, in science and the arts. A similar 
tendency appears in that gradual extension of instruction in our 
schools and universities whereby certain subjects become school 
subjects which had long been reserved for the workshop and for the 
apprentice. 

So it happens that our schools are coming to be broadly educa- 
tional institutions instead of narrowly literary institutions. And 
tins movement is undoubtedly to continue, for the people will that 
it shall be so, and the whole social momentum of the time carries 
na in this directioD. The three K's and the other subjects con- 
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nected with these cannot contmne to hold the field alone against 
all comers. Some of the subjects brought over from the manual 
arts are destined to take their place beside them. 

This change we can none of ns prevent if we would, and I am 
sure we would not prevent it if we could. But there is one thing 
to be done about it that, in some measure, we can do. We can see 
that the good of the old order is carried over into the new. The 
older subjects made for intelligence, the newer subjects make for 
manual skill. In order even that the full value of manual skill 
may be realized, we must needs hold fast to the earlier emphasis on 
pure intelligence. 

The ninet^nth century ideal of education, particularly the nine- 
teenth century ideal in the United States, was one of the finest 
things in the history of civilization. It was the conception of the 
freeman of old Athens carried over into the new world and made 
an ideal for all men, forasmuch as all men shall be free. To make 
men wise, self-regulated, self-reliant, this was held to be a better 
thing than to give them mastery of a trade; for those who were so 
educated could turn to what they would, could master new employ- 
ments as the need should arise. And whatever their labor in life 
might be or the rewards of their labor, it would yield them the 
greatest possible values, for they would know how to use it to the 
higher ends, for themselves, for their friends, and for their coun- 
try. We may allow something for enthusiasm and exaggeration, 
but fundamentally this view holds good, and I hope that with all 
of our pursuit of new and promising ideals, we shall keep faith with 
this deeply grounded conviction. Moreover, we need to put into 
our training for manual skill, which fills a serious lack in that 
earlier schooling, the same liberal spirit which characterized the 
old. In accordance witli this spirit, we shall make the special skill 
of any single trade rest upon some mastery of the broad funda- 
mentals of drawing, manual training, and free design. The subjects 
in the domain of manual pursuits which have the strongest claim 
to a place among the essentials in our courses of study, are those 
wliich will give the best introduction to a wide range of special 
dexterities, and render the learner as free as possible to adjust him- 
self to change of occupation or to progressive improvements in a 
single occupation. 

Finally, with this inevitable expansion of the functions of the 
school, certain things will take a high place in the educational cur- 
riculum :vhich once belonged solely to the domain of play. For 
generations our schools have made place for free play, but merely 
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as recreation from taska. Now with the tendency to a hardening 
of Boi'ial conditions, particularly in our large cities, play become* 
almost EK important a consideration in the schools as work. We 
need it more than ever for health; we need it that the few and 
precious hours of leisure may be made refreshing and not debaaing; 
we need it to give flexibility and freedom, to the spirit of the in- 
dividual, now hard-pressed by the growing crowd and the struggle 
for existence; we need it that the moving of pure joy among our 
people may carry us toward the finer forma of expression and give 
us a spontaneous national art. 

Let me speak of only one subject here, which belongs to the com- 
mon ground of art and play. We need music in our modern life, 
almost as much as we need bread, and we need it in our echoola 
almost as much as we need the multiplication table. We need it 
in our livee, not only to help us worship, but that we may carry 
away something better than a ringing headache from our precious 
hours of diversion. We need it in our schools, not as a tolerated 
fact, but as one of the things that sball make our individual and 
national character. 

In fact, the sum of all I have tried to say is this: That the 
fads and luxuries of one age may be the necessitiee of another. We 
must take on new studies with a new age, and we must bind the old 
and the new together by on everlasting moral conviction, and an 
everlasting insistence on that intelligence that shall make men 



The Practical Side of the Classics.* 

Walter Milleb. 

On occasions like this, prefatory remarks are, as a rule, best dis- 
pensed with. The more directly the subject is attacked, the better 
for all concerned. But for me personally, this particular occasi(»i 
is exceptional. 

I do not enjoy the semblance of coming before this body of my 
colleagues and students and friends of the University with a brief 
for that noble department of study to which my life is consecrated. 
Accordingly, I must explain that the subject of my address is not 
of my own choosing, but is imposed by the Chairman of the Lecture 
Committee. Please remember, therefore, in all that I say, that I 

^Address at the opening of the Tulane University of Loi 
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do 80 upon the express invitation of a man of science, our Professor 
of Chemistry, that I should present a "Plea for the Classics/' And, 
whenever I wish to make my statements particularly strong, I shall, 
for fear of being accused of exaggerating the importance of my 
own field of work, quote not from philologists, but from specialists 
in the scientific field. 

In order to get the proper attitude toward the problem before us, 
we ought first to review the whole history of education. That is 
manifestly impossible. I can at best but briefly suggest it. 

Our whole modem civilization, this age of steel and steam' and 
electricity, with all its triumphs of applied science in the creation 
of great labor-saving machinery, in rapid transit and the annihila- 
tion of distance and time, is a wondrous growth, exceeding in one 
century in these particulars all that previous history has recorded. 
But follow this marvelous shoot downward to the stem, and we 
shall find that it is, after all, a graft This, to use Dr. Smith's 
figure, "was engrafted upon the sturdy stem of the olden culture, 
a stem that struck its roots deep into the sacred soil of Qreece and 
Rome, through the rich accumulated alluvium of nearly thirty 
centuries. Into this graft, this new scion, the generous sap of the 
ancient trunk has been poured abundantly, and a prodigious growth 
and wonderful fruitage have resulted.'' 

The art of Qreece has been the inspiration and the despair of all 
artists since the day when the lofty spirit of Hellenic greatness 
began to flag. The mythology of Qreece has become the language of 
svmbol among all civilized peoples, of whatever name and tongue. 
The poetry, the philosophy, the ethics, and the science, as well as the 
arts of Qreece, illumine every modem classic page. Says Alfred 
Baker, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Toronto: 
"If we should ever think of a people — ^a chosen people — ^who had a 
message and a revelation to the world, that people was the ancient 
Qreeks. We owe them an incalculable debt for our knowledge of 
art, literature, and science, and of the three our debt is perhaps 
greatest for their legacy of science." Whether consciously or un- 
consciously, we build upon foimdations laid by the great thinkers — 
poets, artists, philosophers, scientists — of the days when man was, 
both in body and in intellect, at his beet. Even this present age 
of scientific education is but continuing the work where Qreece 
left oflf. Others have labored and we have entered into their labors. 

Even the old Athenian system of education was complete. Noth- 
ing was wanting. And Athens was the university centre of the 
world, from the days of Qorgias to the fall of the Eastern Empire. 
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Her culture and civilization were univereally triumphant and still 



When Borne made the eoil of Greece a Roman province, but bowed 
before the power at her captive's intellect and fell herself a captive 
to Grecian arts and letters, the Athenian education was bodily trana- 
planted to Italian soil. 

Some spread her power and her language all over Western 
Europe, and the official Ijatin tongue became the chief subject of 
study in the schools as the only means to social, political, and after- 
wards ecclesiastical advancement. On one ground and another, 
it has maintained its place as the first and most essential element 
in educational systems that still esist. 

Barbarism and Christianity then joined hands to eniah the old 
university centres and blot out Grecian culture from the world. 
Their success, while not absolute, was only too complete. The ex- 
tinguishing of the light of letters left the world in darkness for 
centuries, with only here and there a flickering rush light of logical, 
inystica], or ecclesiastical subtleties. Such profound questions as 
to how many spirits could stand together upon the point of a cam- 
bric needle, or whether a spirit could pass from one point to another 
without passing through the intervening space, however absurd 
and valueless they may appear to us now, did nevertheless serve to 
sharpen men's wits and make them hunger and thirst after real 
ideas. Whence should spring the fountain for satisfying such 
thirst? There had been creators of ideals once; had their products 
all vanished with the departure of their culture and their power? 
Through the dark ages the capacity for ideas seems to have died 
out in men. For the world was asleep — asleep for a thousand 
years of rest and recreation, In the twelfth century it began to 
awake, and with the Italian renaissance the dead capacity for ideaa 
was resurrected. "There were many forces," says Professor Shoup, 
"that worked together to produce the Renaissance; but in Italy, 
at least, the main cause was the recovery and study of the Greek 
and Latin classics, aided by the ever-present object lessons of the 
grandeur of Roman architecture and the loveliness of Greek sculp- 
ture." 

Thus, with the restoration of the Athenian spirit among men, 
came also the resurrection of the university idea. The mediaeval 
universities had hitherto provided for law, theology, and medicine. 
The new movement, which saved the arts and sciences of Greece 
and Rome, now brought in the "humanities" as the education of 
culture, and the way was opened wide for the easy development 
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of the modem nniyerBity. ''The cultnre of the classics had to be 
re-«ppropriated, before the movement of the modem mind could 
begin/' (Symonds.) It was through them that came again the 
spiritual freedom^ the intellectual culture, the powers of criticism^ 
of comparison, and of scientific research that make an ideal educar 
tion possible in our own day. And, with all the advances of the 
''new education/' the humanities are still the humanities, enriched 
by many a wholesome increment. Amid all other agencies for cul- 
ture, thev still form the essential element to that aesthetic culture 
which all consider important and which some consider paramount, 
though we all recognize that there are many things to learn besides 
Greek and Latin. 

Out of this new shoot springing up from the old olive stump of 
intellectual Attica have branched forth the various scions which 
are our modem universities. Nothing really new has been added 
to the sap in the veins of the tree of knowledge, in spite of all the 
grafts that have been set upon it. Indeed, so little has the university 
ideal grown since the unrivaled genius of Athens at the clinmx of 
her intellectual power evolved it, that it has been seriously ques- 
tioned whether there is any such thing as the "new education.*^ 
"There is nothing new under the sun'' is nowhere more true or 
false than in the intellectual world. Sir Henry Maine goes so far as 
to say that "except the blind forces of Nature, nothing moves in 
this world which is not Greek in its origin." There have been many 
revivals of knowledge besides the Renaissance; within a few yeanr 
zoology, chemistry, and geology have all been bom again. How 
hard we toil to advance knowledge by introducing some "new" in- 
stitution, discovering some "new" tmth. But tmth is eternal; 
and when our discovery is made, we find the real meaning of the 
poefs words: 

Wer kann ♦ ♦ ♦ was Kluges denken 
Das nicht die Vorwelt schon gedacht? 

The so-called "new education" makes its proudest hoasi that it is 
"practical." That might be disputed. The first thing that we, the 
people of the most utilitarian age ever known, think of as the "prac- 
tical" is dollars and cents. None of us object seriously to wealth — 
of our own — ^but it is not a high standard by which to measure the 
really good things of life — ^not even the practical things. The ewni$ 
of our educatioi^al spirit is our tendency to look upon education 
as a mere tool for money-getting. Those who look upon knowledge 
only from the standpoint of "practical" utility and translate "prae- 
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ticaJ" with "raoney-gettiDg" and explain the useful as "that which 
may be turned into caah"— such Philistinism is likely to see in the 
university only a bureau for the delivery of special information, a 
mere warehouse for literary, medical, or legal merchandise, instead 
of a temple of knowledge and truth. The enrichment of knowledge 
and power is not considered and therefore not desired. Too general 
is the conception in our land that nothing is practical, nothing is 
useful, even in matters of pure intellect, unless it can be made 
financially profitable. Are we, brain and brawn, so wholly enslaved 
to Mammon? If not, then what are the really practical things that 
are taught in college? Everything may be practical, or everything 
may he unpractical ; that depends upon the student. Anything is 
practical — useful — that will improve his sense, give him power of 
thinking closely and soundly and making others think with him. 
Not all that is applied science is necessarily practical, therefore, and 
not all that is literature or art or pure theory or speculation ia 
unpractical. As navigation, astronomy, and engineering, the most 
practical of all aubjects, could no more grow and flourish without 
the abstract theoretical knowledge of conic sections, quaternions, 
and differential equations, than a tree could grow and flourish with 
its top deep-bedded in the earth and its roots high in the air; so, 
of no less practical import:ance are the humanities ; all higher civili- 
Eation properly roots in them, and they cannot be plucked up with- 
out withering the fairest bloom and the fairest fruits of civilization 
itself. The ministrations of the humanities to our civilized life 
in the thousand forms of literature, art, pure science, speculative 
research, criticism, and the like, are not less important or practical, 
because they are more subtle and elusive than the ministrations of 
applied science, A study may, therefore, be "useful" in the highest, 
widest sense, without being of any direct, palpable use in the trans- 
action of Business. If it has served to enlarge, sharpen, or invigor- 
ate any one of the mental powers; if it has imparted vigor or ac- 
curacy of reasoning; if it has trained the mind to a habit of close 
attention; if it has served to furnish a sound and correct judgment; 
then that branch has been of the greatest possible use. 

Let us not be misled by what the Philistine world calls practicaL 
In the truer sense of the word, anything is practical that makes a 
I man or a community or a state or a nation stronger or better or 
wiser, anj-thing that helps a man to live up to the best that is in 
him, to be true to himself, to his neighbor, and to his God. That 
is practical, and nothing eke is, except as it is wrought through 
such a medium. 
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With such practical ends in view^ therefore, I come to-day to plead 

not alone for the old education of proper morals, polished mannera, 

elegant speech, nor yet for the new education of exclusive science, 

but for the proper balance between the old and the new — ^the culture 

of the humanities and of nature as a baaifi for later specialization. 

Specialization before breadth is attained will prove to be not power j 
and culture, but weakness and narrowness, cramped and warped. 
It will be the same, whatever the line of premature specialization. 
Exclusive devotion from the beginning to the arts and letters is 
ruinous to our best development, even though that has been the 
proved and approved higher education of the last four hundred 
years. So thoroughly approved it still is, that a man of science like 
Clarence King, the late Director of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
may say (Forum, 1892, p. 23) : 

'^So far as classical culture has brought generation after genera- 
tion of youths into the presence, and kept them in the daily company 
of the greatest Roman and Greek poets, conquerors, artists^ or phi- 
losophers, its effect has been, as no one disputes, to develop the very 
best modem minds. No less an expert in wisdom than Solomon 
has said, *He that walketh with wise men shall be wise.* Classical ' 
education at its best has caused its followers to walk in youth with 
wise men and men of ewery form of artistic excellence, every phase 
of literary and philosophic accomplishment. It has revealed not 
only the strongest and boldest brain-work of giants, but unveiled 
all that is most chaste and elegant, most lucid and splendid, in the 
manner of human expression. From fountains of deepest feeling 
and springs of sparkling wit, it led streams of perennial flow into 
the territory of the student's mind and made thereof a garden. It 
gave a harmonious grace to the intellectual carriage, mellowed the 
timbre of literary voices, and induced a composed control of mind 
with an artist's sense of form. Incidentally, necessity for continued 
application and rigid philological study* forced the habit of work, 
cultivated memory, and bred a respect for preciaion and accuracy. 
It therefore afforded discipline. The crowning reward for experi- 
encing this mode of culture is, however, an enlightened state of 
mind. The brightest jewel in its crown is ideality.'* And President 
Butler confidently predicts that "No culture will ever be considered ) 
broad and deep unless it rests upon an understanding of the civilizar 
tions of Greece and Borne. * * * To enter into the spirit of Homer, 
Sophocles, Demosthenes and Plato, of Cicero, Virgil, Horace and 
Tacitus, and to understand the civilizations and the points of view 
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that they represent, are, from one point of view, almost enough done 
to give the one so fortunate a. claim to culture." 

And yet by confming ouraolvi^ to such a course, we come to live 
so much in the realm of the ideal, tliat we ignore or forget the real 
things around us. The great literatures of the world are not our 
only source of truth, nor the only scene of beauty, nor the only 
means of culture. The whole business of any man is to know and -* 
to live tlie truth. He must have eyes to see truth wherever it may 
be found; and there are even clearer, surer revelations of truth in 
Qod's world around us than there are in the world of letters. "The 
rocks and shells, the frogs and lilies always tell the absolute truth." 
The rain-worm or the toad may have truths to tell us in it« homely 
WBV, if we can hut understand its language — verities that may be 
just as true and sublime as is the ideal beauty of the splendid sculp- 
ture of a Phidias or the simple grace of an Homeric epic or the 
awful grandeur of an Aeschylean tragedy. And the truths the worm 
has t-o reveal of the physical world need not all be sacrificed to the 
tniths the Greek poets and philosophers and sculptors have to tell 
of the world of the soul. And still less are those glorious revelations 
of great souls of the days when man was at his best, and that feel- 
ing for the ideally beautiful in literature and art, to be sacrificed 
to the search for truths of the merely physical world. Too one-sided 
application to the study of the physical sciences will prove even more 
ruinous to the making of perfect men than too one-sided devotion to 
the humanities. The appreciation and love of the beautiful, re- 
ligion, sentiment — these nobler faculties of the human spirit, with- 
out whose cultivation no one can be a complete man — are not natur- 
ally fostered in such an envirrmnient. To have the power of using 
what is gained by science study, a man must first have been moral- 
ized; aud for moralizing him, it will not be found easy, as Matthew 
J Arnold says, to dispense with those old agents — letters, poetry, re- 
ligion. All true education must build the mind and heart both up 
and out — out of narrow sflf into the breadth of divine humanity. 
The purely scientific education will not cultivate sentiment, nor (it 
is asserted) will it develop a sense of the relativity of facts; for 
that reason the purely scientific student cannot be expected to po»- 
eesB a critical spirit. To quote once more from the geologist, Clar- 
ence King: "^Vith all its novel powers and practical sense, I am 
forced to admit that the purely scientific brain is miserably mechani- 
cal ; it seems to have become a splendid sort of self-directed machine, 
ao incredible automaton, grinding on with its analyses and con- ' 
structions. But for pure sentiment, for all that spontaneous, joy- 
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oofl Oreek waywardnefls of f ancy, for the temperature of paflsion 
and the subtler thrill of ideality, you might as well look to a 
wrought-iron derrick.*' Both sides of education have proved their 
right to a place, but not to an exclusive place, in any plan of liberal 
education. Either one, if pursued to the exclusion of the other, ' 
will train and develop but one half of our human nature, and bring 
forth only half a man or woman. Classical culture, when it has 
done for the capable student the best it can unaided, has given him 
culture, refinement, character, ideality, but has left him behind the 
times in the development of the race and utterly helpless in the 
presence of all that makes for physical and material progress of 
the world in which he lives. Until a generation ago education went \ 
calmly along cultivating only that one side of our human nature, ^ 
unconscious that it had another side. The last thirty or forty years 
have seen the pendulum swing clear to the other extreme, and now 
we often hear radicals on the other wing advocate maiming our 
human nature by leaving the ideal half to die of neglect and disuse. 
This newest education has substituted a new sort of half-man for 
the old one. ^'What would be thought of a world-wide school of 
athletics,'* says Clarence King, "which would bind up the right leg 
until it withered and became forever impotent, and make its gradu- 
ates hop through life on the left? And what student of education 
could believe it possible that a new great culture would arise'* to 
correct that evil and gravely proceed **to bind up the left leg and 
make its men hop on the right?** Is there any reason, except the ' 
irrational excuse of our American weakness of eternal hurry, why / 
either side of our natuie should be so diligently cultivated as to 
exclude the other; why one^half of the mind should be carefully 
developed and the other just as carefully destroyed? The greatest 
naturalist of the last century (or perhaps of any century) draws 
the picture of such a sacrifice of culture to specialization in its dark- 
est colors. *TTp to the age of thirty or beyond it,** writes Darwin in 
his autobiography, "poetry of many kinds, such as the works of 
Milton, Gray, Bjrron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, gave me 
great pleasure, and even as a school-boy I took intense delight in 
Shakespeare. Pictures formerly gave me considerable, and music 
very great delight. But now for many years I can not endure to 
read a line of poetry; I have tried lately to read Shakespeare, and 
found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated me. I have also lost 
my taste for pictures and music. My mind seems to have become ' 
a kind of machine for grinding general laws out of a large collec- 
tion of facts, but why this should have caused the atrophy of that 
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part of the brain alone on which the higher tastes depend, I can not 
conceive. • • * The lose of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and 
may possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more probably to the 
moral character, by enfeebling the emotional part of our nature." 

If Charles Darwin found the loss of hia higher aesthetic tastes 
BO lamentable, bow much more lamentable must the paralysis of 
the inteUectual power be, when this exclusive devotion to the cultiva- 
tion of one side of the intellectual nature begins before the mind 
has fairly developed. But utilitarianism, with its promises of 
material wealth, is ready with her reply: "Seek ye first money; 
culture after wealth ;" and technical education, without the basis of 
broad culture, has grown and spread to an incredible extent. "Ita 
essential narrowness and Philistinism increase with its success in 
establisliing itself" (this from President Butler), and it promises 
for a long time to come "to assert its overwhelming ascendency, 
until a race of men shall come upon the stage with about as much 
religion as a threshing-machine and hardly more social charm than 
a storage battery." 

The desired symmetrical training would cost only a little more 
time, and would it not be worth the additional outlay? I am eon- 
Tinced that it would. There is much to be said in favor of the old 
curriculum, in which mental discipline, pure and simple, the culture 
of the humanities and philosophy, are made the chief end of all the 
work. 

When we consider the two great new principles of our age — the 
conservation of energy, with all the wonders it has made possible in 
the material world, and biological evolution, with all the marvels 
it will produce in the physical and possibly the intellectual well- 
being of the race — the irresistible attractiveness of the new educa- 
tion, the triumph of the scientific education, and the tendency of 
stndente of "practical" minds to confine themselves to the scientific 
education, are easily comprehended. The educational pendulum 
has been swinging backward and forward, ever since modem educa- 
tion in the fifteenth century began, first to one extreme, and then to 
the other, as if no middle ground were possible. Universities were 
no new thing, when the Eenaissance came. They had been estab- 
lished for "practical" purposes; and to the devotees of the "practi- 
cal" courses, the introduction of the classics was an innovation, and 
the new learning was frowned upon. The humanists of the Eefor- 
mation period had a battle to fight against tremendous odds. In 
order to maintain any place at all, they had to prove that literature 
was delightful for its own sake, and that Greece and Borne had 
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eomething worth while to teach to modem men. The struggle was 
soon over; the pendulum began to swing the other way; the new 
learning triumphed throughout Europe; and from the revival of 
learning down almost to within the memory of men still livings 
any education without a strong back-bone of Qreek and Latin 
classics was no education. Education meant classical education. 
But human nature rebels against extremes^ and as surely as extremes 
prevail^ so surely will come a reaction. 

It is as strange now to reflect that to the conservatives of four 
hundred years ago the classics were an intolerable innovation^ as it 
is to think that Huxley and his compeers had to struggle so long 
and so hard for the claims of science to recognition as a force for 
culture in modem education. And now that the educational sceptre 
has passed from classics to science^ and the scientific spirit dominates 
every sphere, its more radical advocates would crowd entirely out of 
the field its most formidable rival, the time^honored humanistic 
culture, as having no place whatever in an up-to-date education. 
The pendulum has once more swung as far as it can go. That spirit 
of science which is intolerant, whether it is philological science that 
inveighs against natural science or natural science that will allow 
no place to philological science, is the primal cause of the violent 
reactions that come in the lines of education; that readiness for 
revulsion is one of the things that argue most potently for the final 
triumph of breadth. If Mr. King is right in his estimate of the 
purely scientific mind unbalanced by those mental pursuits that feed 
the fancy, ennoble the sentiments, enable us to enjoy the beauty and 
harmony — and the ardent advocate of the humanities is easily 
persuaded to believe him — ^then there is sure to come against the 
technical scientific education so popular in our day a reaction strong 
enough to bring about a sweeping revival of the humanities; or, if 
a compromise can be effected, it may at last stop the swinging pen- 
j dulimi in the middle and produce the harmonious blending of the 
two cultures that will give us the full, liberal education for which 
this plea is made. 

The world^s call is for the man of learning who knows better than 
/ any one else how to do some one thing; but he cannot meet the re- 
quirements who knows nothing but that one thing; he must know 
it in its relation to other things; he must see things in their proper 
proportion, '^hat science and practical life alike need,'^ says 
, President Butler, '^is not narrow men, but broad men sharpened to 
. a poinf 

The new education, divorced from the training of the hnmanitiesiy 
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has tried for fifty years, but haa confeeaedly failed to produce tliat 
desired resnlt. The pendulum has already begun to swing the other 
way. The leaders of the so-called "practical" education, men of 
flcience, engineers, chemists, doctors, are calling now for student! 
whose faoultioa have been trained in the discipline of the classics. 
The scheme that lately looked so practical, putting the useless hu- 
manities in the background as "mere culture" and holding good, 
plain, money-making ends steadily in view, has been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. The greater part of the School Review 
for last June is given up to a eympoBium on the practical value of 
the classics aa a preparation for the study of engineering and 
medicine. This discussion gives not the opinions of "unpractical" 
teachers of Greek and Latin, but the convictions of professors of 
medicine and of engineering in the University of Michigan. With 
one voice, they all agree that the student of engineering or medical 
science is poorly equipped with only small Latin, and that he might 
very pro6tably spend considerable time on Greek, before beginning 
his professional training. Engineering is the tnoet practical of all 
the professions. There is no other that has so frequently, in self- 
complacent modernism, or so violently assailed the old regime and 
said : "Away with culture studies ! Away with Greek and Latin I 
We do not need them any longer !" But now let us listen to a few 
sentences from Gardner S. Williams, Professor of Civic, Hydraulic 
and Sanitary Engineering : "There are those who urge tJiat for the 
engineer the sciences offer all that is necessary, and that the time 
spent upon any language is wasted. The next step, after asserting 
that the sciences offer all that is needed, when that has been shown 
to be untenable, is to assert that modem languages will supply the 
defieiency, and we have the error of that idea before us in many of 
our present students. Any one who has studied the ancient lan- 
guages feels that there is something very materially lacking in the 
groundwork of the modem languages. German and French seem 
like a child's production as compared with the structure of Latin. 
Nor can one properly understand English without an undei-standing 
of the Latin GrommaT, though he should study it until he were 
gray. • • • There is nothing in which engineers to-day are so lack- 
ing B£ in the ability to express their thoughts; and there is nothing 
that will so surely give one such ability as the translation from a 
foreign tongue ; and the more delicate is the distinction of meaning 
of different foreign constructions, the better it is for the student. 
We find to-day that the students who are entering college do 
not seem to be capable, on the average, of such a high grade of 
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work as tboee who entered a few yeare ago. There seems to be a 
deterioration of the quality of mind^ in its adaptability or its train- 
ing- 

The proper correction for these defects this engineer would find 
in the good, old-fashioned classical training, as the training that is 
most worth while. 

Three other engineers speak in the same strain. Let me qnote 
but one of them. Dr. Herbert G. Sadler, Professor of Marine En^ 
gineering: 

**While not an exact science,*' he says, "the study of engineering 
demands definiteness and conciseness of thought, and one of the 
chief difficulties that those connected with the education of engi- 
neers have to overcome is a tendency on the part of the student to 
generalize. 

*T7hile it may be the opinion of many that the introduction of 
some elementary form of science may secure the desired training, 
T venture to suggest that, as a general rule, studies of this nature 
will have an effect diametrically opposite and lead toward vague- 
ness rather than concreteness. ♦ ♦ ♦ The time so spent would be 
far more beneficial, both for a general training of the mind and 
for forming a basis to further studies, if devoted to the humianities. 

"As a means of inculcating ideas of exactness,*' Professor Sadler 
continues, "the study of the hunmnities is facile princeps. The 
niceties of translation, the importance of gender, number and 
case, the proper use of the moods and tenses, and the demands of 
the relative clause, compel the mind toward a certain definiteness 
which is lacking in many of the subjects taught in the early stages 
of education. The most simple translation, or even the study of 
the grammar of these subjects, demands a directness of attention 
and consideration of detail which cannot be otherwise than bene- 
ficial to a student whose work in the future will lead him into 
subjects where generalization is impossible.** 

And then he goes on to demand classical training for the engineer, 
not only for discipline, for training in clear, sharp, definite English 
expression, but also for clear and concise thinking along all the 
lines of his profession. "In the years immediately preceding the 
university,** he says, that is, throughout the high school course, "the 
study of the classics (both Greek and Latin) is certainly most 

I desirable. The university entrance examination is simply to show 
that the student has a moderately well trained mind ; and I venture 

^ to suggest that the one who has devoted his time to the study of the 
humanities will be in as good a condition to aibsorb the university 
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work as one who has spent his time in getting a Bmattering of & 
Dnmber of subjects, some of which are practically useless," 

Tf the desired reeultH cannot be obtained with the present ma- 
chinery', it might be a good tiling to change the machinery. We at 
Tulane want our engineers to be cultured men not less than technic- 
ians. We insist upon it; and we overwork our candidates. So do 
most engineering schools. And one of the greatest and best, de- 
termined that it will secure that result, has been seriously con- 
sidering the advisability of arranging a six-year combined literary 
and engineering course, as we have six-year medical and law coursee, 
in order to give the student a broader education, with emphasis on 
the culture side. 

And as the engineer without a classical training is, by his own 
confession, but half-trained, so the professors of medicine find the 
students who come up without Greek and Latin maimed and crip- 
pled for life. Hear a few words from Dr. Vaughan, Dean of the 
Medical College: 

■'No one can become a student of anything until he learns how 
to study. There has been found nowhere a better training for the 
thinking apparatus of the young than the study of liatin and 
Greek. The great number and variety in the infieetions of noun 
and verb render close attention an absolute necessity, and this, in 
and of itself, is of the greatest value in an educational way. Care- 
lessness and superficiality are incompatible with any thorough study 
of Greek and Latin. Besides, with the close attention that the 
, student must give to the variations in the structure of words, he 
soon begins to perceive that these indicate variations in the shade 
of meaning, and then the ]oy of study takes possession of the 
student. Hie observation is sharpened, his perception becomes 
more delicate, he finds increased pleasure in the intensity with 
which he seeks fully and correctly to interpret his author's mean- 
ing. And this habit of close observation, of attention to detail, of 
looking for fine distinctions and shades of difference, and the alert- 
ness of mind posiesBed by individuals of this habit, will be of ines- 
timable service to him, should he choose medicine as his profession, 
both in bis experimental work in the laboratory and at the bedside of 
his patient. This point in favor of the study of Greek and Latin, 
it seems to me," says Dr. Vaughan, "is not easily overestimated. In- 
deed, the progress of medicine is determined largely by the accuracy 
and precision with which observations are made. The careless or the 
superficial man is not suited either to the practice of medicine or 
to the conduct of experiments for the elucidation of medical 
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problems. The best medical schools are rapidly advancing their 
requirements for admission and now demand from two to 'four 
years of collegiate work, while the academic faculties are filling 
these two to four years largely with loosely regulated electives ; and 
I am by no means certain that the medical student of to-day has 
a better preparation for his professional study than his prototype 
of fifty years ago (who devoted many years to a thorough study of 
the classics). ♦ ♦ ♦ It seems to me regrettable," he concludes, "that 
at least two years of good solid work in Greek cannot be demanded 
as an unconditional requirement for admission to our medical 
schools." 

Dr. B. G. de Nancrede, the eminent surgeon, is even more pro- 
nounced in his demand for a classical training for medical men. 
He further declares that the physician never does and practically 
never can understand the language of his profession, unless he be 
trained in Latin and Greek. "The medical profession," he says, "is 
not merely employing Latin and Greek terms, using them at all 
times, but it is also coining them and often doing so very incor« 
rectly. The way Latin beginnings have tacked on to them Greel 
endings has come to be an abomination. Such illiteracy is making; 
a laughing stock of the profession in the opinion of the men of tha 
most ordinary culture." 

In these views, striking as they are, there is nothing, after alij 
very novel. They have been held by generations of school teacheA.) 
and scholars. They have been only comparatively recently ctal- 

( lenged, and that, too, by scientific specialists. And such speeches 
now from men who are specialists and scientists, coming so strongly 

I and with such unanimity, are significant. The doctors scoff at 
school physiology and chemistry; the engineers make little of the 

\ scientific studies preparatory to the technological school ; our science 
men at Tulane and elsewhere have always insisted that they would 

' rather have boys get their first taste of their particular science after 
they come to college; the law professors would surely rather have 
a pupil who had had his fill of Cicero and Demosthenes and Thucy- 
dides than one who had made a premature acquaintance with the 
Civil Code or the Common Ijaw. That is apparently the universal 
judgment of our fifty years of experinienting. We had to have 
that experience for ourselves. There was no escape from it. We 
had to find out from our national experience what would happen 
to us, though we might have learned the lesson a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier from the same experience in Germany. In Germany 
the two kinds of education ran side by side in different schools— 
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the eilucation of the humanities in the Qymnaaiuvi leading to the 
univeifiity and the education of the natural sciencea and modern 
langnagee in the Sealschvle leading to the polytechnic institute. 
The UeaJgckvle dispenses entirely with Greek, reduces the time de- 
voted to Latin by nearly one-half, doubles th« time devoted to 
French, more than doubles that given to the physical and natural 
sciences, and increases that allotted to mathematics by nearly 6fty 
per cent. This eort of preparation secured admission to the pro- 
feesional schools, biit not to the department of Arts and Sciences. 

In 1870 the government sent to the faculty of the University of 
Berlin a memorial asking why such a course of training aa that 
of the Realscliiiie should not eontain the same elements of disci- 
pline that had hitherto been attributed exclusively to the classical 
languages, whose cultivation is the care of the Oymnasium. And 
if it did, must not the view that preparation for the university 
eonld be found only in classical studies be considered as superseded? 

To those questions the united philosophical faculty of the TJni- 
Teraity of Berlin replied that "the non-classical training is in- 
capable of furnishing a preparation for academic studies equal to 
that afforded by the classical training; that all efforts to find a 
Bubstitute for the classical languages, whether in mathematics, or 
in the motlern languages, or in the natural sciences, have hitherto 
been unauocessful ; that after long and vain search we must come 
back finally to the result of centuries of experience, that the surest 
instrument that can be used in the training of the minds of the 
youth is given to us in the study of the languages, the literature, 
and the works of art of classical antiquity." 

Ijet no one any more bring up the thread-bare argument that 
. those other subject* would be as good instrumcntB as the classics 
.' for mental discipline, if they were as well taught as the classics. 
If they are not as well taught in the German Gymnasium and Recti- 
aclivie as the classics are, it is useless to dream of their ever or any- 
where being capable of such training. 

In spite of the unanimous disapproval of the philosophical faculty 
of Berlin, including every man of science on the staff, the govern- 
ment threw open the doors of the university to the graduates of the 
Realsckule. After ten years of careful experimenting with students 
who had had some Latin but no Greek, but, instead, some further 
training in science and modern languages, the foremost university 
of the world then unanimously sent up its unqualified condemna- 
tion of the change. The professors of natural and physical sciencee 
and mathematics and modem languages and history and the rest. 
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without one disfienting voice^ declared that, in epite of the start 

gained by the students of scientific preparation, they were, as a 

rule, easily overtaxed in the later semesters by the students from 

the Oymtumum and soon left in the rear. Said Dr. Hofmann, Fro* 

f essor of Chemistry : "For perhaps one semester the men from the 

Redlschule may lead, in consequence of their being familiar with a 

large number of facts, but the relation is soon reversed, and, given 

equal abilities, the latter almost invariably carry off the honors in 

r the end. The classical men are invariably better trained mentally; 

/ they are superior in scientific impulse and apprehension ; they have 

^ acquired in a higher d^ree the ability to understand and solve 

scientific problems.'' 

Others — ^scientic men, I would remind you — declare out of the 
richness of their ten years' experience, that it is impossible for one 
who has been prepared at the Redlschule to acquire a satisfactory 
scientific education. And so at the end of that period of proba- 
tion, the faculty again unanimously petitioned the government to 
repeal its decree and to admit to thai department only such students 
as had received the thorough discipline of the classics, as the only 
adequate training for university study. Appended to that petition 
you may find the names of Liebig and Helmholtz, Hofmann and 
Bammelsberg, Mommsen and Curtius, and all the rest. 

The pendulum is swinging back once more, you see. And in our 
country, too, there seems to be a general feeling that, as a result of 
/ the so-called "new education," the thinking power of students and 
j their willingness to undertake hard tasks have distinctly lessened in 
the last few decades. The old attitude of hostility to the classics 
is changing. That same Charles Francis Adams, who so mercilessly 
"flayed" both Greek and Latin twenty-three years ago, now laments 
that he did not get more training along those very lines; he is now 
even ready to "prescribe one of the classic tongues, Greek or Latin, 
as a compulsory study to the day of graduation (for every student 
in college), the one royal road to a knowledge of all that is finest 
in letters and art." The feeling is general that there is among 
I students to-day more effort after accumxdation of wisdom, less after 
training for its own sake. What have we been going to school and 
collie for? To learn. To leam what? Facte, figures, dates, 
substances, thought? Not at all. But to leam what there is to 
leam and how to master it — ^to acquire the control of every faculty 
for the quick acquisition of knowledge, to secure the culture of soul 
and the training of mind needful for the highest degree of useful- 
ness in life. The amount of information that the best student 
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sbeorbs during his student days is, after all, but a pitiful fraction 
of the sura of hiunaa knowledge. A great deal of it will very likely 
cease to be accepted as accurate information even before he had 
graduated, particularly if it is along any of the scientific lines. 
That is true even of engineering, the most avowed bread-and-butter 
education, the most specialized training of all. We ought, therefore, 
to look more to culture and careful mental training. 

Now, I have not meant to advocate any system of education that 
will make of men's minds great "rag-bags of useless information," 
or that will sacrifice thoroughness to extensive attainments. But 
I do mean that no one can make a reasonable claim to true culture 
who has neglected either "the great vistas ot the works of God," or 
"the everlastiEg coneolations" of the Greek and Latin classics, or 
the realms of ideal beauty created by the divine souls of God- 
inspired men of other times and places. Let the real "new educa- 
tion" be the culture of the humanities plus the training of the 
scientific method. 



Practical Education.* 

By James Edwin Addicott. 

la all stages of human development education has consisted very 
largely in the adjustment of the individual to his physical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual environment. 

Previous to early Greciau education tlie paramount emphasis was 
placed upon adjustment; beginniug with the age of Pericles stresj 
has been laid alternately upon the individual with his rights, on 
the one hand, and upon adjustment on the other band, which would 
ignore the individual for tlie perpetuation of society aa a whole. 

Educational ideals have swayed back and forth between these 
two ideas, (1) of training ike individual, of giving him full op- 
portunity to develop his intellectual resources, and (3) of com- 
pelling him to conform to socict3''s standards. 

When the individual is given full opportunity for working out 
his own ideals, regardless of traditions of society, we find great 
improvements and inventions resulting, though oftimes with con- 
comitant errors and failures. 

When, however, we see the emphasis placed upon adjustment ta 



*From addrees before N. E. A. by J. E. A., '99. 
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pre-established law and custom^ as is the case in Chinese and oriental 
education^ there is a decided lack of progress. 

Consider for a moment the characteristics of the social organiza- 
tions of the Chinese. The family is the nnit of the state and the 
foundation of Chinese education. Individuality does not exist 
Custom and obedience to the father rules every act; the son must 
even suffer for the father's crime. Thus there can be no real con- 
ception of justice between individuals based upon motive. All 
relations are definitely settled by rule and law. Individual con- 
sideration and reason are thus unnecessary; blameless and intention- 
ally harmful acts are punished alike^ for motive and intention are 
ignored and only the external results of the act are considered. 

Educiition is merely the instruction of the young in how to live 
up to the principles expressed in Chinese law. It is the simple 
process of memorizing rules of conduct which were laid down by 
Confucius and other law-givers of the Empire. What is or has 
been is considered right; and education consists in directing the 
young along the beaten paths. 

There is thus no spirit of investigation ; no science^ only a knowl- 
edge of science; history is wholly a record of facts; ethics only 
memorized precepts; religion an external observance of ethical 
principles. 

The aristocracy^ public officials and statesmen are rewarded by 
high offices according to the d^ree of success attained in memorias- 
ing rules of conduct and perpetuating the old customs. 

The stability of the social order of China is thus assured. They 
thus accomplish their ideal of preventing any change. 

Contrast the non-progressive methods of the Chinese with the 
ideals of Grecian education immediately preceding the age of 
Pericles. 

Chinese education was dominated by obedience to custom^ Greek 
education by nobility, worth and virtue which bound the individual 
to the city state for mutual progress and mutual benefits. 

In contrast to Chinese customs we find the Greeks stressing the 
motive rather than the result of an action; thus personality counts. 
Again Greek education tended toward definiteness and concreteness 
and thus rounded out the precepts into acts. While it is true that 
Spartan education culminated in military excellence; on the other 
band, Athenian ideals tended to intellectual supremacy, and this the 
real meaning of Greek education. The Greeks aimed at a liberal 
education. It is safe to say that Grecian art, architecture and 
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stateamanship far eurpassed America'a present culture be derived 
from the so-called educational institutions. 

Greek education was active participation in life work; American 
educatioQ is too largely a preparation for life's work. 

The development and rapid progress made by the Greeks just 
before and during the age of Pericles was due to the rapid shifting 
of the educational purpose, from the adjustment of the individual 
to social customs and traditions, to the purpose of allowing the indi- 
vidual every opportunity to develop his abilities in any way what- 
soever, if not inconsistent with the absolutely necessary r«quireinenta 
of the state. 

The Greeks made the transition from the ideal of adjustmeni to 
that of individual progress too rapidly for the safety of the state. 
It was found necessary later to emphasize the adjustment side in 
order to secure responsibility and loyalty to the state. They found 
it necessary to check the eccentric desires of the individual for the 
benefit of the state. They saw clearly on the other hand that no 
progress is possible mtkuut individual liberty. 

Let us consider for a moment America's educations] ideals with 
reference to the two extremes of absolute adjustment on the one 
hand and individualism on the other hand. 

Educational ideals in the United States are etill very largely 
moulded by medieval ideas and customs; in other words, the ad-, 
juetment to fixed ideals in education haa not l>een suf&eicntly re- 
laxed to allow the fullest possible development of the individual. 
Our national and educational ideals are and have been democratic; 
but our methods and subject matter have not yet thrown off the 
shackles of tradition, and we find ourselves still teaching some things 
that are well nigh worthless. Few of us ha.ve the courage to elimi- 
nate old and valueless matter, and to appropriate of the new what 
ia useful and vital; nevertheless this ia one of the teste of good 
practical instruction. 

A teacher with a well defined purpose, with a reason for ell 
instruction given finds it necessary to constantly eliminate much 
of the old and as constantly to accept new ideas and processes. 
It is the less efficient teacher who has no aim beyond inatruction 
in the prescribed course, who is afraid to eliminate minor details, 
who stresses the absolute facts of knowledge rather than their bear- 
ings upon the world's progress, and who consequently retarda the 
coming of better and higher ideals. 

While we all agree that the ideals of medieval education can 
hardly be considered practical at the present time, neverthelees. 
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medievaliBm continues in both the method and the content of ednca- 

tion, and often stands in the way of progressive and practical work. 

The weakest and most impractical and absolutely useless work in 

our schools has been and continues to be defended on the grounds 

of faculty training and preparation for higher and more advanced 

courses. Stressing the value of preparation for life work has re- 
sulted in mere preparation. Education is participation in the life 
of the race^ and this participation should begin in the kindergarten 
and each succeeding year should have its full supply of exercises 
and opportunities for participation in life work. Each year in the 
grades or in the high school should be as essential to the develop- 
ment and life of the student as any yeair spent in the unjvendt;. 
When the various phases of education are thought to be mainly or 
wholly a preparation for something beyond, something better or 
higher, there readily develops a tendency toward formal work, to* 
ward getting the pupils quickly over the ground and toward the 
omission of essential thought processes. 

If participation becomes the leading ideal, we find action, ex* 
perience, clear thinking and practical work at the basis of instruct 
tion. Whether preparation or participation is the dominant aim 
will depend upon our conception of the real purpose of education. 
Is it simply the training of the mind ? Is it developing harmoni- 
ously all the faculties? Is it simply learning the contents of a 
logically organized text ? Do we teach mathematics that the student 
may acquire the power to solve problems? Do we teach mechanical 
drawing to develop accuracy and forging to develop dexterity? Do 
we teach Latin that the student may gain proficiency in reading and 
writing the language and thus be able to teach the same to otiiers? 
Do we teach ancient history solely for the culture it offers? 

To my mind these are all narrow purposes and result often in 
impractical efforts both by the instructor and the student 

The meaning of such terms as mental discipline, culture, har^ 
monious development and training the faculties is certainly in- 
definite, if not misleading. Educators have used these terms much 
as scientists use terms which cannot be satisfactorily defined. For 
instance, when the chemist finds two elements combining under 
conditions and in ways which he cannot understand or explain, he 
gives for his reason chemical affinity; when the astronomer is esti- 
mating the distance of a remote star whose parallax cannot be found 
even by the most delicate instruments, he says the distance is 
infinite; the biologist who has no idea of the numbers or size of 
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the new]y discovered microbe assumea the semblance of knoTiiig by 
explaining them to be a size which ie infinitesimal. 

We teachers have used many psychological terras in this same 
vague and nieaninglesa way, and our aims have consequently been 
uncertain and far from the real isauea to be sought after. 

The pupil who gets nothing but mental diBcipline and trained 
faculties for all his school efforts is not very likely to appreciate 
his educator. He feels much like the man who was given the work 
of carrying bricks from one side of the road to the other on the first 
day ; on the second day he was told to put them back where he found 
them, on the third day to carry them across the road again. The 
worknuan was getting excellent physical training and good wagee, 
but gave up his work because it had no purpose ia it that waa worth 
the effort. 

Our school work may be just aa unsatisfactory to the pupil if 
there is not a purpose in it which be appreciates as worth hia time 
and effort. The pupil must have motive, interest and a definite 
purpose if his scliool work is of real profit to him. We must judge 
the valve of a subject by its worth in usefulness and character 
building. 

In ita efforts to secure mental diacipline, medieval educatioii 
became interested in absolutely valueless topics ; such as, how many 
points in a row are required to form a line one foot long? How 
many angels can stand on the point of a needle? etc. These hair- 
splitting controversies have no real content and lead to nothing 
definite or useful. Many of the arithmetical, grammatical and 
algebraic exercises in our schools today are no more conducive to 
the proper sort of mental growth leading to real life problems than 
the medieval proposition of "how many angels can dance on the 
point of a needle." 

Psychological thouglit has just passed through the crisis of the 
faculty training theories and is rapidh' being replaced by sociologi- 
cal ideals. In other words, there must be a purpose in the training 
of the individual, and that purpose is social progress — ^not social 
stability. 

The training of faculties for mental discipline was wholly a 
psychological problem ; the mistake has been in assuming that psy- 
chology could determine the aim and content of education. Psy- 
chology can tell us how to adapt subject matter to the child's 
peculiar mental state — that is, it can teach us method ; it cannot tell 
uB what to teach. We must look to sociology and philosophy if we 
would get onr aim and purpose and subject matter. 
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The educational ideal has shifted ; we look not 8o mnch to text 
books, not to the teacher, not to the rich heritage of the past; rather, 
we look ont broadly upon the many needs of society and to the great 
industrial and commercial enterprises if we would know just what 

is hesi io ieach. 

The thoughts contained in texts, the ideas of the pedagog, and 
the ideals of past generations are to be accepted only as they senre 
to fulfil society's present plans for physical, intellectual and re- 
ligiouB attainments and needs. 

The present tendency to introduce art, manual training, nature 
study and gymnastics into the already crowded curricxdum of our 
public schools is due to this broader view of education, thoroughnen 
and culture. All these subjects touch in a vital way the very heart 
strings of every boy, girl, man and woman. Each of these branches 
is related in some way to every other subject in the curriculum, and 
by denying any one of them a place in the course of study we only 
weaken that course and consequently the pupil; for we are therd>y 
cutting off the full supply of experiences which give life and 
motive to the thoughts and actions of normal children. 

The instructor who objects to these modem subjects on the ground 
that there is not even time to teach reading, writing and arithmetic 
thoroughly, is like the farmer who spent all his time plowing, har^ 
rowing, irrigating and fertilizing; but, as he never found time to 
do these things thoroughly and perfectly, he therefore objected to 
planting any seeds. 

This school work that is always getting ready for life and forever 
says to the child don't touch life until you are thoroughly prepared 
by studying text books, is like the experience of the farmer who 
refused to plant seeds until the propitious time had passed, or like 
the boy who was trying to swim before venturing into the water. 

( have little appreciation for that form of education which is 
based wholly upon a preparation for life; if school work isn't life, 
and life work, it isn't worthy the name of education. Education 
means life in its broadest sense. The life of every boy and every 
girl is an unfolding, a growth, a participation in some form of life'Is 
duties and the process is internal application, not external. We 
have looked upon the child too much as we would look upon a watch 
with all its wheels, springs, screws and cogs, thinking that as liie 
watchmaker may adjust and lubricate till the perfect time piece is 
produced, just so the teacher may force his ideas and impressions 
upon the child, regardless of the child's aptitudes, previous experi- 
ences or attainments. If this theory were ixue, we would have found 
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the perfect man long ago. We will make educations] progress 
faster and more natural by thinking of the child rather as a plant 
which does and mue^t develop largely according to ite natural in- 
clinations. We can nourish, protect and guide, but we cannot 
safely force cither the growth of the plant or the development of 
the child. 

Let me repeat that to<day education means social ef&ciency rather 
than individual attainmenta; it means a preparation for and a par- 
ticipation in the life of the race. 

There is a profound significance to this change from the develop- 
ment of general powers of the mind by specific and narrow means 
to a plan which aims to make each phase of school life a phase of 
real life. The facts of the outer world should be brought to the 
school, even if they are not found in text books — even if they most 
be only in miniature. 

So far as possible subject matter in the school should stand for 
all phases of human culture, and I include manufacturing industries 
and agriculture as phases of human attainments. 

If we admit that the educational idea! should shift from the 
individual efficiency to efBciency in social life; then we must admit 
that education is a greater, broader and nobler work than merely 
studying and reciting lessons. Efficiency in social life means power 
to plan and do things, while efficiency in the individual requires 
much less of positive knowledge and action, leading naturally to the 
formalities of book work and school room recitations. From the 
pupil's standpoint, school work should consist of a series of life 
problems which are real and meaningful, 

"Without the interest, motive and reason of the pupil we can 
accomplish little more than that form of learning which G. Stanley 
Hall calls "haled hay education." It seems to me that this phraas 
"baled hay education" expresses exactly the results of one of the 
weakest phaees of our school work. I refer to the memorizing and 
cramming process so prevalent throughout the country which wastes 
the time and energy of siiperviaors, teachers and pupils. We gire 
our pupils so much to memorize and recite that they have not time 
and energy to Ikink, to work out problems and do things. To make 
the examination the chief end of the educational process is to 
crush out the love of real study, the enjoyment in independent 
thought and the relish accompanying the solving of some of life's 
problems. 

The cramming process, this "baled hay education," with the 
accompanying rivalry for the highest per cents, for prizes, and for 
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the glory which comes to the one who has defeated the others in a 
purposeless and useless race^ is conducive to the development of 
vanity and selfishness and should be replaced by a purpose which is 
nobler and altruistic. 

The examinaticHi system sets up false ideals and emphasizes too 
strongly the memory of facts and offers no reward for judgment 
and power to plan and do things. In adult life success depends 
upon the use of knowledge and abilities; no reward is given for 
merely knowing. A child who is led to believe that the accumula- 
tion of facts is the good education has a false notion of his mission 
in the world. 

All the misers are not seekers and hoarders of money; some are 
after facts and knowledge with no other purpose than that of hoard- 
ing. This is both narrow and selfish. Knowledge unused is of no 
more value than gold hidden in the earth. Religious precepts, 
moral principles and educational processes are of value only so 
far as they affect our acts, only so far as they help us to live nobler 
and more useful lives. We should teach our pupils how to use 
knowledge, how to study, how to solve life's problems and how to 
do things. The motto of the teacher should be, "Train for social 
service ;" this means unselfishness, nobility and character. 

It seems to me that both the methods and content of education 
as used in the schools of our country to-day are unnecessarily formal 
and uninteresting. This is due largely to custom, partly to ignor- 
ance of the real purpose of education, partly to the assimiption that 
the adult mind and the child's mind are about identical in interest 
and tendencies, and largely because the instructor falls back into 
a rut of past experience, which offers less work and fewer diflScul- 
ties than a more aggressive and progressive disposition would be 
likely to encounter. In order to contrast more clearly the formal 
and passive phases of education with the more progressive active 
forms, it may be well to refer to some of our ablest educational 
philosophers for the meaning and aim of education. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, says 
the aim of education becomes the shaping and guiding of the develop- 
ment of the child towards adaptation to and appreciation of his 
many-sided environment. But it is not passive adaptation only; 
it is an adaptation which includes the development of efficiency, or 
actual capacity to mold and shape the environment rather than be 
hedged in and crushed by its capacity to move forward, in other 
words; and an adaptation which includes the growth of that subtle 
power in the individual himself which is character. If we give the 
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name, cultare, to a ricli and rounded knowledge and appreciation of 
the five-fold spiritual environment, then the aim of education Is, 
alvays protecting health, culture, efiiciency and-power. 

Dr. John Dewey writee as follows: "We do not and cannot know 
what a child'e life will be, either industriaily or in its eoeial qu&Iitj. 
To att«mp to educate him upon the basis of custom means to edu- 
cate him lor the present and then when the future comes upon him 
leave him either stranded or wrecked. The only way to educate 
him for the Heiible future ie to give him the utmost command of 
himtielf and of the methods of civilization. Only, in other words, 
by giving the child command of himself now, and by giving com- 
mand of that self through the command of the fullest, most com- 
plete, existing tools by which civilization makee progress, can we 
prepare the child for his future place, his future work," 

Dr. Dewey further states that "the controlling factors in the pri- 
mary curriculum of the future are to be manual training, science, 
nature study, art and history. These keep alive the child's positive 
and creative impulses and direct them iu euch ways as to discipline 
them into the habits of thought and action required for effective 
participation in community life." 

To quote from Wallace's Lectures and Essays on Natural The- 
ology and Ethics : "Mental health and wealth do not depend on a 
mere accumulation of single facta, but on solid ideas of what life is 
and ought to be, and what the world around us really means; it 
does not lie in confinement to a fragmentary life, limited in its range 
of view, and moving forever in the same monotonous routine, but 
in a large and free scope of experience. The true ideal of a fully 
developed personality does not consist merely in a keen intellectual 
acumen, not in an intense but inactive susceptibility to the moods 
of happy feeling, nor in a perpetual unresting activity; it involves 
a balance of all these elements." 

A rational balance of the intellectual, spiritual and physical 
elemental for the purpose of ellective participation in community 
life is a comprehensive expression of the progressive aim of modern 
education. 

All general life procesaea are changing, whether they be physical, 
intellectual or spiritual, and the teacher's duty is to attain higher 
ends than present acknowledged needs. It is human nature to want 
to deal with definite settled problems, and this one trait on the 
part of the school teacher may result in thwarting the highest 
purposes of education by emphasizing the formalities of school life 
and work, rather than real life issues. A lifeless stone is given 
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when bread is asked for. Under the guise of thoroughness, children 
are kept picking over the chaff in the endeavor to save every kernel; 
they are told that future success depends upon finding the last 
kernel, that blowing chaff is the best preparation for the bread- 
making process. Is it surprising that so many boys and girls leave 
school because they want to see and know something of the milling, 
the mixing, the cooking, yes, and the tasting processes? 

Is the comparison overdrawn? Allow me to read twelve criti- 
cisms on the written work of a high school class in literature, and 
you may judge for yourselves. 

1. Improperly arranged title. 

2. Poor paragraphing. 
8. Incorrect spelling. 

4. Illegible writing. 

5. Smeared and slovenly appearance. 

6. Follows the outline too closely. 

7. Written on both sides of the paper. 

8. Not punctuated properly. 

9. Words repeated too often. 

10. Pronouns not corresponding with antecedents. 

11. Sentences should be shorter and simpler. 

12. Too abrupt a beginning. 

Out of the twelve there is not one thought provoking criticism, 
not one constructive or encouraging criticism, not one which shows 
an aim beyond the school room. This is not participation in the 
life of the race, it is not even a creditable preparation for life work. 
And still this is what we teachers are doing unconsciously day by 
dav. 

When we compare the amount of formal, lifeless work with the 
real constructive thought-provoking work in our schools, we can 
see the necessity of constant care to keep ourselves free from the 
merely formal and traditional. 

To avoid the formal, to keep out of the school teaching ruts, it is 
imperative that the teacher have a purpose outside of, beyond and 
higher than the aims of the school room recitation. It is sometimes 
assumed that manual training and mechanic arts teachers are less 
formal than teachers of so-called academic work; this may or may 
not be the case. Because there is more activity and physical train- 
ing and less of purely brain work, it does not necessarily follow that 
hand work is more interesting and truer to life. 

Mechanical drawing and manual training are often extremely 
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^H formal, there being a ma:!iiDuin of effort at hand skill per se, and a 
^^P minimum of thoughtful efforts. 

^^K In its infancy drawing aa a school subject required the pupil to 
^H try for hours to produce free hand a straight line or a circiunference 
^* as perfectly aa with the straight edge and compasses. After many 
lefisons of tedious effort the pupil was required to combine curved 
and straight lines into various forms that were in no sense useful 
or beautiful. Thiis the imagination and the inventive faculties were 
supjxwed to be developed. 

The same tlieories were applied in the early manual training and 
technical schools, where the boys were kept for months making 
joints and exercises with no higher purpose than that of acquiring 
hand sldll. They were supposed to get their facuitiea and powers 
developed in the formal exercises; the idea of making useful and 
beautiful things was not thought to be educational. In fact, the 
real practical aspects of education were not clearly understood by 
the early manual training schools. 

Let us now consider what is meant by the practical in its rela^ 
tion to the theoretical. AU phases of education may be said to tend 
either toward the theoretical or toward the practical. At present 
the tendency away from the theoretical toward the practical com- 
mands universal interest and thought. How to harmonize these 
two tendencies of education is the supreme task of the student. 

An attempt to separate wholly theory from practice would dimin- 
ish the efficacy of both. It is impossible to decide which ia of more 
importance because in a broad sense neither theory nor practice 
exists separately. They are independent and fundamentally related 
and should not be so commonly contrasted as is customary in educa- 
tional work. Contrasting the elements of theory and practice is of 
much less importance to the educator than a clear and definite 

I knowledge of their inter-relationship. 
The wisest theorists recognize the importance of testing their 
theories by trying them to see if they will work. Likewise the most 
practical and successful men of affairs realize the importance of 
comparing results with the theories and works of others. 

If asked which of these two educational elements is of greater 
importance or which should receive the larger share of time, I would 
unheeitatingly answer the theoretical. This does not in any sense 
minimize the importance of experience and practice. A practical 

I education is needed to supply experiences, for the great nmjority 
of students are learning theoretical knowledge far beyond their 
ability to plan or to do. It is commonly assumed that a practical 
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education, including cooking, sewing, carpentering, forging, stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, etc., must be hostile to the regular traditional 
work of our established schools. If any one present holds this yiew, 
then what I shall say may prove disappointing, for my conception 
of a practical education is simply education in its broadest aspect^ 
its best and most useful forms. To me a practical education simply 
recognizes the educational value of experiences and practices and 
gives them their rightful place and time in the curriculum of our 
schools and colleges. 

A more vital question for modem educators than the relation of 
theory to practice is what are we to do with the old-fashioned, for- 
mal, lifeless, traditional learning that it may take on a more pro- 
gressive, modem and practical form? We probably all agree that 
a practical education must of necessity be modem ; that is, it must 
lead to the professions, vocations and industries of the present time 
and the immediate future. 

Do we agree on the question of what constitutes a practical, 
modem education ? How may we know that a man has a practical 
education? In short, what is the test of an educated man? 

In Germany, the test is made in answer to the question, ''What 
does he hnowf" 

In England, "Is he a good fellow?" ^ 

In America, ''\Vhat can he do? What service can he render P' 

The German and English test, "It will be seen," are incorpor- 
ated in the American ideal of service ; for the man who renders great 
service must possess both brains and character; he must be a man 
of knowledge, and also a fellow whose companionship is worth while. 

The ideal education of America should produce men of action, 
men of achievement, men who get results, men who can plan and 
execute. 

If we agree that the real test of the educated man is his worth as 
a citizen, his efficiency as a member of society, then it naturally 
follows that the best, the most practical education must at least aim 
at his ideal of usefulness. 

If less emphasis were placed upon the theory of the harmonious 
development of the faculties, and less upon this false notion of 
thoroughness, and more time were devoted by the teacher to the 
study of life outside the walls of school-rooms and colleges, to the 
study of the world's needs and the world's work, we should have a 
clearer vision of our duties as educators and would find it easier to 
depart from the beaten paths. 

We are creatures of habit, with the imitative instinct strongly 
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developed, but God has given ub the reason to guide, and will to do. 
Why should we continue in the formal work when we believe in 
the practical P 

Why should we teach what is not likely to make for character 
and eodal efficiency when there is so much that is meaningful and 
worth while, and is more cloeely related to the world's work F Thia 
is what happens when ve teach Bubjects and lose sight of the present 
and future needs of our pupils. 

It is an e.Tcellent quality to be able to teach a Bubject thoroughly 
and logically, but it is a higher and nobler thing to train men for 
efficient living. 

If we teach the subject, we may or we may not be practical. If 
we teach the student, we cannot be impractical, for we help him to 
think, to act and to live. 

The question arises naturally, "How can you teach the student 
without teaching eubjects?" In a narrow sense, you cannot, of 
course. But it makes a vast difference where the emphaais is 
placed. It makes all the difference between the old, formal, life- 
less education and the new progressive life enthusing work of mod- 
em schools, whether the emphasis is placed upon the subject or 
the student. 

In conclusion, a practical education must keep pace with the rapid 
strides of the twentieth century progress; it must aim to make self- 
directed and self-determined men ; it does not confine its whole at- 
tention to the five out of one hundred whose education is mainly 
theoretical, hut reaches out also to the ninety-five who live by prao- 
ticai labor. 

' Any earnest student of the times must see the necessity for 
wider knowledge, for a more varied education, for stronger self- 
reliance and for greater determination and power of self-help than 
have been given by the old methods of education. The population 
of the civilized world is increasing rapidly, competition is becom- 
ing keener and closer. There is a demand for an education that 
not only gives scholarship, but prepares for citizenship in relation to 
life work. We have had much trouble with workers who will not 
think. We may have more serious difficulties with the thinkers who 
will not work. 

"The worker should be enough of a scholar to respect the scholar; 
the scholar should be enough of a worker to respect the workCT. 
The dignity of intelligent hand work should be appreciated by 
parents and educators. If the educational leaders of this great 
republic refuse to acknowledge industry as in every way honorable. 
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and contiitue to idealize Bcholarehip as the only attribute of man- 
kind worth striving for, we may never hope tor that sympathy, that 
mutual respect, that good fellowship and brotherly love, which 
ehoold characterize Americana." 
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An Explanation. 

On account of labor diiBculties in the printing establiBhinent 
which fomi<irly printed this publication, the Aprii-May and June- 
July issiies could not be published before this date. This explains 
why we are making a double issue of this number. The magazine 
is not published during August and September, os these are vaca^ 
tion months. The October^November ieeue will appear in s few 
weeks. We greatly regret this delay, but we will catch up shortly 
with all past issues. 



Meeting of the Southern Educational Association. 

The next meeting of the Southern Educational Association will 
be held at Lexington, Ky., during the Christmas holidays. Ken- 
tucky and Ijexington showefl what they could do by way of entertain- 
ing educators at the meeting of the Conference for Education in 
the South, nearly two years ago. The President, Superintendent 
H. J. Tighe, of Asheville, N, C, is making special effort to make 
this one of the very beat meetings; and, judging from the preeent 
indications, his hopes will be realized. 



Meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools. 

The neirt meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools will be held at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, during the first week in November. This no doubt will be 
an important meeting, as the subject of college credits will be dia- 
cuEsed, and probably something more definite be detenmoed. 
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Book Reviews. 



Elementary French. By Fred D. Aldrich, Master in Modem Lan- 
guages in Worcester Academy, and Irving Foster, Professor of 
Bomance Language in the Pennsylvania State College. 12mo. 
Cloth. 329 pages. List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.10. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

An outgrowth of "Foundations of French'^ by the same authors. 
The scope and the general arrangement of the earlier volume, which 
have met with such general approval, have been retained, such in- 
cidental changes in the text being made as class-room use has sug- 
gested. The important new features consist in the addition of 
French-English exercises, the extension of the English-French work 
along the lines of simplicity and variety, and the insertion of com- 
plete vocabularies. Phonetic transcriptions, drill sentences culled 
from college entrance papers, and a concise syllabus of essential 
grammar are to be found in the Appendix. In general the book will 
furnish an effective introduction to the French language, and in- 
cidentally it covers fully the elementary requirements in grammar 
and composition. Teachers will find that the abundant exercises 
adapt it to the needs of students in the first year of high schools, 
while, by making suggested omissions, there is ofifered a concise 
course suitable for more mature students and for those with less 
time at their command. 



Scott's Ivanhoe. Edited for School Use by W. D. Lewis, Head of 
the Department of English, High School, Syracuse, N. T. Be> 
quired for Beading by the Conference on College Entrance Be> 
quirements in English. 16mo. Semi-flexible cloth xx — | — 536 
pages. With frontispiece. List price, 50 cents; mailing price, 
60 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The distinctive feature of this edition is the editor's plan for 
making the study of Ivanhoe a happy and valuable beginning for 
the pupil's training in literature and composition. 

The Introduction is in two divisions; the first is a biography of 
the author, which relates the chief events of his life, and at the same 
time gives an inspiring glimpse of the splendid spirit of the great 
romancer. 

The second is called 'ivanhoe in the Class Boom.'' It contains 
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valuable suggestions to teachers for conducting a systematic and 
entertaining study of the work. 

Under this head the elements of the novel, plot, characterization, 
and netting are clearly denned and illustrated. The plan for topical 
recitation affords an opportunity for beginning that much -neglected 
branch, oral composition. In order to select the topics and to pre- 
pare for the recitation the pupil must read with care, and must 
arrange details so that they shall heighten the effect of the story he 
purposes to tell. 

Especial attention is called to the written work suggested. It is 
an entire departure from the method of merely reproducing a story 
so well told by the author as to be the despair of his youthful imi- 
tators. In the suggested topics the pupil will find a stimulus to 
his invention and an incentive to the discovery of literary material 
in his everyday environment. 

The needs of the first-year pupil in the high school have been kept 
in mind throughout. 



Selections from the Oreek Lyric Poets, with Historical Introduc- 
tion and Explanatory Notes. Revised Edition. Edited by Henry 
M. Tyler, Professor of Greek in Smith College. 12mo. Cloth. 

isiv — [ — 191 pages. List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.05. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The lyric poetry of the Greeks is peculiarly expressive of their 
thought and character, the spirit which shaped their development. 
It is characteristic of this form of literature that it is reflective 
and self-conscious; it. gives utterance to the thought and sentiment 
whicli underly and mold the life. Although only disconnected frag- 
ments of Greek lyric poetry are left to us, these bits of polished 
workmanship still reflect very much of the world from which they 
came. A text-book can give but a few examples of what we have, 
but it is hoped that it may call attention to their significance, and 
serve as a valuable introduction to these exponents of Greek life. 

The book is intended for college studente in their first or second 
year. The text is, in the main, that of the fourth edition of BergVa 
Poeiite Lyrici Oracci, It has been the aim of the editor to give such 
notes as are requisite tliat the student may understend the text, 
without extending them to such a degree that they will not be gen- 
erally read. 

The addition of selections from Bacchylidee and a few other short 
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poems, and the inclusion of more illustrative and parallel references 
in the notes, characterize the new edition of this text. 



Livy. The War With Hannibal. Edited by Edward Ambrose Bech- 
tel. Chicago : Scott, Foresman & Co. Pp. 174. 60 cents. 

School editions of Livy seem to be multiplying, in spite of the 
fact that the great historian of Pataviimi, who wrote the most 
rhythmical, graceful Latin prose we have, has fallen somewhat into 
disfavor of late as a text for college freshmen. The reasons are 
many. Freshmen usually make unreasonably hard work of Livy's 
fine periods, and his rhetorical skill palls upon them. His diffusive- 
ness is discouraging to immature students. They find that after 
they have worked hard for half a year, they have barely covered one 
of the 142 books that Livy wrote, and that the end even of the 
Second Punic War (if they begin in the conventional way with 
XXI) is still some ten long books away. That alone is dishearten- 
ing to the student ambitious to know from his Latin reading some- 
thing of the course of events on which he is working. To prevent 
that apparent futility of long labor on the part of the younger 
student and at the same time to give him an acquaintance with the 
most delightful narrator, the most candid judge of events and char- 
acters, and the most eloquent of all historians (as Quintilian calls 
him). Professor Bechtel has given us, in 160 small pages of selec- 
tions from the second "Decade,** an abridgment of LivVs story of 
the Hannibalian war. The only objection to this method of selec- 
tions is the objection to all "sampling." It is as unfair treatment 
of Livy as the abridged Robinson Crusoe and the Cloister and the 
Hearth to their authors. The reader may get the story, but he does 
not get the author's work of art. It fails to satisfy. 

This little book is avowedly a school edition and makes no show 
of scholarly erudition ; its aim is to help the student, not the teacher. 
The introduction, therefore, is brief; it devotes but one page to 
Liv/s life, four to a sketch of his great work, two to his language 
and style. 

The text (which is, with a few unimportant variations, that of 
the Muller-Weissenbom Teubner text) is printed in large, clear 
type. Misprints are rare; but many wrong divisions of syllables 
escaped the proof-readers* eyes, e. g., sim^ulans (p. 26), liques'^eniis 
(p. 35)^ sus'tinere (p. 38), pug^nare (pp. 52, 58, 61), fnax4me 
(p. 56), vas'tando (p. 58; cf.), fnaie-statis (p. 57) and indu^ria 
(p. 59), but migi-siri (p. 70), facil-ius (p. 93) and many more; 
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transitio (p. T7) and Hispan-isque (p. 8S) are perhaps the worst. 
It also detracts from the artietic appearance of the book's typog- 
raphy that on no less than 34 of the 160 pages of test, the laet word 
is divided between the pages. 

The notes — unfortunately at the bottom of the page — are concise 
and helpful. Itarely are they faulty, e. g., XXI, 31, 7 : iter Alpesque 
Hend'iadys: probably not so, in view of the following appositive: 
dkianis (XXI, 63, 5) is a strange "possessive genitive." Arimin- 
iitm looks like a misprint (XXI, 63, 2). 

The comparatively few translations are generally felicitous and 
afford help where help is needed. 

The addition of a few maps and plans of battles would have en- 
hanced its convenience as a school hook; the young student may be 
referred to good reference books, but he doesn't often go, unless 
he has to. 

Walter Milleb, Tulane University. 



Thought and Things: A Study of the Development and Meaning of 

Thought, or Qenetic Logic. By James Mark Baldwin. Vol. I. 

Functional Logic, or Genetic Theory of Knowledge. London: 

Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1906. 

For some time past the precise status of logic among the philoso- 
phical disciplines has been uncertain. It has long been evident that 
a "new* logic was imminent, and at least three tendencies of rather 
radical development have been manifest : First, the interpretation 
of logic on its format, apodictic side as mathematical, issuing in the 
so-called "symbolic logic." Second, the direct evolution of logic 
into theory of knowledge and metaphyaice. Third, the psychological 
tendency which proposes to evolve regardless of formal traditions 
a logic of its own on the basis of introspection and genetic theory. 
The first and second of these tendencies have perhaps reached their 
limited development. The third is just asserting iteelf, and, with 
the impetus of the dominant functional and genetic psychology at 
its back, bids fair to revolutionize logical theory as neither of the 
other two tendencies could. 

The work of Baldwin, which we have here occasion to note, marks 
undoubtedly the first monumental treatise on this relatively new 
theme. It is planned for three volumes, only the first of which has 
yet appeared. A satisfactory and thorough going review is, there- 
fore, at present impossible. The work seems to form a fitting cul- 
mination to the several valuable treatises on the development of 
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mind which the author has already published. But to one who is not 
entirely familiar with these, the present yolume is not easily read or 
in its details easily understood. Even aside from this fact, fhe 
problem of tracing the development of thought and meaning from 
out of the most primitiye and vague mflnifestations of conscious^ 
ness is one which by its very nature must meet with direct remstance 
in the use of traditional language forms as mode of ezpressioiL 
Everjni^here these forms suggest and associate the naive dualism of 
the natural mature mind. This resistance is doubtless responsible 
for the author's many circimilocutions and rather elaborate termin- 
ology. Until one can make both the point of view and the term- 
inology one's own, the work must remain in a high degree ^caviar,'' 
With all its difSculties, however, the present volume reveals • 
vast store of well digested material, a broad and fundamentallj 
sound logical method and a serious endeavor to replace the old for- 
mal epistemology and metaphysics by a natural, genetic treatment 
of mental development and 'Weltanschauung.'' The general trend 
of this development is from the ''achievements and embarrassments 
which motive the great dualisms of Substance and Beflection/' to 
the profound Aesthetic Experience, where we find a "synthesis of 
motives, a mode in which the strands of the earlier diverging dual- 
isms are merged and fused.'' With unusual interest we shall await 
the completion of this work since it is bound to mark a decided 
advance in both psychological and logical theory. 

BoBERT MoBBis OoDBN, University of Tennessee. 



THE PLANT WOBLD. 



The Plant World is a magazine under the editorship of Professor 
Francis E. Lloyd, of the Desert Botanical Laboratory, Tucson, Ari- 
zona. It is published by the Plant World Association, a group of 
eminent botanists from various parts of the United States, repre- 
senting all fields of botanical science. Among these are numbered 
Dr. D. T. MacDougal, of the Desert Botanical Laboratory, Tucson, 
Arizona; Dr. N. L. Britton, of the New York Botanical Garden, 
New York City ; Professor C. A. Arthur, of the Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana; Professor J. J. Thomber, of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Arizona, and a number of others. 

This magazine contains a large amount of very readable matter 
of prime interest to all teachers of natural science, especially botany. 
The articles published in it deal with the livest subjects of botany. 
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which are handled in the light of modem research, and in noa* 
technical form. It is, moreover, beautifully illustrated, and flie 
illudtrations alone are of verj great worth to erery teacher of botany. 
The February iasue contains an article on Hybrid Oaks by D. T. 
MacDougal; some notes of travel, relating to botanical gardens in 
ilie Orient, by Dr. Pdir Okson-Seffer; a paper on the flowering 
periods of Cacti by Professor F. E. Uoyd, and a large number of 
notes and news items. Those who desire to examine this magazine 
may receive a copy free of charge upon application to the managing 
editor addressed to Tucson, Arizona. 
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Magazine Articles of the Month 

EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE. 

APRIL— Romances of Success, Latzke; The Secret of Serenity, Caafield; Hie 
City of New Orleans, Bailey; The Fight at Tonopah, Beach; The Adyenturery 
Osboume; The Quarantine at Alexander Abraham's, Montgomery; The Growing 
Railway Death Roll: Who is Responsible? Snyder; The Harder Ctese, Chmmber- 
hun ; Parson Smith, Rogers ; Master Artists of the Piano, Huneker. 

MAY— What Good Does It Do? Whitlock; The Barrator, Rowland; Hie Snow- 
Shoe Rabbit, Setbn; The Terrorists, Scott; The Harberdier of the Little Rhein- 
achloss, Heniy; Modem Masters of Music, Oilman; The Return of Endymion^ 
Gftle; Daly, the Troubadour, Browne. 

THE BANKER'S MAGAZINE. 

MARCH — Wall Street and Lombard Street, Lawson; Bank Directors, llielr 
Powers, Duties and Liabilities, Crawford; Legal Decisions of Interest to Bankers; 
Proposed Changes in Banking I^ws; The Extension of American Banking, Cm- 
ant; Modem Financial Institutions and Thei/ Equipment. 

APRIL — Stock Shares of Private Corporations, Van Deusen; A Practical Treat- 
ise on Banking and Commerce, Hague; The Jamestown £bcpoeiti<», Graves; 
Pankiug and Commercial Law Decisions; Money, Trade and Investments. 

MAY — The Economic Benefit of Investment Abroad, Conant; Frauds, Forgeries 
and Defalcations, Hague; Stock Shares and Private Corporations, Van Deusen; 
The Arbitration and Peace Congress ; Title Insurance Department of a Trust CeiA- 
pany, Crittenden; Legal Decisions of Interest to Bankers. 

NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

APRIL — ^What's Doing at Washington, Barry; The Rural Degeneracy Cry, 
Wright; Nineteenth Century Boston Journalism, Clement; The Counsels off 
Brother James, Allen; Concerning Home and School, Arnold; New Orleans ia 
Transition, Putnam; An Unscheduled Rehearsal, Jackson. 

MAY — Old King Spruce, Day; The German Teacher Teaches, Hall; Tobaceo- 
Culture in Connecticut, Logan; A Restoration to Sanity, Holmes; A Singer ef 
Southcreek, Cameron; The Rut, Blanchard; The Fate of the Heretic, Burrows. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 

MAY — ^The Jamaica Earthquake, Brown; Sight and Seeing in Ancient TimeBf 
Super; The Classification of the Arts, Howerth; The Value of Science, Poineare; 
Is the Mind in the Body T Fullerton ; Drug Abuses and Their Effects <m the People, 
Taylor; Progress of Science. 

JUNE— The Problem of Age, Growth and Death, Minot; The Progress of Our 
Ksiowledge of the Flora of North America, Underwood; The Value of SeieBes^ 
Poineare; The Acquisition of Language and Its Relation to Thought, Hill; Hjt 
gienic Requirements for the Printing of Books and Papers, Huey; I^ogrese of 
Science. 

THE CANADIAN ENTOMOLOGIST. 

APRIL — ^Notes of Some Manitoba Tiger-Beetles, Criddle; Mosquito Notes lor 
1906, Smith; Notes on Generic Transfers, Cockerell; Geometrid Notes: On the 
Genus Synelys, Swett; Gall Gnats of Cecidomyiidae, Felt. 

THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY. 

MARCH— A Study of the Prototypes of the Modem Non-Professi<mal Seheol 
Among the Greeks and the Romans, Anderson; The Pedagogy of Geognujily, 
Gibbs; A Preliminary Critique of the Doctrine of Fundamental Accessory M9t^ 
ments, Shepardson; Is Language a Living Thing? Bascom; The Berlin CoBgmt 
for Child Study. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL BI-MONTHLY. 
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APRIL— The ScioDtific Spirit, Coulter; Conference od Teaching Science mi 
HaUitb Studj in High and EletDentir; Schools ; Symposium on Nature Studj in 
KeUtioQ to Other Subjects i Field Work in Cimnection With the Geographj of 
«i- ^Ijij stereopticon in Schools, Cole; The Paychology ol Certain L^e«J 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

APRIL— The Ideal Teacher. Palmer; The New Tariff Era, Bridgeman; The 
Helpmate, Sinclair; The Spirit of Old West Point, SchafT; The Lesson of the 
French ReTolulion, Smith; The Grilling of Sinners, Ross; The Financier, 
Wheeler; Byron in Our Day, Pyre; Theology and Human Nature, Hodgee. 

MAY — Railroad Accidents; Dixon: The Helpmate, Sinclair; Confewioni of » 
Spelling Refomipr, Lounsbury; The Dawn of American Drama, Cor bin ; His Ma- 
ieity the Tree, Davis; Love and the Machine, Pier; The Spirit of Old West Point, 

THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 

APRIL— Foreijm Affairs; The Nation; The Drama; The Religious World; From 
Kev York to Boston by Canal, Wdr ; The Municipal Ownership of Electric Light 
Plants, Cranath; Harry Pratt Juilaon, the New President of the University of 
Oiicago, Mathews; Will There Be a New State! Lincoln Weir; Studying the 
Minds of Animals, Watson; The Making of To-morrow. 

. MAY — liow the Jewish Immigrant Is Cared for at New York City. Isaacs ; Japaa 
as a ColontEing Nation, Kawakami; Patriots Who Are Not Soldiers; Ttie Neir 
broiil, Relnsch; Mining the World's Diamonds, Fitz Gerald; The Llghthouae 
Service of the United States, Claudy; Dividing the River by Treaty, Burleson. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN". 

APRIL — Highways and Byways; Rending Journey in 
Bates; Child Labor Legislation in England, Lovejoy; 
Paintings, Stevens. 

MAY— .\ Reading Journey in English Counties, Lee Bates; English Men of 
Fame; Progress of Elementary Education in England, Wliitehouse; Arnold Toyn- 
bee, Grabo, 

.AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 

JANUARY. FEBRUARY and MARCH— The Unreal Conditional Sentenoe in 
Oicero, Nutting; The Prosody of llle, Radford: Notes on the Schmalz, Krebs; 
Aatib«rbaruB, Ijease; Notes on Phllolaus, Beidel; Reports. 

HEALTH-CULTURE. 

APRIL — Indigestion, Latson; "Open Air Cure" for Consiunption, Stanislaiu; 
Ptoof of Increase in Salt Eating, Colman ; Quality and Quantity of Life, Lan- 
sing; Eat What You Like, Allen; Health in the School Room, Bacon. 

MAY— The Therapeutic Effects of Music. Latson; The Acquiring of Grace, 
Bond; The English Sanatorium, Bowdish; The Staff of Life, Hurley; The Moral 
Effects of Athletics, Latson; Medical Testimony About Salt, Coleman; Feeding 
Habits, Bradford. 

SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 

APRIL— The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, La Frage; The Smuggler, Con- 
nolly; The Fruit of the Tree, Wharton; Silverhorns, Van Dyke; Turquoise and 
Gold, Hoffman; Winter Gardens. Peterson; The "Open Door" in Manchuria, Mil- 
lard ; Interpretntions. 

MAY- The Sea Voyage of a Dry-Dock, Aylward; The Call of the West, Lee; 
Tlie Eyefl in the Back' of the General'a Head, Palmer; The Railway High-Speed 
Mania, Adams; The American! sat ion of Roll-Down Joe, Connolly; The Cheese 
Markets of North Holland, Albrecbt. 
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THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 

MARCH— Arehaec^oer in the Air, Scidmore; Railway Routes in Alaska, 
Brooks; The Maoris of New Zealand; Tlie Great Natural Bridges of Uti^ Holmes; 
A Recent Report From the Doubtful Island Region, Hague; The Possibilities of 
the Hudscm Bay Country; The High Sierra; Motor Sledges in the Antu^c. 

APRIL — ^Millions for Moisture, Blanchard; Women and CMldren of the East» 
Sddmore. 

UPPINCOTTS MAGAZINE. 

APRIL — ^Love's Undertow, Rogers; Ibsen and His Ism, Rogers; Why Rollison 
Went to Sumatra, Hunt; A Cavalier of Fiye, Antrim; A Prisoner of the Ground; 
When the Race Is Run, Oemler; Easter-Tlme in Rome, Wharton; In Which Yel- 
low Wins, Comfort; Ways of the Hour; Walnuts and Wine. 

MAY — ^The Moyett Mystery, Hopkins; The Mother, Clarke; The Legend ot 
Tsamhauser, Knapp; Tlie Real Thing, Roof; The Deputy, Sinclair; Shall We 
Believe in Ghosts? Bache; The Firebrand, England; The Great Tkngle, Belfield; 
Jimmy Emmence, Matchmaker of Circle N., Cunningham; Ways of the Hour; 
Walnuts and Wine. 
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THE ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. 

APRIL — ^The Concrete Soul, Hemstreet; The Channel Tunnel, Elnowles; Through 
the Maylay Jungle, Grew; The Situation in Egypt, Guerville; Northwestern 
Asia After the War, Ular; The Psychological Investigator, Babcock; Unifonnity 
in Divorce, Richmond; Chile Con Came. 

MAY— John lyier and His Presidency, lyier; Canada, England and the United 
States, Smith; The New Situation in Germany, Blind; The Stewarts in Rome, 
Vaughn; The Spirit of St. Petersburg, Dalton; The Wreck of the Stella, Howard; 
In the Market Place. 

THE METAPHYSICAL MAGAZINE. 

APRIL — ^The Later Platonist, Wilder; Manifesting Source, Gumming; Hie 
Scientific Aspects of Metaphysics, Whipple; The Reality of the Higher Life, 
Stephenson; The World of Thought. 

MAY — Punishment or Reform, Cumming; The Later Platonlsts, Wilder; Is 
Beauty Its Own Excuse for Being T Gibson; Self -Control and Health, Whipple; 
Forces, Evil and Benign, Best; The World of Thought. 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL JOURNAL. 

APRIL— On the Behavior of Sodium and Sodium Alcoholates Towards Various 
Eaters of Acetic Acid, Higley; The Osmotic Pressure and the Depression of the 
Freezing Points of Solutions of Glucose, Morse, Fraser and Lovelace; On Some 
Semicarbazine Derivatives of Isopropionic Add, Benzoic Acid and Benzenesul- 
phonic Acid, Acree; The Reaction Between Unsaturated Compounds and Organic 
Magnesium Compounds, Kohler. 

MAY — ^The Osmotic Pressure of Cane Sugar Solutions in the Vicinity of the 
Freezing Point of Water, Morse, Frazer and Holland; on Some Cuprammonium 
Salts, Horn; On the Molecular Condition of Salts Dissolved in a Fused Salt^ 
Levy; On Reversible Metallic Displacements in Aqueous Solutions, Smith. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 

APRIL— The Number and Distribution of the Stars in the Vicinity of the 
Pleiades, Wilson; The Solar Apex, Ryan; The New Development of the Kineatie 
Theory of Gases, d'Auria; The Study of Variable Stars, Barr; Bailey's Comet, 
Henkel; Planet Notes; Comet Notes; Variable Stars. 

MAY— How to Obtain the Position of a Star from a Photograph, Perrine; 
The Place of Origin of the Moon; The Volcanic Problem, Pickering; Standard 
Stellar Magnitudes, Pickering; Planet Notes; Comet Notes; Variable Stars; 
General Notes. 
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THE AMERICAN BOTANIST. 
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MARCH— The Common Bracken a» Food, Dalgity; Spring in Stony PW 
Wheeler; Some Inconapicuous Flowers, Clute; AilanthuB. Bailey; Early Bid 
aoiDB, Dobbin; The Paatochio Nut; Note and Comment; Editorial. 

APRIL — Solomon's Seal, Bailey; Some Wootl-Deetroyiiifr Fungi, HauBmai 
Some Spring Flowers, Clute; Sage Brush and Cactua, Johnston; Books tt 
Writers. J 

MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. I 

APRIL — Browning's Dramas II., Spsrror; An Early English Transtatioli a 
George M. Bnker, Sampson; Studies in Middle French, Gay; German, Mettd« 
A Glance at Wordsworth's Reading, Cooper; Some Disputed Etymologies, Wool 
Reviews. 

MAV — All of the Five Fictitious Italian Editions of Writings of Machiava 
and Three of Those of Pietro Aretino Printed by John WoIIo of London, . 
Gerber; The Authorship of Two Seventeenth Century Plays, Adams; The Couni 
of Remiremont, Warren ; Milton's "Sphere of Fortune," Osgood ; Etymologi 
Francaises, Mosemilier; Scott's Ivanhoe and Sydney's Arcadia, Eerlin; Variv 
Notes, Cook; Notes on Calderon, Buchanan; Miseellaneous Notes, Pearce; Not«ai 
A. Duudet's Stories, Jenkins; Reviews. _ 

SOUTHERN HISTORY ASSOCIATION. I 

JANUARY — Canning and Cuba; Doolittle Correspondence; Heroes of Amerli 
H&milton; Race Problem Discussion, Stone; McHenry Papers; Reviews; Not 
and News. 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 

APRIL — Pioneers of Science in America; Nof*3 on Development of Telepho 
Service, DeLand; TIjo General Economic Importance of Mosquitoes, Smith; H( 
Shall the Destructive Tendencies of Modem Life Be Met and Overcome, Newtoi 
The Value of Science, Poincare; A Defense of Pragmatism, James; Civolog 
Keasbey; Tlie Reclamation of the North Platte Valley, Coulter; Shorter Article 
The Progress of Science. 
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Self-Government by Students in School and College. 

By President W. 0. Thompson, Ohio State University. 

The subject selected for this evening, upon one phase of which 
I have been requested to offer a few remarks, grows in interest as 
society begins to recognize the school as an ever increasing social 
force. Just as modem democracy has widened its horizon and the 
developmental functions of the government have been receiving 
increasing attention, so the school has steadily taken on import- 
ance. Whether we like it or not, the school has assumed a very 
large place in the development of youth hitherto believed to belong 
to the family and the Church. We may debate to our heart's 
content the relative place to be occupied by these three great 
institutions, but in the practical development of society the school 
occupies a steadily increasing area. The public standards of 
education and the tendency toward compulsory education every- 
where in the country, together with the growth of public sentiment 
in favor of free text books as part of the equipment of the school, 
all unite to make the school-room a training school for citizenship. 
It is not without reason, therefore, that people are insisting that 
the school shall be held more and more responsible for the quality 
of our citizenship. In the presence of this increasing responsibility 
the problem as to the best methods of training in citizenship is not 
easy of solution. Self-government in schools and colleges has been 
looked upon by many as important, because it looks to this end. 

As a matter of history we recognize that there has been a steady 
development in the care and discipline of our schools. Corporal 
punishment has practically ceased everywhere. The old ideas of 
government in the public school and the college were largely mon- 
archal. This was probably due to the fact that the teacher was 



regarded be standing in loco parentis. The early idea of the par- 
ent was that he was a person whose authority should not be ques- 
tioned and need never be explained. The parent of earlier days 
did not feel called upon to discuss the rightfulness of his authority. 
He was disposed rather to insist that it be recognized. Accordingly, 
teachers revealed the spirit of the age only slightly modified. The 
responsibility for the pupi] or the student at college was placed 
upon the teacher by the public, and more or less willingly accepted 
by the teacher. The prirate school always made mention of thia 
nurture and care as an attractive feature in soliciting students. 
Doubtless there have been times when colleges resorted to student 
government because they knew not what else to do. Certain evils 
existed which neither president nor faculty could correct. They 
sought to shift the responsibility from the teacher to the student, 
as the parent ofteutrraes had shifted it from himself to the t«aeher. 
Recent years have witnessed a tendency to shift the responsibility 
for student disorders to the State, by insisting that such matters 
should be under the direct supervision and control of the police 
power of the State. This effort emphasizes the fact that students 
are citizens always and students temporarily; that student life 
does not in any way release from the obligations of citizenship. 
It assumes further that Btudent* in colleges are of sufficiently 
mature age to be treated as citizens rather than as candidates in 
training for citizenship. In accordance with the usual tendency 
toward imitation, public high schools are emphasizing the same 
feotures and relying upon the police power of the State to protect 
the institution from disorderly conduct. In the lower grades relief 
has been sought through the reform school or other especially 
arrangeil centers through which delinquent and defective students 
are segregated. 

This shifting of responsibility, or, as some would prefer to say, 
this new conception of where responsibility really lies, has given 
rise to the theory that all children and students should be brought 
to assume responsibility for themselves, should be encouraged in 
nelf-control, and be directed as little as possible. In other words, 
there is a decided tendency to push responsibility further down. 
(Inevitable when you release autocracy.) It has long been the 
cherished theory that where government is best needed, man is 
most free. If by any means, therefore, we can initiate the prin- 
ciple of self-government early in life, we may hope to reap larger 
fruits from it in the mature 3'eare. 

It may avoid confusion in our minds if we keep close to *he 
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meaning of our terms. (Jovemment is associated with some degree 
of external force. The State is sovereign only when it can enforce 
its decrees. Government is effective only when it can do the thing 
it starts out to do. We think of it in this country as having three 
different functions — ^legislative, executive and judicial. In the 
legislative function the State expresses its will, in the judicial 
interprets it, and in the executive enforces it. Weakness at any 
one of these three points is fatal to sovereignty. The sovereignty 
of democracy lies in the people. Any form of government, there- 
foore, that does not carry with itself the sovereignty of the people 
is a shadow in fact, whatever it may be in form. The highest 
expression of sovereignty is the ballot. The age at which the 
citizen may exercise this duty may be more or less arbitrary. 
Nevertheless it expresses the common agreement that citizenship 
is the highest honor and the distinct badge of sovereignty in a 
democracy. So important is this truth that no organi^tion among 
men may ever have an obligation contradicting the obligations of 
citizenship without being subject to the charge of disloyalty and 
possibly of treason. All organizations of men must, therefore, 
recognize the superior authority of the law of the land. To obey 
that law is the highest duty of the citizen and to enforce it is the 
chief duty of the oflScer. From this point of view no organization 
of children or minors can assume the place of the State; nor can 
it exercise the functions of sovereignty. It appears equally clear 
that no organization of children may assume the duties or obliga- 
tions of parenthood or of the church. The limitations of student 
government manifest themselves at once. It is noticeable that in 
all the efforts that have been made in this direction, the teacher, 
the school, the board of education, have not vacated authority, but 
have as a concession granted the privilege of government and 
control nnder approved principles as expressed in the constitution 
and legislation thereunder. In the George Junior Eepublic, for 
oxainj)le, there is a final authority outside of these Junior citizens, 
so that there is always present the question as to the limit of power 
and the extent to which such a republic could coerce one of its 
citizens. It would seem, therefore, that in all such efforts, praise- 
worthy as they are, and beneficial as many of the results doubt- 
less are, the process is really one of experiment for the purpose of 
education. It has brought more emphasis to the pupil or student 
upon the importance of self-control, co-operation with others, and 
of obedience to properly constituted authority. In most, if not 
all Aich cases, the pupil or student has agreed to the constituted 
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authority and promised obedience. Now these leesons and these 
experiences are most fundamental in training good citizens. It is 
not necessary that these organizations shall have the attribute: of 
sovereignty in order io train men and women to become eflentivc 
units in a sovereign democracy. It is important, however, that in 
the organization of such efforts pupils and students should clearly 
recognize the limitations of the experiment. I should say that such 
experiments are related to the theoretical instruction in citizenship 
much as the laboratory is related to the lecture, and that the 
exercise of the duties of citizenship in such a Junior Republic or 
in a public school was related to actual citizenship much as the 
laboratory is related to the ordinar}' business of life. 

This training in initiative and self-direction and self-control, la 
important as illustrating the natural road toward leadership. It 
will always remain true that he who would command successfully 
must first learn obedience, Tlie supremacy of law is the most 
fundamental principle in democracy. There can be no ideal citi- 
zenship until the law as expressed by the people, has been re-enacted 
into the consciousness of every citizen with hearty approval. The 
element of force used by the officer is called forth always by the 
spirit of disobedience in those to whom the law is merely external. 
When a pupil or student by his own assent writes into his own con- 
sciousness the approval of the law of the school, and has re-enacted 
it as the rule of his own life, he has tsken the most important step 
in his training for citizenship. 

I presume it will be agreed that the most important element in 
this experience of student goverament is the development of the 
initiative. Of course we mean initiative toward the good, since no 
pchool esperienee is ever assumed to develop or educate the child 
away from the ideally good. Just here emerges a practical ques- 
tion. We recognize that not every pupil or student develops initia- 
tive power with equal facility, nor do they all incline toward the 
good as we might wish. The distinction between the teacher and 
the pupil is here clearly drawn. The maturity of the teacher, 
together with his education, is presiimed to prepare him to assist 
others in self-realization. This is impossible until the teacher haa 
developed in himself the power of initiative. Teaching, therefore, 
at the beginning should aim to direct the pupil and lead him to 
expression. Here we see the application of that universal law 
to which Drummond called our attention in another connection 
years ago— that all help is from above. By some means the teacher 
must get into the estate of the student and together they journey 
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the upward road. This touch of teacher and pupil is the moment 
for which all other moments wait. This is the supreme moment in 
teaching in which the soul is bom anew. It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether any self -development has ever been achieved except through 
association with others. This association should be carefully 
selected, as oftentimes nothing is more destructive of initiative 
than association with the unsympathetic and inconsiderate. The 
grading of our schools, even the grading of pupils of the same age 
in accordance with capacity, previous training and present achieve- 
ment, recognizes the importance of this principle. The waste of 
time so often complained of in education is frequently due to an 
association that fails to take the individual into sufBcient considera- 
tion. It is not so much that time is wasted as that a teacher is 
wanting at the moment of opportunity. For this reason there is 
always danger ahead when any boy or girl is left to the control 
or direction of his own associates. The inspiring leadership of the 
teacher is always needed to counteract all possible deficiencies of 
immature association. From this point of view the l^islative 
authority of pupils and students is a doubtful good. Whether it 
is ever wise to subject one student to the initiative of another may 
be seriously doubted. It is to be observed that in all student gov- 
ernment the teacher or the authority represented in him is always 
present. The power exercised is never the sovereignty of citizen- 
ship; it is a delegated concession. Legislation can never be approved 
except when the law expresses the truth. If, therefore, student 
legislation is to express the truth and to declare the standards of 
life among students, it needs the supervising intelligence of those 
who are in authority. The ethical problem involved is somewhat 
perplexing. Whether teachers and communities may encourage the 
youth of our land to play at the most serious business that engages 
citizenship, may be doubted by many people for the reason that 
such experiences are apt to lower the ideals of government rather 
than to exalt them. 

We pass to the third general consideration — whether school 
experience should be so related to the actual transactions of life that 
one may be properly regarded as the extension of the other, or 
whether the school should give itself chiefly to theoretical problems, 
leaving the student innocent of the dangerous realities of subsequent 
life. This consideration is seen at once to be an ethical question 
involving the general purpose of school experience. As a practical 
question it involves the wisdom of different methods. The earlier 
custom was to regard the school in a large degree separate from 
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life. This was not in the sense that good principles aliould not be 
taught, but rather that the school waa more or leas a place of 
seclnaion in which chief attention was given ta discipline, training 

and culture. It was perfectly natural that under such conditions 
there should grow up the separation indicated by the eKpression 
*'the town and the gown." When such separation and eeclusion 
was in practice, naturally enough students came to regard them- 
selvea as under a diflerent law from tiie citizen. The wild oats 
theory of life was apt to have its full fruitage in the college boy, 
and its beginnings in the country school. Children and youth were 
not regarded as under prucisely the same law as their elders. Recent 
theory has tried to emphasize the fact that we are never out of the 
State, and that we are never free from the obligations of citizen- 
ship or beyond the reach of the law. This tendency to hold all 
ages to the responsibility for conduct, has influenced our theories 
of school management. We have sometimes taught our pupils that 
they are in a little world of their own, subject to the same laws as 
a business man on the avenues of commerce. Our success in this 
has not been entirely eatistactory. At all events, school children 
and college graduates have required some time to adjust to the 
new conditions, and so uncertain has the public mind been on the 
results reached in the schools tliat tliere is always a nervous anxiety 
about tlie moral peril associated with tlie transfer from school to 
practical life. The aim of the school in general is to reduce this 
peril by a complete preparation for life. Student government is an 
effort upon one phase of this problem. The essentials of citizenship 
never vary. The application of these principles must be made to 
meet the changing demands of place and position. The more con- 
cretely we can teach these truths, the better, we are told. The 
modem methods in alucation insist upon these principles. In the 
college the laboratory is the chief means. Our students In sociology 
use the unfortunate and unusual classes as a laboratory of instruc- 
tion; our students in technical education use the great power plant*; 
and just now the students of agriculture al] over the country are 
in Chicago where tomorrow they will engage in the prize contest 
in stock judging. During the nest week a great international 
stock show will lie used as a large laboratory in which htmdreds of 
students of agriculture will he instructed by their teachers in the 
best breeds of live stock of all kinds. This is done in order that 
the school-room experience of the student in agriculture shall fit in 
with his subsequent experience in stock raising and farming. The 
engineering student visits Niagara, Buffalo and other points of 
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interest in order that he nuj correlate his college laboratory with 
his practical experience later on. It will be noticed that it is not 
possible to make such accurate comparisons in all lines of study. 
Nevertheless, experimental methods are here, and teachers are tnr» 
ing to make school life a part of one's real life. This is not to 
underralue the theory^ but rather to put life into it and arouse 
a keener interest in the student In the illustration I have used, 
the student may see these things. He may readily appreciate that 
what he is doing in school will fit him for the larger experience of 
the future. Our mistake has been, or perhaps I should say our mis- 
forture, that we have not been able to show the average boy that 
mastering the Greek verb or Latin declension was as really preparing 
for later experiences as the engineer's laboratory or the agricultural 
student's stock judging room. The division between the older and 
newer education is chiefly at this point. The teacher and the school 
have f iiled to make a connection between the abstract of the school* 
room and the concrete of life. This failure accounts for the indif- 
ference and uninterested method of the pupil. 

New the problem of self-government, so called, in the school, is 
interesting because it opens up the possibility of arousing an inter- 
est in civic affairs earlier in life, and plants deeply in the conscious- 
ness of the small pupil the most fundamental ideas of patriotism. 
This in itself would be sufficient justification for the considerable 
effort on the part of the school. The intellectual awakening that 
comes to the boy inspired with a sense of duty and responsibility is 
always worth while. There is no serious danger that such an 
awakening will detract from the other engagements of the school- 
room. On the other hand, I believe that they will be invested with 
a new interest. To arouse the spirit of a boy or young man and 
give it opportunity to express itself in a legitimate way cannot fail 
to be of benefit in collateral work. 

Our teachers of psychology tell us that it is unfortunate for any 
person under the influence of a stimulus to have a good impulse 
avTOikened repeatedly without opportunity of adequate expression 
by the actual doing of the good thing suggested. The collection in 
a church serves an ethical as well as a financial end. Every good 
impulse awakened should have a proper and adequate expression. 
This suggests the weakness of mere abstract teaching of ethics, 
patriotism or citizenship. If a boy is to have himself stirred to a 
high state of emotion and give no expression to the impulse, the 
emotion will become his weakness later on or, what is just as unfor- 
tunate, the stimulus will fail to produce any result. The govern- 
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mental organization suggested among students, does fumiBh oppor- 
tunity for the cxpreseion of impulses toward justice, righteousness. 
o[)edienpe and other cardinal \-irtues in citizenship. Moreover, it 
ia natural to expect that in the even'day asBociation of the boT with 
his playmates, his family and the strangers he may meet, theee same 
impulses will find simple and correct expression. At once, therrfore, 
the school relates itself in a sympathetic way with the prectical 
eiperiences of everyday living and the boy discovers that he is in 
the world at the same hour that he is in the school. 

It IB proper to remark in reviewing t!ie experiences ia these 
school experiments that there are two sides to the question from 
a practical point of view. One is tempted to ask whether th«re is 
not danger of u nd crest i muting criminality or the crime o:' law 
breaking in view of the light penalties that must be visittd by 
pupils am! students upon each other. It is most unfortunate when 
people come to regard law-breaking as a matter of little import- 
ance. There is a serious state of moral decay when the consdence 
of a community is not aroiiaed in the presence of wrong doing. The 
treatment to be given by the State or by the school to disobedience, 
law breaking or violation of principle, is a most serious ma:ter. 
Manifestly the school is limited in this regard. To be sure, nost 
offenses are unimportant. The fact, however, that by agreement 
and yoltintary association certain groups of students have agreed 
to govern themselves by elective officers operating under written 
agreement* embodying constitution and statutes, is apt to give them 
the impression that they may interpret not only the law, but the 
penalty for the ofTenae. At this point it is most important that 
the education of the conscience shall see that there is no tendency 
to moral blindness. If our youth, either in school or college, are 
to be trained into indifference, or are to fail to distinguish between 
right or UTong, or to have their ethical perception dulled, then the 
experience is not merely unfortunate; it ia disastrous. On the other 
hand, it may be quickly asserted that the teacher and the school will 
correct such tendencies as have been referred to. That, of course, 
is possible from the standpoint of theory. Whether it will be done 
will depend almost entirely upon the spirit of the school-room and 
the energy of the teacher. 1 incline strongly to the belief that the 
teacher will prove a valuable corrective, and I am clearly of the 
opinion that all efforts toward such government in school or college 
should be clearly set forth as a privilege and concession for educa- 
tional purposes. 

So far in this paper the disciission has been of such a character 
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that the princii^ies axmounoed fipp^y chiedy to ihe s»elKX*I ntbor ih*n 
the coDe^ I desiie. xhereioTe^ to make a disiiiKtion in our minds 
between whzi is appiopriate in onr public Mihc^ils and wha; would 
be appropriate in our colleges. The public schools are triinii:^: and 
educating large numbers who never pass through even the hiirh 
school, and a tctt small percentage ever reach the collesce. For 
this reason^ certain methods are applicable and justifiable in puMie 
schools that do not fit so doselv into the conditions of oollo^^ life. 
The confinement of the public schools to a single room or at most 
a building for the entire day, offers an opportunity not found in 
this day in the ordinary college. Moreover, there i$ a joint guar- 
dianship between the parent and the school over the time, the occu- 
pation and the habits of school childreiL When removed frxim one 
jurisdiction they are immediately under the other. Tlie end of 
self-govenmient in the public school is to secure self-contrv>l, obedi- 
ence to rightful authority, a patriotic view of government, and a 
familiarity with the processes of government, so as to illustrate 
and impress upon the mind the teachings of civics as set forUi in 
the elementary schools. Much of the machiner}* wseil in the public 
schools has been very- effective in reaching these results. Even 
when college students come from schools where these methods have 
not been used it does not follow that thev are in neeil of the same 
methods. 

The educational features of such institutions as the George Junior 
Bepublic, the John Crerar School of Chicago and elsewhere, have 
much in common that is commendable. It is noticeable also that 
in certain places the reformatory idea is manifest, as would not be 
appropriate in the public schools, since these are institutions of 
education and not professedly schools of reform. In the reform 
efforts it is manifest that the assuming of any degree of responsi- 
bility^ 8ol>ers the mind of the boy, just as the ownership of property 
makes the mature mind more conservative. I mention these facts 
simply to make clear my approval of the methods and prepare the 
way for a modificatio]i of them in college government. 

The history of college discipline is a very instructive chapter. 
From the strictest sort of paternalism and autocracy we have gone 
to the extreme of democracy as represented probably in the Univer- 
sit}' of Virginia. The dawn of conscious power in the student at 
college is quite different from any experience of the boy in the 
public school. IVIoreover, the progress of the country in education 
ha€ made such a change in the maturity of the college student that 
new methods seemed imperatiye. 
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From the older methods the college world turned to the method 

of student govermnent- This was the other extreme, and like all 
extremes, attracted many people, hut was regarded with some doubt 
by the conservative. At the University of Illinois about 1869 — 
then the Illinois Industrial University — aji experiment on a large 
and elaborate scale was attempted. This really was a miniature 
republic with olRuers duly elected and charged with duties to which 
the students bad assented under student legislation. That experi- 
ment waa abandoned after a trial. A crisis came which tested 
authority which proved fatal to the whole plan. A full account of 
this interesting experiment may he found in the proceedings of 
the National Educational Association in an address by President 
Selim H. Peabody (see National Educational Association proceed- 
ings, 1889, page 639). Another notable experiment was with Presi- 
dent Seeley at Amherst, Here a strong, forceful and pleasing per^ 
penality won the students to him and his methods. For a time 
student government flourished, but here as so often in political 
affairs, the death of the ruler left a dismembered government. At 
.iniherst there has been no successor to President Seeley in this 
particular. When we examine into the causes of the decline of 
student government we discover that it grants authority, hut can not 
fix and locate responsihility. At any moment a student may with- 
draw from college and leave nothing behind but a record of sus- 
pension or dismissal. This in no way compensates for the lease of 
authority. The college can not run away; it must remain as the 
residuary legatee of all the mistakes or iilunders of the departed 
authority. Moreover, the force of law lies in its penalties. A stu- 
dent court or legislature will neither decide nor legislate against 
student* in a disinterested way. Faculties even will not criticise 
each other. They are very slow to discipline their fellow members. 
What then can we expect of students whose personal attachments 
are often closer and more biased. 

In addition to these considerations the State, through its courts, 
will not recognize the legal standing of a body of students. The 
responsibility for property, for the use of funds, and for the general 
welfare of the college is vested in trustees and faculties. Student 
authority is therefore, at best, delegated authority, with a strong 
reason to doubt whether the constituted authorities have any right 
to delegate to students. The whole situation lacks genuineness. 
The student is a temporary resident for a specific purpose, which is 
not government, but instruction. He is there voluntarily, with no 
definite or assured tenure of position. It seems irrational, therefore. 
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that he ehould take into his hands the temporary administration of 
policies alid interests of which he is neither the creator, the sup- 
porter nor the guardian, but wholly the beneficiary. 

This is not to say that a student or a body of students should not 
be consulted; it may be the highest wisdom to advise with such 
bodies. It is important that all available facts be known ; that there 
be a clear understanding of all conditions and problems; but I 
object to the policy of fooling or trying to fool a student by lead- 
ing him to think he is governing the college, where, as a matter of 
fact, the college is governing him if it is doing its duty and 
administering its trust. The method really sought in the modem 
college is to have the student control himfielf , rather than to attempt 
to govern other students. There is a distinction here that is 
important. The college officers have to do with the institution as 
such, and the modem tendency is to put upon each student the 
burden and responsibility of his own conduct, both as a citizen and 
as a student. This is in fact the very change sought by the methods 
of self-government in the public schools. The same principles are 
here involved, but they are administered in harmony with the new 
environment of the college. The real problem in college discipline 
has been to bring the student to see that it was not his business to 
govern the faculty or the institution, but rather to govern himself 
and assume the responsibility of his own position as a student. 

The prevailing method may be described as administrative gov- 
ernment. This is the method steadily coming into use in all our 
colleges. Under this conception there are some things to be assumed, 
among them (1) that the college is a public opportunity, (2) that 
the property is a public trust, and (3) that the faculty is an organ- 
ized agency for co-operation and leadership and the student a 
responsible party whose privil^es are to be measured by his willing- 
ness and ability to make profitable use of the opportunities. 

These conceptions banish at once from the minds of all the old 
notion of antagonism between student and professor, and put the 
college life on a natural and rational basis. The faculty is therefore 
naturally and properly the legislative body, and the president and 
other officers — such as deans in our larger schools — are the admin- 
istrative officers. The whole government becomes one of principle. 
The modem college steadily approaches the spirit of democracy, 
where all students stand on a level or equal rights, with no favors. 
As soon as students come to understand this situation the sobering 
effect of responsibility is manifest. There can be no trifling with 
principle; hence the offenses against good government are serious. 
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This view holds out that a student is not in college as an accommo- 
dation to the fa(?ult>' or to the public; tlie facultj- and the institu- 
tion are there for his accommodation if he will use it properly. 
Colleges are steadily going out of the nursing business. Students 
must go elsewhere for their health or the indulgence of their whims. 
The college is for business, and a verj- serious and important busi- 
ness at that. The detajk of a student's life are important to the 
college chiefly because they help or hinder the great cause for which 
the college stands. I believe we have often weakened the catiae of 
education by leaving the impression that discipline is an important 
issue. The truth is, it is only an incident. If the student can not 
understand this, he should be given to see tliat his preparation for 
college life is yet incomplete, and that he ought to go elsewhere 
and complete his preparation. I believe thoroughly in a large and 
liheral spirit which locates responsibility, and in a system of gov- 
ernment that has the courage and firmness to promptly say to 
students that their privileges as students cease when they fail to be 
good citizens. 

The beet test of a student's right to be in college is his satisfactory 
performance of the student's duty. The academic requirements 
should be insisted upon firmly and even rigidly. Insist upon it 
that education— the requirements of tlie curriculum- — shall be 
promptly and regularly met. This attitude neither accepts nor 
makes apologies. The average student will soon see the force of this 
law and the justice of it. If he is not fit for such a school he will 
soon drift to his proper circle; but he will do it with increasing 
respect for the institution of which he was not worthy. That in 
itself is a valuable result to secure. 

I believe, therefore, that the whole question of college citizenship 
should be defined by a few fundamental and important principles. 
These should be public. The student should be face to face with 
the law of the college, just as the citizen is face to face with the 
law of his land. These laws are made by properly constituted 
authorities and administered by properly constituted officers. In 
State institutions the force and power of the State is behind coll^:6 
administration. This fact should be clearly and persistently set 
forth. In a State institution the supremacy of the law of the land 
and the necessity of good citizenship should be as clear as the day. 
College authorities should turn over to the State authorities every 
offender. It may appear rigid and cold in the first instance or two, 
but there will be a long interval between troubles. In my own 
experience I have not hesitated to declare that the law of the State 
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should be enforced and that I should r^rd any destruction of prop- 
erty or interference with the rights of citizens or students as proof 
of a kind of citizenship that could not be endured in a college. I 
believe that American students respect an administration that 
respects itself and respects the law of the land. In a college, as 
elsewhere, the cure for disorder is a high order of citizenship. Let 
the high ideals of a genuine democracy inspire the colleges and we 
shall hear less of hazing, of dishonorable college traditions, but 
more of scholarship, of college fellowship, and of social service. 

In conclusion let me say, therefore, that while there is a difference 
of administration between the public school and the college, there 
is a growing unity in that responsibility for personal conduct is 
being located upon the individual, while both school and college are 
looked upon as organized opportunity in which teachers and oflBcers 
by their inspiring presence lead others toward the realization of the 
highest ideals of democratic citizenship. In realizing these ideals 
the school of every grade is less apart from the world than ever 
before, and there is more fellowship between all interests concerned 
than ever before. The school recognizes itself as one of the agencies 
of society, while society recognizes itself as legitimate fruit of 
these agencies. The larger place that education will occupy and 
the importance of the results reached in our schools, alike justify 
our attention and the consideration of such a congress as this. 



The Duty of Normal Schools to Provide Library 

Training. 

By W. I. Fletcher, Amherst College, Mass. 

I find myself under some embarrassments in appearing before 
you to-day. The name given to my subject in the program is not 
quite to my liking, as I am not here for the purpose of teaching 
normal schools their duty, in any sense of fault-finding with what 
they have done or are doing. I would rather have called the suIh 
ject the need of some library training in normal schools. If this 
need really exists and is brought home to the authorities of the 
schools there is no doubt that they will see their duty and do it. 

Another, and a more serious embarrassment, is in the fact that 
since I accepted this appointment there has appeared the report of 
the Special Committee of the National Educational Association on 
this very topic, a most complete and admirable report, as might be 
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expected of this Committee, with Dr. James Canfield at its head. 

I have to confeaa that I waa not aware that this report was impend- 
ing, and now that it has come out, I feel like excusing myaelf in 
the langruage of the "double" in Dr. Hale'e etory, "So much has 
been said, and, on the whole, so well gaid. that I will not occupy 
more time." 

But this report is so fuU and complete, and goes into the subject 
with so much of practical detail, that there may yet appear to be 
room for a brief statement along the same general line*, endeavor- 
ing to bring out and enforce the main principles underlying the 
movement for a further unification of the libraries and the acliooU. 
And it has seemed to me that nothing could be better than to view 
the subject somewliat historically and if possible recognize its evolu- 
tionary aspects and so judge its future by the past with its fore- 
ahadowings of things which now soera ripe for consummation. 

Thirty-five years ago I was for four years in charge successively 
of two very popular free libraries in tlie manufacturing tflwns of 
Waterbury, Conn., and Jjawrence, Mass. I do not remember that 
during thai time anything was ever said of any special relationa 
between the public library and the schools. In fact, a paper pre- 
pared by me in 1874 on public libraries in manufacturing communi- 
ties, contained no allusion whatever to the schools. 

No doubt eHorts were already made sporadically to utilize the 
public libraries in school work, I believe such efforts in Boston 
and Worcester, certainly in Quincy, Mass., antedated the period of 
which 1 am speaking. But it is significant of the slight extent to 
which this movement had then progressed that the encyclopedic 
report on public libraries in the United States, issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education in 1ST6, containing in its 1200 pages, 39 
chapters by many writers on all phases of library wrrk and history 
(my own paper just referred to being among them), had no chapter 
relating to the schools. In another chapter which I had the honor 
of contributing, on "Public libraries and the young," a few lines are 
devoted to the "'one or two ways in which the school may work 
together with the library in directing the reading of the young." 
I believe such a co-operation is nowhere else suggested in the 
vol uj tie. 

With the establishment in 1876 of the American Library Associa- 
tion, nothing seems to have more quickly attracted attention as a 
theme of discussion among librarians, or an end to be sought by 
co-operative work, than this idea of drawing together the library 
and the school. The first volume of the Library Journal, the organ 
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of the Association, contained in its number for August, 1877, a 
report of an address by Charles Francis Adams on the use which 
might be made of the public library in the schools, especially the 
high and upper-grade grammar schools. This address marked the 
beginning of a new era for school work. The idea to which he gave 
probably the earliest and most cogent expression, has constantly 
gained adherents, until now there are few places where the library 
and the school co-exist without being in more or less affective co- 
operation. 

I say "more or less;*' aye^ there's the rubl the *less" is so much 
more in evidence than the more! May I take a few moments to 
sketch rapidly what seems to me a practicable and eflScient co-opera- 
tion of these two agencies, and then I am sure the moral will be 
obvious, that the Normal school has something to do to make such 
results common. 

IVIodern education is not so much a matter of three K's- as of 
three H's. It aims to train Head, Hand and Heart.' Time was 
when only the head was much thought of in our common schools. 
The storing of the mind with knowledge was regarded as the one 
object, with perhaps some incidental reference to the disciplining 
of the powers, and the teacher's province was too largely that of 
assigning lessons, hearing them recited, and maintaining order. 
Within the memory of many of us, a great change has come over 
our educational system. The advent of science studies and of 
manual training — ^too often thought of as so much addition to the 
school curriculum — ^marked the incoming of a new spirit and 
method. The packing away of knowledge in the mind like so much 
dead material gives way to the better process of developing the 
powers not only of intellect, but of hand and eye and other organs 
and capacities. The school trains the pupil not simply to know, 
but to do. Manual training means not showing the pupil how to do 
certain mechanical work, but infusing into him the spirit of work, 
awakening the creative instinct, teaching thoroughness and care 
and skilfulness in the handling of materials. To the boy or girl 
life is lived largely in the physical. It is too soon to lay heavy 
burdens on the merely mental powers, which are but beginning to 
find themselves. It now seems strange that we waited so long 
before giving a place in our school work to this training of the 
physical as the basis of the mental and the aesthetic. 

So much for the head and the hand. What are we doing for 
the heart? Perhaps this is a more significant question than we 
think. We certainly should agree that the secularizing of educa- 
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tion cannot be carried ao far as to exclude the heart from its 
benefits without dehumanizing it. The fallacy is very current that 
the state, which is the source of our education, cannot undertake to 
tcaeh morals or religion, and that therefore our education cannot 
aim to reach the heart. Doubtless it is difficult to provide ways in 
which the state-supported achoola can teach ethics unless ethics can 
be made absolutely forma! and divorced wholly from religion. But 
not by Buch ethics or by any formal teaching of morals can the 
youthful heart be reached. Wiser counsels are already prevailing. 
Our schools are beginning to be places in which refinement and 
good taste make their powerful appeal to the young soul. Works 
of art decorate their walla and speak to the responsive nature of 
children in a language to which it answers sympathetieaUy, though 
to some extent unconsciously, flowers in tlie school windows, flower 
beds and n lawn in front of the school house make their gracious 
flying over the building calls out patriotic and heroic feeling. 
Music and drawing are taught and often so taught that latent 
powers both of appreciation and of expression are aroused and set 
to work. "Discipline" in the school-room is to some extent being 
supplanted by instinctive good behavior, resting on mutual good- 
will and aflection between teacher and scholar. The wise philosophy 
of Froeliel which finds expression in the cheer and happiness of 
the Kindergarten has quite largely invaded the lower grades of our 
public schools and lays its potent hand of calm on the turbulence 
and rudeness that were characteristic of the common schools of the 
last generation and still mark too many of those of to-day. 

It is along the lines of development and uplift which I have 
indicated that the public library comes in to aid the school. To 
begin with the ordinary routine teaching of the school, it is being 
found effective beyond any other instrument, in delivering that 
work from text-book routine and irksomeness. 

It enables the teacher to substitute for the reading book, a succea- 
sion of readings from wisely selected books representing the best 
writers of all ages; something of this sort has come in verv- largely 
through the .supplementary reading now furnished so generally to 
the schools. But a judicious use of the public library enables the 
teacher to go much further afield and to make the reading lessons 
to some extent an introduction to a course in literature. 

Grammar or "language" lessons, by tlie same method, are broad- 
ened out into something like a sympathetic study of style, and 
rhetoric reduced, of course, to the lowest terms for the youngest 
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children, but with skilful handling made vital and interesting even 
to them. 

Geography, which was the bane of my own school days, is also 
vitalized and humanized. I visited a room in the ninth grade in 
Amherst the other day, and found an illustration of this. The class 
was studying Africa, and on the teacher^s desk were about a dozen 
books on Africa drawn by the teacher from the town library. These 
were attractive books, for the most part illustrated, but among them 
I noted Prof. Henry Drummond^s Tropical Africa, usually regarded 
as a grown people's book. The pupils had been reading in these 
books, taking them to their seats as they had spare time, and to 
their homes when they wished. To them Africa had become a real 
living country, and Stanley, Livingstone and Kitchener were so 
associated with it that the youthful ardor of hero-worship, so 
easily kindled, had attached itself to the land and given to rivers 
and mountains and deserts a charm which no school geography could 
quite compass. 

When it comes to arithmetic, the use of the library books is not 
so obvious. Nor do I happen to have heard of any special way in 
which the public library has been found effectively helpful in teach- 
ing mathematics. Still it is not diflBcult to suggest that fresh inter- 
est could be aroused in Colburn's Mental Arithmetic (if that is the 
text-book used) by readings from the life of Zerah Colburn and 
stories of other prodigies of mathematical genius. As the different 
arithmetical processes are cqnsidered, interesting bits of astronomy, 
physics and even history will be found associated with them, and 
the teacher who is willing to give a little time out of school to the 
search for books thus suggested will be richly rewarded by acquiring 
a good deal of knowledge new to herself and perhaps an enthusiasm 
in regard to mathematics that she never dreamed could be hers, and 
which will be imparted to her class in spite of her, and greatly to 
the advantage of both teacher and class. 

It goes without saying that a fairly good town library with some 
scores of the best and most attractive books on birds, flowers, ferns, 
astronomy, geology and natural history will be a powerful help and 
incentive in all science studies. In fact, no science study can be 
better for the grades below the high school than the reading, under 
the teacher^s guidance, of books from the library. The reading is 
best conducted, if divided between selected portions read by the 
teacher to the school and other portions read by the pupils in school 
or at home. All these books should be available for taking home 
when the pupils desire. It is a mistake to lay out a course and 
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require all or any pupils to follow it. It ia the firet principle of 
advantageous reading, especially in books of this class, that pleaa- 
Tire should be taken in the reading, and it is generally not diEBcult 
to find some avenue of approoch to ease your mind; with one, it 
will l>e love for ilowere, with another a passion for pets, with 
another an interest in tlie stars or in different kinds of stones or in 
fishing and hunting. A variety of hooka selected with reference to 
ftll these known or puessod at predijeclions should he in the 
school room when the time comes for a few weeks of science, 
and the teacher's task in cjuidiug the young readers need not 
be ft difficult vne. 

If the library may be thus useful in connection with the head 
work of the school, it may certainly bring its aid to the manual 
training as well. Host boys are rather fond of books on mechanics 
and on machinery and on inventions. When I was a boy, such a 
thing as manual training was not dreamed of in school. But when 
I remember how I enjoyed reading the life of George Stephenson, 
how like a romance seemed the tale of his first locomotive, "The 
Rocket," I can well believe that it would have been a powerful 
incentive to me in any intelligent hand-work to which I might be 
put. So with hooks on the history of the steam-engine, on electric 
motors, on flying machines, and lives of the great engineers, bridge- 
builders and mechanicians. The romance of watch-making, the 
story of the great clock of Strasburg, or of the famous 999 engine 
on the New York Central, what could be more fascinating to the 
mind of the average boy or what could sooner impart zest to the 
work of the manual training department. And for the girls books 
are not lacking. Those on needle work and laces, on costumes, on 
domestic customs are numerous and attractive; and there are lives 
of Florence Nightingale, of Miss Willard, of Mary Lyon, and of 
many other women ''who did" some good, true work of skill or of 
trained workmanship. 

All this is 60 simple and obvioua that it almost goes without 
saying when the underlying principle is stated. And if the schools 
in our towns, if your schools, my teacher friends, are not working 
in tliese ways and getting this aid from the public libraries, it is 
largely on account of your lack of training for such work. 

But I must take a few minutes to epeak of the library as aiding 
the school in its approach more or lesa distinct, and more or less 
recognized as a legitimate part of its work, to the heart of the 
pupil. Lest 1 should be misunderstood, let me make a little plainer 
than I hate what I mean by the heart aa distinguished from the 
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head. In a word^ I mean the power of being, as difftinguished from 
the power of knowing or the power of doing. Aa I have before inti- 
mated, it is evident that by the very genius of education as revealed 
and expoomded by such men as Froebel and Thomas Arnold and 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard we are irresistibly led always 
to seek something higher and deeper than the art of knowing 
or the art of doing. Somewhat blindly we fed around for ways 
of getting at the springs of being in our pupils. No true teacher 
is content to be in a relation with pupils other than that of mutual 
love and confidence. Nor can such a teacher rest satisfied while 
low or mean or vicious traits of character manifest themselves in 
the school. A fiagrant moral break-down in a pupil in school or 
after graduation, discounts and renders nugatory whatever may 
seem to have been accomplished in the intellectual training. The 
teacher whose character is not above suspicion, is not tolerated. 
Intellectuality, smartness, may pose for a brief while at the teacher's 
desk, but without character, without that zeal for the formation 
of character which is a sine qua non in an educator of youth, no 
teacher can long hold his place with honor and respect. What I 
am trying to enforce is that we do allow a large place in all our 
thought of a school for the moral element. I pass rather lightly 
over the aesthetic because I prefer to consider that as included in 
the moral. Since hearing a good orthodox theological professor say 
in a sermon, "Good taste w religion,^' I do not trouble myself to 
find a place for the aesthetic outside the moral. So I place the 
work of art in the school room, the fiower in the window, the fiag 
overhead, the Bible on the teacher's desk, the heart within the 
teacher, in the one category of things whose mission is to the heart 
of the pupil. 

With this exposition of my meaning in speaking of education as 
aiming at the heart, you will be prepared, I am sure, for me to say 
that this department of school work is the one in which the public 
library may prove itself, has proved itself in many places, the most 
efficient aid to the school. The great interest now taken in litera- 
ture in the school as manifested by the discussions at our national 
and other educational meetings, especially by the formation of the 
Library Department of the National Educational Association, and 
by the holding of such a session as this, centers in this thought 
that in a library, properly availed of, the school finds its one means 
of redeeming education from absorption in that which is practical 
and sordid. This was the inspiration of the great movement for 
school libraries which sprung up fifty years ago. Not that books 
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might be provided to help in the teaching of geography and history 
and tiie other branchee of etudy, but that the higher nature of the 
pupil might be reached by the appeal of books of power as distin- 
guished from books of knowledge, this was tlie key-note powerfully 
struck by Horace Mann in his advocacy of the district school 
library. 

The failure of the school library system and the substitution of 
the town library is only a phase of the movement inaugurated by 
DeWitt Clinton in New York, Horace Stann in this State and 
Henry BamariJ in Rhode Island and Connecticut, which moTement 
was and is one for the spiritualizing of education. What the dis- 
trict school library couM at best do imperfectly the town library 
should accomplish much more eiKcientiy, in bringing the pupil into 
contact with the books which represent the best thoughts and the 
best feelings of the world's greatest authors. The advantages which 
the public library has over the district school library are chiefly two. 
it has a librariitn more or less skilled in books and able to take 
care of them, and it has a much larger range and better selection 
of books. It can send to the schools successive lots of books of 
superior quality and attractiveness, and with a constant sprinkling 
of new publications and fresh bright copies of books which have 
become old and worn. 

Let there be a clear conception of the object in view and the 
details of management will be easily worked out or learned from 
others who have already worked them out. This object is two- 
fold. First, it is to create the reading habit, to foster bookishnesa, 
A great Imon this to a child — one of well-nigh incalculable value. 

Bookishnesa is not a very pretty word, but it expresses what I 
mean better than any other tJiat I can think of. By it I mean an 
easy familiarity with books, some knowledge of the technicalities 
connected with them, which will enable one to understand the dis- 
tinction between a book, a volimie and a copy, and some skill in 
handling them, in finding a given article in an encyclopedia, for 
example. I also mean such a smattering as free contact with a 
library will give a child, of knowledge of authors and what they 
have written; also, a certain fondness for books which will lead 
a person going into a room where there are books to want to handle 
them and look into them, and which will enable one — this is a very 
important point in these days — to resist the seductions of the news- 
paper and the magazine in their demand for all one's reading time. 
This bookishness (can you give me a better word?) will grow up 
with and in a child who is in daily contact with good books, especi- 
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ally under the influence and contagion of an enthusiastically book- 
ish teacher. (And no influence of the library can be better than 
that exerted on the teachers in making them bookish.) 

But I said the object of placing these library books in the school 
is two-fold. Not only should the habit of reading be formed and 
a certain bookishness stimulated, but there should be an intelligent 
direction of the reading of pupils on the part of teachers, to the 
end of the cultivation of good taste and ultimately the formation of 
character under the influence of the best books. Saying something 
of this kind to one of our professors the other day, he remarked: 
"Then the teacher should be an expert in books.^^ Yes, that is 
what is wanted. It is beginning to be felt that the teacher^s train- 
ing is not complete without a course, not in ^^English literature" or 
in literature in general, but in books — ^in a certain sense in bibliog- 
raphy. 

I said at the beginning that I thought the moral would be obvious, 
that the Normal school must take cognizance of the public library 
and its value to the school. If the advance in educational lines has 
been such as I have indicated, and parallel with that advance the 
public library has been developed to the point of meeting quite 
completely the demand for literature and art (the limitations of 
time have prevented my referring to pictures from the library used 
in school work — a most important phase of the subject) — is not the 
logic irresistible that the teacher must be an "expert in books." 
By one more step of the same logic, this expertness must be acquired 
in the Normal School. The five years average school age of the 
American child is too short for any of it to be lost while inexpert 
teachers are learning the art of teaching while practicing it. This 
is what our Normal School system means. And we claim that the 
needed expertness in books lays upon the Normal School the neces- 
sity of such training, largely of a laboratory character, through the 
use and handling of an excellent general and miscellaneous library, 
administered! in a thoroughly expert way, and with a reasonable 
amount of class-room work and lectures. 

Would this not seem absurd on the face of it, if the Normal 
School gave a larger share of attention to making the teacher 
expert with the tools for the hand, than with those for the head 
and the heart? And yet we see them on every hand thoroughly 
equipped for manual training, but with little provision for book 
expertness. May the next decade give you Normal School principles 
and State Boards of Education ground to say '^e have changed 
all that r 
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Should the School Attempt the Circle of the Child's 

Training or Address Itself to the School 

Segment f 

By SoPEHiNTENDEXT Lawton B. Evaks, Augusta, Ga. 

SuppoBing that there is such a thing as ft Circle of the Child's 
tTaiuing, what are its aegmcnte? Evidently, the first and moat 
eignificant ia that portion of his life when as infant or child he is 
altogether under the influences of his home surroundings and his 
young playmates. Unquestionably he receives impressions and 
directions, physical, mental and spiritual, that endure for life, some 
of which should endure and some of which should be modified or 
changed entirely. 

It is safe to say that whatever influence a child is bom with and 
lives under to the time he enters school, will persist. If the home 
life is wholesome and co-operative it will probably remain so. If 
the home life is unwholesome and antagonistic it will probably 
remain so. The fact that a child starts to school when he is seven 
years of age does not altar or modify his home conditions, 

He enters the segment of another influence, but carries with him 
the modifying conditions that have controlled him in his primary 
years. These modifying conditions continue to delight or perplex 
the teaeher who is responsible for the nest era of the eliild's train- 
ing. 

At one time in the history of education when a child enteie5 
school his purpose was to learn how to read, how to spell, how to 
write, how to calculate and the simple facts of history and geog- 
raphy. It was all mechanics, withdrawn from life entirely, and 
his education was indeed a simple segment in his experience. When 
he left school he knew a good many things and was fairly capable 
of learning how to do a good many other things, but his short life 
had to he welded to his after life by a fierce heat of adjustment, and 
often the welding was difficult and insecure. 

Nowadays we are trying to think differently, and instead of 
regarding school life as a segment of life, it is rather a condition 
of life. It is all of life that is suited to a child of school years. At 
home he should have had all of life that he could understand as an 
infant, and now at school he undertakes all of life in the many 
phases that he can appreciate. 

In this view there is no school segment, as separate from other 
Begmenta in the circle of his years, but there is a school ingredient 
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that enters with other ingredients to make np the man; there is a 
school influence which added to other influences make up his charac- 
ter; there is a school element that combines with other elements to 
give tone and vigor to the man. 

If we should adhere to the school segment, what would we do? 
We would teach a child to read, and then leave him to read anything 
or nothing. We would teach him to write a good hand, spell some 
long and hard words, parse or diagram intricate sentences, and leave 
him vacant as how to put all these together in his own composition. 
We would teach him to solve puzzling problems for the sake of 
mental discipline, and leave him unrelated to the world of business, 
and he could recite many long and needless facts in history and 
geography. Indeed he would be a small encyclopedia of knowledge, 
much of which he would forget, with the student habit so fixed 
upon him that he finds himself out of adjustment with and rejected 
by the world of affairs, unless, as happens generally, his own good 
sense remains intact and he learns out of school the very things he 
needs to learn in school. 

I really believe that the best thought of the profession urges the 
breaking away from that mechanical perfection in which pupils do 
startling tilings from memory and perform prodigies of work that 
the successful man complacently applauds as beyond him. Instead 
of this the thought of the hour is to have a child related in his work 
and enterprise to the affairs of the world, natural, mechanical, 
financial, governmental, spiritual, cultural. 

This interest should be a child's interest and the problems he 
solves should be a child's problems, but they sweep the whole field 
of life's experience, and though the detail of a man's thought and 
power is impossible, yet the main facts are there, and the wide- 
eyed boy stands upon the threshhold of the world's work and longs 
to take a part in it and be of it, and the real school will some day 
emerge from the confusion of the modem curriculum and will 
show a child how things are done — a lesson that the world has 
learned through bitter centuries. 

And so we are trying not merely to teach a child to read, but to 
give him the uplift gained by an insight into the great literature of 
the world. Reading assumes a spiritual aspect, rather than a 
mechanical one, and we strive for intellectual appreciation and sym- 
pathy with what is best rather than for glib rendering of hard 
eytracts. The age for puzzle problems is passing and we teach how 
the business of the world is done and what business is done. Mere 
parsing is no longer considered good grammar teaching, but good 



speaking and correct sentence making ia more valuable. It is better 
to make good senU-nces of our own than parse those of others. Con- 
tent ia t^reater than farm. It is of more value to write a good thing 
in a fairly legible hand, tiian it is to copy a good thing in perfect 
penmanship. We are studying natural forces and facts at first 
hand, are working out tlie problems of manual expression and of 
home keeping, rather than reading about them in dull books. This 
is a school age of acts ratiier than of facts. 

In all this we are not necessarily adding to the burden of our 
curriculum, but we arc leaving undone many of tiie needless things 
we once did, and are relating all the other things in such a way that 
each study supplements and supports the other. The curriculum 
then becomes one thing instead of many things. It is presented to 
a child in the way it comes to him in life, and school goes on outside 
the room a^ well as inside. 

In thig larger sense the school interprets and explains life, as it 
is going on all around us— the business life., the social life, the 
spiritual life, the life of the natural world as modified by man's 
need and enterprise. Then when a boy finds himself out of school 
he finds the world ready for him and himself ready for the world. 

Nor need we expect to teach a child many things as compared with 
what he will afterwards learn. We can but give him a glimpse into 
literature, science, history, art and the world's affairs. If he 
desires to learn more of any one department there are the colleges, 
universities, special echools and the apprenticeship of the world 
itself. We are foolish to attempt to make experts in a dozen differ- 
ent things. In the lower schools it becomes a mental and moral 
question, and the child's attitude toward all things is more import- 
ant than his aptitude in one thing. It will be a happy relief to 
the children when teachers cease to cram it in, and the old nursery 
measures be abandoned when the innocents are ordered to shut their 
eyes and swallow. 

The burden of school teaching today is not the enlarged and 
enriched cirriculum, but it is the senseless grind of many different 
and unrelated facta to teach as facta and not aa forces. It is the 
restricted teacher bound to the text and the required course for the 
year and the examination questions. It is the long dull page about 
nothing in particular. What wonder that some schools are prisons 
where there is no view of life, and some teachers but jailers and 
taskmaaters. Real teaching puts the child in the centre of the circle 
of the world's interest, and shows him the great machinery in motion 
all around him. He catches glimpses of every phase of life, chooses 
his lot and prepares himself for his destiny. 
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Trade Schools— An Educational and Industrial 

Necessity. 

By Maby S. Woolman, Manhattan Trade School for Girls, 

Ifew York City. 

An army of children leave school and begin to work when they 
are from 14 to 16 years of age. In the United States there are 
almost 2,000,000 boys and girls tmder 15 toiling in fields, factories, 
mines and workshops. 

A large number of them began work as soon as the compulsory 
school years were over (about 14 years of age). They obtained 
positions, not on account of their preparation or adaptability to 
them, but because they were forced to take the first thing that offered 
as their wage was needed for their own or their famil/s support. 
Four-fifths of such children have not graduated from the grammar 
grades. Their education, checked at a vital time, is not adjustable 
to trade conditions. They are seldom worth even the small wage 
paid them. They therefore lose their positions, drift from trade 
to trade, become discouraged and often fail morally and physically, 
for they can not make a living wage. 

The apprenticeship system has passed with us, and yet trade 
itself fails to give a broad training in its own principles. Our 
manufactured articles lack in beauty, for skill and taste can not 
reign where the producers have no adequate preparation for their 
work. Competition, the rush of the workroom, the necessity for 
each to earn all he can in the busy day unfit the market for this 
duty. Young workers, therefore, must enter employments where 
little intelligence or manual skill is required, as their ignorance 
closes to them the high grade industries. The employment of such 
young workers benefits neither the children nor the trade. The 
industries of the country and the well being of society would be 
advanced by retaining them in school and giving them special 
instruction for their life work. 

The conditions in the factories are very hard for the child of 14. 
For instance, a little girl may be ushered first into a room full of 
electric power operating machines which are rushing forward at 
the rate of 4,000 stitches a minute. Her first duty is perhaps to 
pull threads, to sort silks, to run errands or to assist the operators. 
It is difiScult for her to learn to work a machine. In the mean- 
while her salary is very small. She finds it hard to make even $3 
a week. It often takes several years to rise to $5. In some high 
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class factories it is considered bo desirable for a girl to get an 
entrance there and leam the trade that the employers pay her 
little or nothing the first year. By and by, perhaps, she does learn 
to work the machine. Then she becomes ao intent upon the piece 
work in order to make as large a wage as possible that she finds it 
dilBeult to progress to more skilled processes. Such children coming 
directly from school, often without graduation, have little manual 
skill, do not think elearly and are ignorant of many important 
things which would help them to rise. Not one thing in their homes 
or school training seems to help them in what they have to do now. 
They must pitk up their trade as best they can. They seldom 
become skilled. While our general ideas of education are good and 
the greater number o£ our children will go into industrial life and 
as education has failed heretofore in making them a success, we 
need to face the conditions and remedy the faults as quickly as 
possible. 

Laws to keep children out of trade until 16 are of little avail 
if they will not remain in school, for idleness between 14 and 16 is 
pernicious. Laws to keep them in school longer are unfortunate 
unless education is adapted to their special needs. These young 
workers are quick to recognize the real thing and to discard such 
useless courses or rtiake believe trade work as are sometimes ofEered, 
Schools claiming to train for trade, where large numbers of chil- 
dren have gone, have been almost depleted when it was discovered 
tiiat the work was not adapted to its purpose. 

Investigation has shown that many of the working children would 
have remained longer in the public schools if good trade or indus- 
trial course? could have been offered to them. What these children 
who enter trade want is an educational foundation which they can 
utilize in their lives and later a training which will prepare them to 
earn a living wage that they may be able to enter industries which 
offer opportunities for interesting occupation suited to their ability 
and where they can rise to better wages. An ordinary untrained 
girl coming directly from the public school is handicapped in that 
she finds her elementary school education inadjustable to condi- 
tions. She usually therefore must enter one of tlie unskilled indua- 
tries. 

The special school or continuation classes are greatly needed to 
help her and should be organized as quickly as the subject is well 
enough understood by the educators to insure work which is fitted 
to its purpose. Technical education has been too frequently con- 
fused with that of trade, but does not fit its students for workshops. 
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A girl may be able to graep the scientific basis of her work and be 
able to construct garments satisfactorily and at the same time be of 
no more use in a trade workroom than the greenhorn. In fact, trade 
prefers the latter, as the usual technical training is too superficial 
and has covered too much ground to be adapted to the swift methods 
and specialized work in the business house, while the one trained by 
it is often rather set in her ideas of her own ability. The same 
may be stated of the courses in a Manual Training School. It is 
not a question of value between the two. The kind of work is 
different. Trade must have what it needs. The kinds of instruc- 
tion needed by a girl that she may be well fitted for trade can not 
be decided by the most skilled academic teacher nor by the ablest 
psychologist. Contact with trade will alone give this information. 
Nor is it merely a question of skill in specialized parts of trade. It 
includes also the opening of the mind and unfolding of the spirit 
of the student that a better type of worker may be provided. For 
this purpose the vocational work offered in these schools should be 
definitely related to the general system of education. The oft 
repeated cry that the fostering of trade instruction will tend to 
make us too materialistic as a people need not disturb us, for already 
the fact has been proved that whatever fits a child best for his place 
in the world tends to develop him to his highest physical, mental 
and moral point. 

In the meanwhile the manufacturers are in need of skilled labor. 
There is a dearth in women^s trades of those who can run the more 
complicated and difficult machines and much money goes to Europe 
for work which can not be obtained here. Embroidered chiffon, 
passementerie, hand or machine embroidered evening gowns are 
made abroad to a great extent, for the American workroom can not 
furnish them. The speaker has visited numbers of these workshops 
in France, Belgium and Switzerland. She also found American 
citizens whose factories were abroad that they could take advantage 
of the trained workers. The nations on the Continent of Europe 
have been wiser, industrially, than the English speaking people, 
for they long ago foresaw and met the need for training their 
working classes. The varied systems of trade education for both 
boys and girls, their beneficial effect on the industries and on society, 
the intense interest taken by the State and by all classes of citizens 
in this practical education were a revelation to the speaker, who 
spent six months in constant investigation. The great number of 
trades for which training is given is astonishing to a foreigner. 
Belgium, Germany and France have suggestive and inspiring 
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) countries are reaping the benefit of their fore- 
thought. Many expert trades flourish abroad which can not be con- 
ducted in this country unless by the aid of the foreign operative. 

There are, happily, signs of an awakening in America from the 
long sleep of indifference. Investigations are being made and 
private undertakings in many cities have arisen to meet the need. 
As an illustration of what may be accomplished, let me tell you the 
results of an experiment in trade education in t!ie Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls of New York City, The trades selected were those 
in which in New York require large numbers of expert workcre, 
where training is difficult to obtain, the wages good, the chances of 
promotion satisfactory and where favorable conditions obtain in the 
workroom. It was not felt enough to train for skill alone. A 
fundamental point was to find some plan to utilize and supplement 
the education of the common school. A practical, immediately 
available, businces education was devised by which the worker might 
have a knowledge of and an interest in her trade and be able to 
express herself orally or in writing in connection with it; by which 
her arithmetic could be made available in simple trade transactiona 
and in detaile<:l accounts, by which she should know the laws affect- J 
ing her, the relation of her work to her employer's success, and byl 
which higher ideals of life either in trade or in the home might be 1 
given to her, 

A good trade worker should have taste and artistic appreciation, 
hence a practical course in art directly connected with each trade 
was developed. Daily simple physical exercises for reaction froni'j 
strained positions and at intervals serious discussions on the law* I 
of health ensured the keeping of the body in good condition and J 
the possible attainment of a higher point in hygienic living. In a I 
word, the Manhattan Trade School for Girls aimed to make th« I 
training ethical, economic and artistic as well as skilled, that the • 
best efficiency might be attained and the body be vigorous enough 
to be a good machine. 

It was fully realized that this work must be done in a shorter 
time and better than at present afforded in the workrooms if it i 
would be of real value. The doors of such a school must be ever | 
open that advantage may be taken of slack seasons for training and 
of busy seasons for placing the girls. The tuition must be free, or 
it would not reach the class who need it most, and who, by their 
poverty, keep down the wage in the market. Some, indeed, would 
be too poor to even accept free instruction, and help must be 
given when absolutely necessary and in proportion to the need. 
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(Sometimes it was found mere ear fare was enough, at other times 
an equivalent of a small wage could alone release the young worker.) 
The school found incessant problems before it, but tried practically 
to meet them all. 

Four years have passed and the results may be seen of all. A 
few may be summed up briefly : 

Trade acknowledges that the training of this school does fit the 
worker for the regular shop. This point is rendered plain by the 
constantly increasing wage offered to the pupils, the fact that the 
demand for them is greater than the supply, and ^so that firms 
which have tried them desire more of them and even offer premiums 
for them. 

Experience has shown that a girl of ability, after eight months 
to a year at tlie school, can earn in weekly wage from $5 upward, 
and that many of the girls, after a short time in the market, can 
m-ake $8 or $10 per week before they are seventeen, while on piece 
work some are receiving $12 to $16. Without training it is difficult 
for the ordinary worker to rise to $5 in two years. 

The wage-earners in New York, after carefully studying the 
school, have given it enthusiastic support. They have formed in 
busy workrooms numerous auxiliaries to obtain money. These 
workers are keenly alive to the difficulties encountered in gaining 
a foothold in the market and in making a living wage, and have 
shown themselves willing to deny themselves that money might be 
collected to help the young beginners. More than $2,000.00 (virtu- 
ally in pennies) was collected by them in the past year and they have 
also b^en practical and valuable friends to the pupils and to the 
school. 

Ethical results are apparent in the pupils, such as higher stand- 
ards of living, improved homes, and a more serious understanding 
of their relation to their employers, fellow workers and product. 

The remarkable demand for the instruction has nmde it necessary 
to procure a new building. In the old quarters on Fourteenth 
Street, 160 girls made overcrowded conditions. In the new ones 
at 209-213 East Twenty-third Street, 800 can be accommodated 
in the day classes and a heavy pressure for night work has been 
answered this fall. 

If one small school can in so short a time demonstrate its useful- 
ness, if the pressure from employers of labor, wage-earners and 
young beginners has been so great that in four years it has been 
necessary to so greatly increase the accommodation, it shows that 
instruction of this character may be of value. Boston was quick in 
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foUofting and has, in the Boston Trade School, a similar work and 
record of success. Other industrial cities should also meet their 
need by private enterpriser until puhlic instruction can give its aid. 



Some Conditions of Good Memory. 

By ]I. A. Petebson, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

A good memory has never been conaldered a reliable sign of the 
presence of a good mind in general. Many of ua have marvelled at 
the memory of the hat man at the hotel who can take a hundred hats 
and never make a mistake in giving them out, or of a good hotel <| 
waiter who can take from four to six complete dinner orders with- J 
out a mistake in serving them, but we do not consider these feats 
signs of a high order of intellectuality in general. We do, however, 
acknowledge some things to be such signs, notably ability to reason, 
or ability to comprehend generalized deecriptions and explanations, 
As a result of some investigations of mental abilities which I have 1 
recently made among Peabody College students I believe the con- 
verse is generally true, namely that persons whose minds are good I 
in other respects have at least average memories and never poor 1 
ones. I think the reason for this is that at least an average memory J 
13 indispensable to a good reasoner, or generalizer, or interpreter oil 
generalizations. 

jVsido from an average amount of inborn retentiveness, one of tbs I 
prime essentials for remembering anything is understanding it. J 
In ite extreme form everyone grants this. Of course one cannot \ 
retain what he reads in a chemistry text-book without a knowledge | 
of chemistry, and much less can he hope to remember it. But 1 
many fail to see that their mediocre remembrance of an experience 1 
ia due to their partial (but only partial) comprehension of it. The I 
^M ability to understand implies that one has an apperception-maaa j 

^1 along the line of the matter presented — a stock of correct ideas I 

^H gained by experience — which will rise when it is presented, make I 

^H connections with it and thm interpret it. A recent experimenter j 
^1 gave to a fifth grade class a fable to read and memorize as much a 
^1 possible of in three minutes. The fable began. "There was once in j 
^H the eastern part of Egypt a king whose reign had long been a course \ 
^H of savage tyranny; long had he ruined the rich and distressed the < 
^H poor." One ten-year-old boy, whose powers of comprehension were { 

m . 
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below what is normal for that age, wrote in recall the same day 
for the latter part of the above: ^*Who had reign over the rich 
and discresed the poor in dammand." Two days later his recall 
ran: *^hich ruled over the rich in demand of the poor/' and a 
month later it had shrunk to: ^^Who ruled over the rich and 
demanded the poor." Two persons, one a psychologist and the 
other an adult who had never studied psychology, read a popular 
article about the application of psychological reaction experiments 
to testing the guilt or innocence of persons suspected of crimes or 
other offenses. Lists of miscellaneous words are read to them and 
the time it takes them to speak the first word suggested by each is 
noted. Some of the words will touch a guilty conscience if they 
are guilty, and the confusion will show itself in a lengthening of 
the time required for answering. Various reaction times are men- 
tioned in the article, varying between three-fourths and six seconds; 
the way in which the experiments are conducted is described, all 
of which the psychologist is certain to recall more correctly and 
fully than the other person, because of his past experience with such 
experiments. The inexperienced person might be undecided whether 
a noted criminals normal reaction time was three-fourths of a sec- 
ond, or one and three-fourths, or two and three-fourths, but the 
person experienced in such matters knows that the' second is 
improbable and the third much too long. Thus his past experience 
tends to prevent errors. But what is still more important, the 
experienced person classifies the details of a new matter as they 
are presented or soon afterwards. He places them with similar 
experiences of his, and the act, or rather constant repetition of it, 
greatly facilitates recall. The classificatory heads, and old experi- 
ences under them are hooks, as it were, by which he can get hold 
of the details of the relatively new experience. I am the better able 
to recall the educational practices of Vittorino da Feltre because of 
the fact that I have classified him as a broad humanist of the 
ancient Athenian type. 

But comprehending a thing is more than having some sort of 
experience with which to connect it. Any old experience will not do. 
Among fifty persons who hear a popular lecture on a subject to any 
extent technical — say on photography or wireless telegraphy — ^there 
will be all degrees of comprehension extending down to next to 
nothing, and depending on the degree of similarity between their 
past experiences and the apparatus described. And by past experi- 
ence I refer chiefly to first-hand experience — direct contact with 
things. Beading or mere hearsay — ^lectures, for instance, will not 
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give the necessary apperception-masa. We need the objective three- 
dimeosiooal imagery of how tJie manhinery or the chemical octions 
look and behave. The medical schools understand this, and hence 
laboratory worit dcoompanies or precedea reading. I wish I might 
Bay tile same of all high echools, normal schools and colleges. In 
conclusion then, the second requisite for remembering a fact 19 
understanding it. and you can't understand it without having had, 
or getting concurrently first-hand experience of it, or something 
closely analogouB to it. 

The third requisite for remembering a thing is that it have your 
attention while it is being presented, not occasional and partial, 
but continiious and complete attention. This, too, is universally 
conceded, and the qxiestion of more interest is how to secure such 
attention. I shall not attempt to answer it, for it lies outside the 
scope of this article. My own observations and reflection have led 
me to the conclusion that the moat contributory factors in the prob- 
lem are first a connecied content, a story and not a spelling book, 
concrete problems rather than abstract arithmetical drill, storief 
"T- narratives or descriptions rather than disconnected exercises in 
French or German; secondly, a content that appeals to the native 
interests, or mediate inlerests which have a connection with some 
native interest that is not too far-fetched; and thirdly, a content 
that jtrogrfsses or develops. 

Having disposed of these more general and fundamental condi- 
tions of good memory I come to some special onw, and here a large 
amount of experimenting has been <lone. It has been proved that 
we remember objects and actions better than words, 

Kirkpatric!;' tested both school children and college students. 
They were shown lists of 10 words {names of objects) written on 
the blackboard, the words being uncovereil in succession. He also 
showed them series of 10 objects. When he tested the persons three 
days later, he found that an average of 6 objects were recalled 
against 2 words. The wonJs were nouns, but I found that the same 
was true for actions as contrasted with verbs, the actions being 
movements of tlie subject's own body, auch as drawing, writing, 
lifting, scratt'hing, etc. 

Miss Calkins' found the same was true for lantern pictures con- 
trasted with the names of objects, I conceived the idea of testing 
whether this remained true when the words, objects and movements 
were coupled with foreign words as in the following series : Wrofof 
lamb; delb shirt; utsl crow; latwo desk. The question is then 
the same as the one confronting the teacher of languages in the 
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matter of acquiring a vocabulary. Shall he try to connect the for- 
eign words directly with the things they mean, or content himself 
with connecting ihem with the corresponding words in the lan- 
guage of the pupil ? This was one of the two central points in Com- 
enius' great reform, the other being the provision of a series of 
graded readers which should serve as an approach to the classics. 
I fotmd that still the things were better recalled than their English 
names when the subjects were shown the foreign words alone in 
altered order, and asked to recall what word or object or movement 
had gone with each.^ 

A while ago I showed that first-hand experience was indispensable 
in understanding and remembering the sciences, and now I have 
shown that in learning languages the foreign words are better 
remembered when they are connected with the things they denote. 
As a caution it may be well to point out the limitations of first-hand 
experience. In science as beginners we need first-hand experience, 
but we look forward to the time when we can do without it, i. e., 
when we can imderstand verbal descriptions and explanations with- 
out resort to the slow, -very slow, process of demonstration. In 
language learning certainly the learning of the vocabulary is only 
a small part. There is acquisition of idiom, of syntax, of the deli- 
cate differences between the same word used in different senses, 
many of them purely figurative. This is gotten only by wide read- 
ing and conversation. Again the number of words whose meaning 
can be demonstrated in a class room even by a very realistic teacher 
is decidedly small. 

Another fact demonstrated by the laboratory is that complex 
things are better remembered than simple ones. One reason why 
they are better remebered is that they keep the attention better, 
and I wish to illustrate this fact first. Suppose the seven pairs of 
figures shown in series A of the accompanying figure are shown to 
a person one pair at a time. Suppose the first pair is shown 5 sec- 
onds, and the subject is asked to look at them and divide the 5 
seconds between them as equally as possible. He then closes his eyes 
and remains passive 60 seconds while the experimenter records how 
much of the time each figure is in his mind. He can do this if 
the subject will announce the changes of images in his mind by 
using the four words, "star,'^ "circle,^^ ^^oth,^^ "neither/* Suppose 
the same experiment is performed with the remaining six pairs. It 
is found that the complex figures occupy one's mind more than the 
aimple ones. Another variety of simple and complex figures con- 
sists of two circles of gray cardboard about four inches in diameter. 
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They are alike except that one circle has a few lines on it concentric 
with the edge. The rest of the aeries consists of other pairs of 
geometrical figures of similar size and marking. The marked figures 
get more attention than the plain. If small strips of cardboard 
about one-quarter of an inch wide and four inches long are cut, 
two in the form of straight lines, two in the fonn of rigiit angles 
and the fifth in the form of an acute angle, and if one of the linec 
is mounted on a background in vertical position and the other in 
horizontal, and one of the right angles mounted resting on its side, 
the other on its point, each of the two lines may be taken with each 
of the three angles. Thus a third variety of simple and complex 
figures is formed. The only difference between the line and the 
angle ia the slight increase in complexity due to bending the line. 
The angles get the attention better than the lines. A fourth variety 
is shown in series B. Here the two kinds of figures making up a 
pair consist of tbe same lines, but in one case they form a simple 
familiar continuous figure, while in the other they suggest a num- 
ber of more unusual and complex ones. The interrupted figures 
get more attention during the GO seconds. Tbe time averages for 
the four kinds of simple and complex figures are 38 seconds for the 
complex and 28 seconds for the simple.' 

Other experiments show the better memory for the more complex. 
If a subject has to learn by heart series of nonsense syllables, each 
aeries containing 9 Bvllables, he can learn them quicker if the sylla- 
bles are shown through different holes around tiie edge of a sheet 
of cardboard, than when all 9 syllables are seen through the same 
hole. The very difference of position gives the syllables individu- 
ality. If the syllables are printed on cardboard of different colors 
they are learned more quickly than when they are printed on white. 
If the subjects are required to releam the series three days later 
we get the same result. Fewer repetitions are required for the 
syllables whose spatial position is varied than for those shown 
through a single aperture, and fewer for the colored than for the 
plain."* I l>elieve these esperimenta such as Dr. Moakin's and Mies 
Gordon's contain the explanation why objects and movements are 
better remembered than words. It is because the words when pre- 
sented detachedly are so monotonous, while objects and movements 
have enough complexity to give them variety, hence individuality. 
Each stands out from the otliers more. 

Another interesting question is whether learning a thing through 
several senses at once makes it better remembered than learning it 
through one sense only. For example, can we memorize text 
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qtiicker by reading it aloud than by merely reading it with no 
enunciation. Or is it any advantage for a professor to use the 
blackboard freely during his lecture? Are printed syllabi in the 
hands of auditors useful beyond saving the trouble of taking notes? 
Do they enable the listeners to grasp the thought better and retain 
it better? Quite a number of experiments have been made along 
the line of this problem, and although rather empty material, was 
used such as nonsense syllables, numbers, colors, letters of the alpha- 
bet, position in a series, still I believe the results would hold good 
for the practical questions of daily life. These experiments have 
uniformly shown that getting the experience through several senses 
results in better retention than when it is gotten through one sense 
only. 



^Kirkpatrick, E. A. : Psychological Review, 1894, Vol. I., p. 602. 

"Oalkins, W. M. : Psychological Review, 1898, Vol.V., p. 451. 

•Peterson, H. A.: Psychological Review, Monograph Supple- 
ment No. 17, p. 207. 

♦All of the above experiments on the influence of complexity on 
attention are taken from a monograph by Frederick MeaJdn, enti- 
tled "Mutual Inhibition of Memory Images,^' in the Psychological 
Review, Monograph Supplement No. 17, p. 235. 

• Gordon, Kate : Psychological Review, 1903, Vol. X., p. 267. 
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Spelling and Arithmetic — A Comparison of 

Results Obtained in Springfield, 

Mass., and Texas.* 



By Miss C. Yeidel, University oF Texas. 

In every field of actirity changes are looked upon with diafavor 
by certain members of society, who may be termed the "hj-per- 
coDBervatives." They walk in the trodden path and cannot coun- 
tenance the advent of new theories and ideas. Until the superiority 
of the new over the old can be Bucceasfully demonstrated, the ad- 
herents of the old regime will long to return to the programme of 
the "good old dfli-s." iEspecially is this true in the field of educa- 
tion. 

Modern schools and modem methods are being constantly con- 
demned by nearly aJl classes of people, and the statement is often 
made that the school of half a century ago, with ita narrow cur- 
riculum, produced better speUere and cipherera than the school of 
to-day, with its more elaborate programme. For want of definite 
data to prove the contrary, teachers have been compelled to let this 
statement go unchallenged. 

A very fortunate find by Dr. Balliet of Springfield, Mass., has 
made possible a comparison of the results of the methods employed 
half a centiirj- ago, in spelling and arithmetic, with those of to-day; 
which comparison establishes, almost beyond a doubt, the superiority 
of modern methods. In the garret of an old high school in Spring- 
field, there was found a bound volume containing sets of examina- 
tion papers in spelling and arithmetic, bearing the date of 1846. 
The exceptional value of this find was recognized some years later 
by Principal Eiley, who used it as the basis of an educational teat 
The same words and problems which were found in the tests of 1846, 
were submitted to two hundred and fifty Ninth Grade students of 
Springfield, in 1905, and the results showed that the pupils of '46 



*Tlu8 study was undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. W. S. Sut- 
ton, to whom, aa well as to Dr. JoBiah Moses, I am indebted for sug- 
geetionB and direction. 
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were inferior^ as spellers and arithmeticianfi^ to the pupils of our 
own generation. 

Believiag in the importance of such investigation, educators have 
duplicated these tests in various sections of the country, especially 
in Goshen, Indiana, and Brooklyn, New York. Not long since, the 
questions taken from the list of 1846, were sent out to a number of 
High School Superintendents in Texas, tw«ity-one of whom re- 
sponded by sending papers from Eighth and Ninth Grade pupils. 

At the suggestion of Professor W. S. Sutton, these pupils and 
their teachers were entirely ignorant of the purpose or history of 
the tests. To insure honest results, the following request was in- 
corporated in the questionaire : "Pronounce all words distinctly 
and naturally without undue emphasis on syllables." 

The following were the list of words and questions in arithmetic : 







iSlPBLLTNG TEST. 


1. 


Accidoital. 


11. 


Feignedly. 


2. 


Accessible. 


12. 


Ghastliness. 


3. 


Baptism. 


13. 


Gnawed. 


4. 


Chirography. 


14. 


Heiress. 


5. 


Characteristic. 


15. 


Hysterics. 


6. 


Deceitfully. 


16. 


Imbecilily. 


7. 


Descendant. 


17. 


Inconceivable. 


8. 


Eccentric. 


18. 


Inconvenience. 


9. 


Evanescent. 


19. 


Inefficient. 


10. 


Pi^ceness. 


20. 


Irresistible. 



ABITHMETIO TEST. 

1. Add together the following numbers: Three thousand and 
nine, twenty-nine, one, three hundred and one, sixty-one, sixteen, 
seven hundred, two, nine thousand, nineteen and a half, one and 
a half. 

2. Multiply 10008 by 8009. 

3. In a town five miles wide and six miles long, how many acres? 

4. How many steps of two and a half feet each will a person take 
in walking one mile? 

6. What is one-third of 176y2? 

6. A boy bought three dozen oranges for 37^4 cents and sold 
them for 1% cents apiece; what woidd he have gained if he had 
sold them for 2^ cents apiece? 

7. There is a certain number, one-third of which exceeds one- 
fourth of it by two; what is the number? 
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S. WTiat is the simple interest at 6 per cent of $1200 for 12 
jftars, 11 nionthe and 29 days? 

In grading the papers, no credit at all was given for omitted 
words or examples, or for examples containing the slightest inistaite. 

The following iigures show to what extent pupils of Texas are 
more proficient in the above suhjecta than those of Springfield in 
18-16, and also how they compare with the present pupils of Spring- 
field, Maasacliu setts, Goshen, Indiana, and Brooklyn, New York: 



EIGHTH GRADE SPELLING. 

Bctiool 1 5d BS 114 827 600 1,317 se 58 67 

School 2 11 16 27 116 191 307 52 5B SB 

Ecliool 4 13 22 35 137 23S 375 53 54 53 

School « 13 15 £8 U7 138 265 45 45 45 

School 7 10 18 2B 130 258 389 65 72 69 

School 8 20 40 60 222 611 833 65 06 63 

School B 12 23 35 143 251 394 59 64 5B 

School 10 24 31 55 297 402 699 62 64 63 

School 12 31 61 92 399 777 1.176 64 63 63 

School 13 6 6 12 63 58 121 52 48 60 

School IS 12 8 20 116 94 210 48 58 52 

School 17 30 54 84 354 646 1,000 59 59 60 

School 16 II 19 30 129 263 382 58 66 S3 

School 19 12 24 38 13B 338 477 57 70 66 

School 20 16 28 32 180 200 3B0 56 38 69 

School 21 14 21 35 182 310 492 65 74 70 

Total 291 430 730 3,361 6,456 8,807 57 61 60 

[31 Goahen. '06 101 46 

(2) Springfield, '05 250 51 

(1) SpringBeld, 1846 85 40 

TeisH, '08 80 16B 239 28 34 31 

Spriagfleld, 1846 15 17 

School No. 3 SPnt no 8th grade papers. 

School No. 6 sent no Sth grade pajierH. 

School No. 6 sent no 9th grade papers. 

School No. 7 sent no 9th grade papers. 

School No. 11 sent no Sth grade papers. 

School No. 12 sent no arithmetic papers. 

School No. 13 sent no 9th grade papers. 

School No. 14 sent no Sth grad« papers. 

School No. 10 Bent no Sth grade papers. 

School No. 21 aent no fltli grade papers. 



Texas, *06 — 

School 1 .... 

School 2 

School 3 

School 4 

School 5 

School 8 .... 



NINTH GRADE SPELLING. 



344 400 744 61.5 64.5 63 



14 15 29 



417 
428 

2B0 


57 76 e» 
83 06 93 
86 76 72 


was 


deemed beat to 
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School 9 9 25 34 104 297 383 58 

School 10 24 44 68 308 679 987 64 

School n 16 25 41 222 242 464 69 

School 12 26 44 70 342 585 927 66 

School 14 10 8 18 134 124 258 67 

School 15 4 8 12 34 107 141 42 

School 16 50 47 97 774 566 1,340 77 

School 17 11 16 27 168 227 395 76 

School 18 5 11 16 54 142 196 54 

School 19 10 20 30 140 317 457 70 

School 20 8 28 36 128 456 584 80 

Total 242 392 634 3,239 5,457 8,676 67 

Springfield, 1905 250 

SpriDgfield, 1846 85 

Texas, 00 1 98 229 327 41 

Springfield, 1846 15 
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In the Ninth Grade, School 9 made 56 per cent in spelling, or 
12 per cent below the total average, and 70 per cent in arithmetic, 
or 15 per cent below the total average, while School 5 made 93 
per cent in spelling, or 25 per cent above the total average, and 94 
per cent in arithmetic, or 9 per cent above the total average. Again, 
School 20, which made 96 per cent in arithmetic, or 11 per cent 
above the total average, made 81 per cent in spelling, or 13 per cent 
above the total. In other words, Schools which are exceptionally 
good in one subject are at least not below the average in the other, 
while Schools which are below the average in one subject are, bs a 
nile, below the average in the other. 

A comparison of the sexes shows that girls are better than boys in 
spelling, but poorer in arithmetic. 

With these results before us, one is led to enquire whether the 
explanation of the inferiority of the results of 1846 may be found 
in the conditions existing in the Springfield school at that time. 
But after careful examination, it is found that the children of '46 
were attending school under conditions as favorable, if not more so, 
than those under which children of to-day attend. 

The school building was a brick structure and in good condition. 



EIGHTH GRADE ARITHMETIC. 
Texas '06— 

School 'l 53 53 106 307 291 598 72 68 70 

School 2 11 16 27 59 64 123 67 50 57 

School 4 13 26 39 90 167 257 86 80 82 

School 6 14 16 30 70 69 139 62 54 58 

School 7 9 17 26 62 117 179 86 86 86 

School 8 20 37 57 143 254 397 89 82 87 

School 9 11 22 33 64 126 190 72 71 71 

School 10 23 31 54 152 183 335 82 73 77 

School 13 6 6 12 34 24 58 70 50 00 
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School IS II 17 73 35 108 73 83 79 

School 17 10 35 54 101 185 2B0 08 OS SS 

School 18 II 18 20 73 110 183 83 76 79 

School 19 11 22 33 72 139 211 81 79 79 

School 20 18 16 32 104 108 212 81 84 82 

School 21 24 32 6U 141 108 339 73 77 75 

ToUl 247 358 005 1,545 2,080 3,62B 78 72 74 

Springfield, '05 250 05.5 . 

Bprinftfleld, 1840 36 29.4 

Goshen, '08 101 87.8 

Brookljii, '06 94 71.2 

NINTH GRADE ARIIBMETIC. 
Texas, 1908 — 

School 1 30 42 81 280 304 684 89 90 90 

School 2 6 10 24 25 SO 111 02 60 B8 

School 3 14 15 29 104 107 211 92 89 00 

School 4 11 19 30 78 132 210 88 87 87 

School 6 4 19 23 20 145 174 90 95 94 

School 8 15 24 62 111 173 86 93 90 

School 9 10 25 35 53 144 197 66 72 70 

School 10 24 44 OS 167 288 445 81 81 81 

School 14 10 7 17 76 46 122 96 82 88 

School 16 4 10 14 30 168 98 03 65 ST 

School 16 50 64 104 372 309 141 93 86 89 

School 17 17 35 52 113 218 331 83 79 79 

School 18 6 11 17 43 72 115 98 81 84 

School 19 8 18 20 45 122 107 70 84 98 

School 20 8 28 36 67 210 278 97 96 00 

Total 219 361 680 1,529 2,428 3,967 87 84 85 

fipringfleld, '05 250 65.B 

SpriDgfleld, 1840 83 29.4 



In tabulating these results several interesting facta appear which 
are recorded here. Of the aix hundred and thirty-four Nintli Grade 
apelling papers, three per cent had all the words spelled correctly ; 
of the seven hundred and thirty Eighth Grade, ten per cent of all 
were entirely correct. 

In arithmetic, thirty-seven per cent of Ninth Grade papers, and 
aeventeen per eent Eighth Grade, were perfect. These per cent* 
mean a great deal when compared with the results of '46, which show 
no perfect papers. Of the eighty-five pupils of 1846, thirty-three 
per cent missed ten or more words out of the twenty. Only elevoi 
per cent of our Ninth Grade, and twenty-nine per cent of our 
Eighth Grade, did the same thing, 

In speaking of the arithmetic of 1846, Mr. Riley says: "More 



Note — The total percentagea are calculated on the basis of total number 
of words Bpelt correctly, and not on the comhiiKd percentagM of bo]>a and 
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than one-fourth of the examples were passed over as too difficult to 
attack^ and the incorrect answers were so far from the mark as 
to overwhelm one with the conviction that the children were entirely 
lacking in power to mentally approximate the results/' Of our 
K'inth Grade pupils^ only six per cent missed more than half of 
the examples^ and in the Eighth Grade^ thirteen per cent. Sixty- 
three per cent of Ninth Grade^ and sixty-one per cent of Eighth 
Grade pupils made seventy-five per cent or more. 

Another interesting fact brought out by the papers is the rather 
large mean variation in the percentages made by the different 
schools. Thus, School 6, Eighth Grade, made only 45 per cent in 
spelling, while School 21 made 70 per cent and School 7, 69 per 
cent. 

In Arithmetic, School 2, Eighth Grade, made an average of 67 
per cent, and School 6, 58 per cent, while School 8 made an aver- 
age of 87 per cent, and School 7, 86 per cent 

Likewise in the Ninth Grade, Schools 9 and 11 made an aver- 
age of 56 per cent in spelling, while School 5 made an average of 
93 per cent, and in Arithmetic, School 2 has 58 per cent to its 
credit, while School 20 has 96 per cent and several others 90 per 
cent. 

Owing to want of time I was unable to attempt to ascertain 
the causes of these exceptional figures, and the methods employed. 
Very likely, in the schools which made averages far in excess of 
the total average, the particular subject was strongly emphasized 
and well taught; the reverse being true, perhaps, of those schools 
whose averages were far below the total average. 

Again, it is interesting to note that the schools which made the 
highest averages in spelling are not the ones which made the highest 
averages in arithmetic, nor did those which made the lowest aver- 
ages in the one make the lowest average in the other. There is, 
however, a very close relationship between the two subjects. Thus 
in the Eighth Grade, School 6 made 45 per cent in spelling, or 15 
per cent below the total average, and 58 per cent in arithmetic, or 
16 per cent below the total average, while School 21, which made 70 
per cent in spelling, or 10 per cent above the total average, made 76 
per cent in arithmetic, or 1 per cent above the total average, and 
School 7, which made 69 per cent in spelling, or 9 per cent above 
the total average, made 86 per cent in arithmetic, or 12 per cent 
above the total average. 

The curriculum in 1846 was narrower than it is now. Beading, 
writing, arithmetic and geography made up the daily programme, 
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and that spelling was strongly emphasized, and much time devoted 
to it. is shown by the following extracts taken from the Principal's 
report: 

"Indeed, ability to spell correctly is deemed highly important, 
as lying at the foundation of all requirements, without which no 
person can be accurate or intelligible as a scholar, or even safe from 
exposure to great mortification in after life. 

'Tlegular eserciees are required in this branch (in the high 
school) which are rigidly criticised until the pupils make it obvious 
that they are no longer necessary." 

These fncts show that the school's conditions were favorable. 
Where, then, is the explanation for the superiority of the modem 
school as shown in the tests? The answer to this question ia found 
in tlie word "method," 

The modem methods growing out of a careful study of the human 
mind, its stages and processes of development, have, as it appears, 
produced not only better spellers and arithmeticians, but also better 
men and women than the formalistic disciplinarian methods of half 
a century', and more, ago. 

Formerly, spelling was taught as an isolated subject, the child 
was taught mere letters which meaiit nothing to him, and in the 
light of modem psj'chological investigation, such teaching is un- 
profitable, to say the least. It is now a common platitude in mental 
science, that, unassociated facts learned or memorized, are not 
retained for any length of time, because of the absence of what is 
known as an apperceplion mass. 5Iodera teachers, understanding 
the laws of association which obtain in mental activity, no longer 
consider spelling a subject valuable in itself and calculated to de- 
velop the memory faculty, but as something which is important 
only because of the role it plays in the every-day life of the indi- 
vidual. It is looked upon not so much as an accomplishment as a 
useful instrument. The pupil to-day is no longer limited to the 
blue-back spelling book, but acquires the art while studying his- 
tory, geography, grammar, etc. 

The meagerness of the three "R's" is, to-day, supplemented by 
the plentitude of the modem curriculum. The taste for reading 
is stimulated, and through reading the child enlarges his vocabu- 
lary and Icams to spell new words. 

It is to be supposed that the words used in the examination were 
taken from the spelling book in which the pupils of 1846 had regu- 
lar exercises, and had been constantly drilled. Their inability to 
spell them was due, not to their unfamiliarity with the words as 
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such, but to their forgetting the combination of letters which make 
np the words. This loss of memor}' is to be attributed to the fact 
that the words were not met with in their daily reading, nor were 
they parts of their every-day working vocabularies. 

On the other hand, while it is not likely that our pupils had been 
drilled in the spelling of such rarely used words, as some of those 
contained in the list, their ability to spell them must be attributed 
to their wider reading, and larger vocabularies. Such words as 
"accidental" and "characteristics" which are in rx)minon use, were 
seldom spelled incorrectly by our pupils, while "feignedly^* and 
"ghastlinesa," two rarely used words, were missed more often. 

The following comparison will show the modem method to ad- 
vantage. It must be remembered that all the words should have 
been equally familiar to the Springfield pupils. "Accidentally** 
was spelled correctly by seventy-one per cent of their pupils. In 
School No. 9 (Ninth Grade), which made the lowest percentage, 
eighty-nine per cent of the pupils spelled it correctly. "Feignedly** 
was spelled correctly by thirty-three and one-third per cent of the 
pupils in 1846 ; while the pupils of School No. 9, to whom the word 
was probably not familiar, made the same average. 

In the old days, spelling was taught orally. To-day, the child 
writes the word and thus obtains a clear visual and motor image of 
it, in addition to the auditory. It has been said that one of the 
characteristics of modem methods is the substitution, so to speak, 
of the eye for the ear. Horace Mann says, that, "after the earliest 
years of childhood, the superiority of the eye over the senses ♦ ♦ ♦ 
is almost infinite." Certainly the association of several senses is 
superior to any one. These facts are taken full account of in 
modem methods. 

Much the same mav be said of arithmetic as has been said of 
spelling. Arithmetic is now taught as a practical subject. It is 
not so much the purpose of the teacher to teach the child to find 
the simple interest of $1200 for 2 years, 11 months and 29 days, 
as it is to impart a general principle by which the child may solve 
any example. The field of arithmetic is no longer blocked oflE into 
small squares, each of which contains an example which the pupil 
must learn to solve separately. Arithmetic is no longer considered 
an isolated subject, but rather one which has the closest, we might 
almost say a dynamic relationship to other subjects, and which can 
be learned properly only when the underlying fundamental prin- 
ciples have been mastered. The child then sees a logical connection 
between the different examples and principles. 
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The ke3mote9 in fact, of the modem school ifl the correlation of 
the various subjects, and is due to the broader point of view which 
educators have derived from years of careful and painstaking study 
and investigation in this and correlated fields. Education is now 
looked at as a process whose function is the development of the 
human being, and the preparation of it for complete living in 
modem society. It is, therefore, coming to be more and more de- 
manded, that he who teaches John Latin must know not only Latin, 
but John also, and to do this be must study the nature and laws 
of the human mind, in general, and of John's individualily, in 
particidar. The departments of education which have been estab- 
lished in our leading colleges, afford the teacher opportunity and 
equipment for just this kind of study. In our own State^ the 
Department of Education in the University of Texas is exercising 
a most salutary influence in this direction. 

Note 

The work of the school had been well organized under two able prin- 
cipals, and in 1840 the schools of Springfield had been placed under 
the expert supervision of Samuel S. Greene. The school year was 
longer than it is now, and the average age at which children entered 
the High School was as high as it is to-day. Mr. Riley says : "That 
as the high school course covered three years, the average age of 
the pupils of the old high school would be about the same as that of 
the pupils who are doing the second year's work in the high school 
to-day. So it is concluded that tlie tests should be given to Ninth 
Grade pupils of to-day. 
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Meeting of The Southern Educational Associatcon. 



The meeting of the Southern Educational Association at Lex- 
ington, Ky., during the Christmas holidays was very well attended 
by those coming from a distance and by the teachers and educators 
of Kentucky. All meetings were held in the buildings of the 
State College of Kentucky, which in some respects was an ideal 
place. It was a matter of common remark by the older members 
of the Association that the addresses and articles of this meeting 
were practically all of a high character and better on an average 
than those of the past several years. The subjects were up-to-date, 
and keen interest was taken in all discussions, especially in the 
department meetings, which were all largely attended. The subjects 
were of a practical nature. The President's address was indeed a 
very able one, and reviewed the present Southern educational con- 
ditions and suggested lines of most effective campaign work for 
the future. Not so many state superintendents gave their annual 
report of progress as usual. Superintendent Mark of Louisville 
presented a very forcible argument in favor of Compulsory Educa- 
tion. Likewise President Johnson of Winthrop Normal College, 
on Training of Teachers in Library Methods. One of the most 
timely and scholarly addresses of the Association was that of Super- 
intendent Gibson of Columbus, 6a., on Industrial Education, which 
will be widely circulated in the South as a campaign document on 
this subject. Professor Claxton gave a masterly address on the 
Bural High School. President Abercrombie, of the University of 
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Alabama, changed his subject and did not discuss negro education^ 
but gave a profound discourse on Public Education and Other 
Problems. President Glenn of the Dahlonega Agricultural College 
presenteil a convincing argument in favor of the County School 
System versus the District System. The addresses of Superintend- 
ent Van Sickle, of Baltimore, on some Practical Means for the 
Improvement of Teachers, and of President Roark of East Ken- 
tucky State Normal on Modem Tendencies in Education, were 
indeed of a high order, likewise the article on State Support of 
Libraries, by Miss Greene of Montgomery, Ala. President Tighe is 
to be greatly congratulated upon the success of this meeting. Lex- 
ington was indeed a model of hospitality on this occasion, especi- 
ally with reference to entertainment, receptions, public press, etc., 
much of which was due to the excellent management of Superin- 
tendent Cassidy. The next meeting will be at either Memphis or 
Atlanta, the time and place of meeting being left to the Executive 
Committee by the Board of Directors. The following were elected as 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Professor P. P. Claxton, 
University of Tennessee; First Vice-President, Superintendent J. 
H. Van Sickle, Baltimore, Md. ; Second Vice-President, Superin- 
tendent M. A. Cassidy, Lexington, Ky. ; Third Vice-President, Mrs. 
Bessie W. Birdsall, Winthrop Normal College, S. C; Secretary, 
H. E. Bierly, Chattanooga; Treasurer, E. P. Burns, Atlanta, Qa. 
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Book Reviews. 



Fifty English Classics Briefly Outlined. By Melvin Hix. Cloth. 
$1.25, postpaid. 324 pages. Hinds & Noble. 

This book contains a brief analysis, in outline, of fifty of the 
masterpieces of our language, in the fields of the drama, fiction, 
narrative poetry, lyric poetry, essays and addresses, and covering 
many of the "College Entrance Kequirements." These outlines 
should prove a boon to at least four classes of persons, namely : 

Those teachers who, from lack of early opportunity, feel the need 
of such assistance as this book aims to afford. Each analysis con- 
stitutes a complete, well-arranged plan for teaching. 

Those teachers who, having had ample training, yet because of 
overcrowding of classes and the burden of "papers," will be glad to 
use the results of the labor of a fellow-teacher. 

All students and teachers who by reason of remoteness from 
libraries will be glad to have such a collection of quotations from 
authors and excerpts showing the opinions of critical authorities 
as to their style, as this book embodies. 

That large and even' increasing host of private students of litera- 
ture wlio, while eager to do genuine library study, feel that they 
need the guidance of some plan which will render their work sjrs- 
tematic, and therefore fruitful. 

Most books of the sort are mere question books; this book gives 
you the answers, in just the shape you want them. The book is 
absolutely unique. There are no others like it. 



A HandbooJc of Literary Criticism. By William H. Sheran. $2.00. 
Hinds & Noble. 

Any fairly intelligent person who delves attentively in this Hand' 
book of Literary Criticism, need never again be at a loss to express 
Himself on literary matters, because it furnishes not merely the 
requisite knowledge of literature as such and of literature as an art, 
but also furnishes the very language, the very phrases, the very 
words themselves, which enable one to talk on literature and literary 
subjects with that familiarity and that facility which marks one as 
a cultivated person. Just as our smaller book, HeydricFs How 
to Study Literature (75 cents, postpaid) enables one to master any 
particular book so as to be able to discuss it intelligently (actually 
furnishing lists of the right words to describe the author's style 
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and other characteristics and all the features of the book) so 
Sheran's Handbook of Literary Criticism teaches the student how to 
approach literature in general so as to talk intelligently about litera- 
ture in general. 

Read the table of contents backwards if it is the human interest 
in literary appraisal which appeals to you, or familiar acquaint- 
anceship with matters literary; but if it is the technique and the 
verbal tools, read the table of contents forwards ! 



American Civics. A Text Book for Schools and Academies. By 
A. G. Fradenburgh, Ph. D. Cloth. $1.00, postpaid. Octavo. 
Hinds & Noble. 

The author^s reputation as a specialist in this particular field, 
his experience in teaching this subject to teachers, and his knowl- 
edge of the special needs of the schools through the dual acquaint- 
anceship with the educational system and with the teaching body — 
all these qualifications stand back of this new work and should 
elicit the interest, while appealing to the loyal spirit of American 
teachers. 

A satisfactory textbook for the study of American civics must 
contain the essentials of American political institutions, national, 
state and local, set forth in a clear, incisive style. Not only must 
it explain the evolution and the nature of these institutions, but it 
must explain their life. It should present an adequate treatment 
of the actual workings of party organizations and party methods, 
the machine and the boss. Fradenburgh^s American Civics meets 
these requirements. 

The writer, being an acknowledged specialist, the book is based 
upon his original investigations. It is scholariy. And it is teach- 
able — ^the highest praise of the book comes from teachers who have 
put it to the test of actual class use in the handa of their pupils. 
Teachers and students alike find that it makes civics interesting to 
the point of fascination. The book is inspiring. 

It is adequate. It fully meets the demands of the leading State 
departments of education, as also of students generally; and it 
covers the entrance requirements of all colleges. In method, in 
manner and in scope the book should, on merit, win the approval 
of American teachers. 



McMaster^s Brief History of the United States. By John Bach 
McMaster, Professor of American History in the Univeraity of 
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Pennsylvania. Half leather, 8vo, 464 pages, with maps and 
illustrations. Price, $1.00. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

This is a new book by the leading authority on Tlnited States 
History. The narrative is attractive and interesting, and provides 
a well-proportioned account of the chief events and figures. The 
book contains a summary at the end of each chapter, and references 
to collateral reading. Numerous footnotes include the biographies 
of prominent characters, and accounts of the less important events. 
The volume gives adequate attention to the colonial period, as well 
as to the social and industrial development of the country. It is 
notewori;hy for the freshness and vigor of the style, its authoritative 
statements, and its historical and impartial treatment of every 
phase of our country^s history. The numerous pictures are of a 
striking character and rare educative value. The maps are clear 
and well executed. 



Carpenter's Industrial Reader — Foods. By Frank G. Carpenter, 
author of Carpenter's Geographical Eeaders. Cloth, 12 mo., 362 
pages, with illustrations. Price, 60 cents. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
This is the first of a new series of supplementary readers, writ- 
ten by the author of the phenomenally successful Geographical 
Readers. The book will give children a knowledge of the produc- 
tion and preparation of foods, and show how civilization and com- 
merce grew from man's need of foods and the exchange of foods 
between the various nations. The author takes the children on per- 
sonally conducted tours to the great food centers of the world, to 
the markets of exchange, to the factories, the farms, the forests and 
the seas. Together they visit the wheat fields, the flour mills, the 
cattle ranches and the packing houses. They leam to understand 
the manufacture of dairy products, and go to the fisheries, to the 
orchards and vineyards, and to the tea, coffee, rice and sugar plan- 
tations. The volume is as interesting as any story book, and is pro- 
fusely and attractively illustrated from photographs. 



Plato's Apology and Crito. Edited by Isaac Flagg, Ph. D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Greek, University of California. Cloth, 12mo.; 



205 psges, with introfluction and notes. Price, $1.40. American 
Book Coropany, New York, Cincinnati and Cliicago. 

This edition presents a carefully conetitiited text, n'itli explana- 
tory notes at the foot of the page, preceded by an introduction, and 
followed by an index supplementary to the notes. The substance 
of the introduction is a brief exposition of the Socratic method and 
character as revealed by the chief Platonic dialogues, and finally 
idealised in the Apology. The notes are intended mainly to furnish 
the reader with a guide to the connection of thought or argument 
and the author's tone of feeling for the time being, and with briel 
grammatical or rhetorical elucidation of the more diflGcult passages. 
A synopsis of tJie content* of each paragraph is also given. But 
matters purely linguistic or historical that require notice have been 
relegated, for the most part, to the index. The index has also been 
made to comprise a number of familiar Greek words which have 
given rise to idiouis or of themselves demand close and repeated 
observation on the learner's part. 



"A Short Hialory of Rome." By Frank Frost Abbott. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co. $1.00. 

The important facts of Roman history and their connection with 
one another are given in such form in this text-book as will enable 
teachers to cover the entire period to the reign of Charlemaign in 
the time commonly given to this branch of history. This introduc- 
tory manual is concrete, and the unity of the story is preserved in 
such a manner that the logical sequence of facts is apparent; it 
being the aim of the author to give the student some idea of the 
real meaning of history and at the same time relieving him from the 
painful task of memorizing a series of loosely connected incidents. 

Maps in black and white are given to show the scenes of the 
important wars, and colored maps are given to illustrate the growth 
of the Empire. The illustrations are new and interesting, 

fssued simultaneously with this text is a small Handbook which 
contains hints, questions and other helps for teachers, and costs 
25 cents. Hdlse. 



"The Welding." By Miss Lafayette McLavra. A novel of the Civil 
War. 360 pages. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass, Price, 
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Written by a Southerner and the daughter of a Confederate gen- 
eral, "The Welding'* gives graphic descriptions of the life of the 
South preceding and during the Civil \Var. While the author shows 
a large grasp of political conditions and has interwoven into them 
an interesting romance, she has, on the other hand, written not as 
a Southerner on the slave question, and has put into her book some 
gruesome incidents equalled only by certain ones in "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin." 

The pictures given of the country itself, and of the rugged, 
shrewd country people with their homely wit, as well as of the 
aristocracy and their hospitality and courtesy, one feels to be true 
to life ; and on the whole "The Welding'' is a strong novel. 

HULSE. 



The Making of a Teacher, By Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Profc-ssor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia : Sunday School Times Co. $1.00. 

Sunday School superintendents and teachers who wish to be 
up-to-date in their methods will welcome with pleasure this text- 
book which has been prepared especially for their use, and which 
gives in essence the principles of psychology and pedagogy that 
should be mastered by every person who hopes to teach children 
eflfectively. These principles Professor Brumbaugh has stated in a 
manner so clear, so logical and so interesting that the attention of 
the reader is easily held and a knowledge of these fundamentals is 
acquired without great effort, although tlie work is thoroughly 
scientific. 

In preparing this text-book, the author had in mind the mass of 
Sunday School teachers, desiring to place in their hands a work 
that they could enjoy and benefit from without a preliminary course 
in the science. From his refreshing application of these principles 
to Sunday School work, however, any teacher can gain suggestions 
which may be of help in his work. 

This work is designed for use in teachers' training classes, and is 
arranged with questions at the end of each chapter to aid in its 
study and use in class. Hulse. 



New First Latin Reader. By John Henderson and E. A. Little. 
Toronto: The Copp, Clark Company, Limited^ 1906. Pp. 
IV— I— 230. 
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The aim of thia Latin Header is to prepare etudenta directly 
for the I-atin examinations at the Univereity of Toronto. Singu- 
larly, the University of Toronto requirement calls for only Caesar, 
Gallic War IV 20-38. V 1-33 and Virgirs Aeneid II 1-505, with 
some exercises in Latin proee composition. Accordingly, those selec- 
tions, with thirty-nine exercises in Latin prose composition, and 
with the addition of some thirty-seven pages of selections from vari- 
ous parts of Cacaar'a Gallic War for sight reading, make up the 
material of the book. 

The introductions contain (1) a good sketch of Caesar's life and 
work and a discussion of the Roman army, and (2) a careful, brief 
account of Virgil and his life and work. 

The te.xt is comparatively free from faults. But the editor Has 
adopted what seems to ub the very unhappy plan of putting at the 
foot of each page of Caesar text a vocabulary for that page. 

The notes, jircpared by a few suggestions on Latin style and 
English translation, are sane and helpful. 

The treatment of Virgil's metres is far behind the times and 
the weakest part of the hook. In many ways, this part of the book 
is misleading. E. G., p. 142 : .4 vowel before two consonants is 
long by position." The discussion of "scansion" (p. 143, e. g.), 
with apparent directions for "cutting off" one syllable from the 
other syllables of a word, would naturally lead to a disjointed 
method of reading Latin veraes more jolting than the most primi- 
tive corduroy road and utterly ruinous to Virgil's smooth and 
luellifluons Lexameters, Again (p. 140) : "the last syllable is 
elided" is grossly inaccurate in statement. And for the leading 
example of Synaeresis, the authors give Bhipeus. (p. 145). 

Mistakes are not infrequent, e. g., p. 5 : "Caesar left Rome with 
five legions and by rapid marches soon overtook and defeated them 
at Eibractc-" The editors would have difficulty in citing the 
passage in which "Homer says that during the siege the Greeks 
lived in wooden huts thatched with grass." (p. 188.) Again: 
"The Dorians were one of the leading tribes in the war at Troy," 
{p. 188.) On the contrary, this is one of Virgil's many anachron- 
isms; Homer never mentions Dorians — and for the very good rear- 
son that there were no Dorians at Troy; the Dorian invasion came 
later. 

In their remarks upon matters of art, the editors are no more 
careful. On p. 202 they say: "According to the sculptor (of the 
I.aocoon group) the serpents are twined about and kill the father 
and the sons simultaneously." Far from it I The younger son ia 
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already dead (the uplifted arm is restored and wrongly restored) ; 
the father is struck by the deadly fangs and is even now in the 
agony of death ; the older boy has a fair chance to escape unscathed, 
and according to one tradition he did escape unhurt. Again, p. 
188: ^'Parthenos, "a maiden;" hence her temple at Athens was 
called Parthenon/^ But the name Parthenon was not applied 
originally to the temple proper, but to the treasury of the opistho- 
dome and had nothing to do with the maidenhood of the goddess. 

The English style is, on the whole, refreshing. The only serious 
blemish is found in the mild confusion of historical presents and 
preterits in the introduction to the selection from the Aeneid. 
We will quote but two out of dozens of each sentences: ^TVhile 
the games were in progress, some of the Trojan women fire the 
ships.'' "Calchafi named Sinon as the doomed one, and all 
acquiesce/' 

The vowel quantities are not marked in the text; but in the 
vocabulary the long vowels are indicated — not, however, with such 
accuracy as might be wished; Sponsa, nosco and its compounds, 
vowels before ns and nf have nothing to suggest that the vowels are 
long; hidden quantities, indeed, are not in any wise recognized. 

The book is nicely illustrated. The Map of Gaul at the beginning 
would be much more attractive and helpful, if it were colored. The 
high school boy who consults this map may find the "Helvetii^or 
the "Boii'' or the "Allobroges;" but the map will not even suggest 
where their boundaries begin or end. In this day of cheap lithog- 
raphy, a map like this seems almost unpardonable. 

The composition and press-work are excellent. Misprints are 
rare. Most of them are found in Greek words, as on pp. 189, 204, 
235. Thompson (p. 139) and Crutwell (p. 140) may not be mis- 
prints. 

The book has many points of excellence, but with its specific 
planning to meet requirements so different from those ojf our 
schools, it is not adapted to extensive use in the United States. 

Waltbb Miller. 



A Handbook of Literary Criticism, By William Henry Sheran. 
Price, $2.00. Hinds, Noble & Eldridge. Publishers, New York 
City. 

Literature considered from the viewpoint of a fine art. This is 
the position which the author of this new work takes with 

regard to his subject. He holds that, in common with all the fine 
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arts, literature has its own province, ita own form and content, 
and that the art — fonn and art — content fihould be ascertained 
Iwfore the student makes any detailed study of the various depart- 
ments in which literary art finds espreseion. The opening chap- 
ters of the txiok, therefore, are devoted to such an analysis. The 
relation of literature to the other fine arte, subliniity, beauty, feel- 
ing, wit and humor, melody, and personality in literary art ; all these 
are treated with a skillful touch and in such a clear and concise 
manner that they cannot fail to appeal to even the casual reader. 
For this little volume is not a collection of the dry bones of litera- 
ture, it is not a pedantic treatise on certain men who have written 
certain books and tlien died, only to be followed by other men who 
have written other books and in their turn have passed away, bnt 
it is a mountain-top sur\*ey of the world of letters that is delight- 
fully comprehensive and complete in all its details. Under the 
heading, "Prose- Forms," the author has considered The Letter, 
The Essay, Biography, History, The Oration, Fiction and The 
Novel; while under the caption, "Poetic Forms," he discusses 
Poetry, The Drama, its characters and ethics. The Epic and The 
Lyric poem. An excellently arranged Appendix and Bibliography 
rounds out the work. A valuable feature of the book is the insor- 
tion which Professor Slieran has made, of the estimate which one 
writer has given in his works of some other man of letters, as for 
instance the criticism of Eilmund Burke written by John Morley, 
Rufus Choate's opinion on Daniel Webster, Lowell's article on 
Carlyle, and as a matter of course, extraete from Boswell's Life of 
Dr. Johnson. Newcomb, 



Ucw to Siiidif Literature. A Guide to the Intensive Stutly of Liter- 
ary Masterpieces. By Benjamin A. Headrick, A. B. (Harvard), 
Profoi^Bor of English, High School of Commerce, New York 
City. Price, 76 cents. Hinds, Noble & Eidridge, Publishera, 
New York City. 

A fourth edition of this helpful booic, revised and enlarged, has 
gust emerged from the press. To those who are not familiar with 
this interesting manual it may be said, that it is not a large and 
comprehensive work covering the whole field of literary effort 
through all the ages, but on the contrary it is a little vohime whicli 
aims merely to facilitate the systematic, careful and appreciative 
study of literature as literature. Its purpose is to concentrate 
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attention upon the text itself, not upon editorial explanation or 
comment. It does not deal with philology, grammar and manners 
and customs of the time. It rather furnishes means by which the 
student may ascertain for himself, from an actual study of the 
text, the chief characteristics of the book studied. It acquaints 
him with the fundamental principles of literary construction, and 
asks him to decide for himself how far those principles have beeii 
observed. Not to present ready-made opinions for his acceptance, 
but to teach him to see for himself and to judge for himself is the 
aim throughout. Outlines are given for the study of six literary 
types; in Poetry, the Epic, Lyric and Drama; in Prose, Fiction, the 
Essay and the Oration. Each book is treated as a type, a represen- 
tative of a class, so that the study of a few books may open the way 
for the appreciation of the many. The appendix contains a list 
of books for recommended reading which cannot but prove of value 
to the student. Newcomb. 



Victor Hugo's TntellecUial Autobiography, Translated with a 
study of the last phase of Hugo^s genius by Lorenzo O^Eourke. 
Price, $1.20. Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York and London. 

When Victor Hugo died he left with his heirs a bulky copy-book 
bearing the title, "A Postscript to My Life." Reserved by these 
heirs as the chief memorial of the recent Victor Hugo Centenary, 
the book attracted great attention in Europe, where it was regarded 
as the most authoritative commentary which had yet appeared upon 
the personality of France^s greatest poet. As indicated by the title, 
the book has a personal character and is, indeed, a species of mem- 
oirs of Victor Hugo^s intellectual life, revealing hitheri;o unknown 
sides of his genius and throwing new light upon his literary pro- 
cesses. The first half of the volume is devoted to art and litera- 
ture. Some of the chapter headings are "Genius and Taste," *T?he 
Utility of the Beautiful," "Great Men, Shakespeare, La Fontaine, 
Voltaire, Beaumarchis." The second half gives the author's 
matured and definite convictions upon those subjects of his life- 
long meditations — God, the soul, destiny, science, religion. While 
in the last pages of the book are smaller chips from the workshop 
of the great master, detached thoughts on all sorts of subjects: 
history, politics, morality, the sentiments, love, woman, etc. The 
introduction by Jjorenzo O'Bourke is a charming piece of work and 
will be read with delight by every admirer of Victor Hugo, the great 
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Olympian of French letters. This book constitutes a. valuable com- 
mentary upon the work of Hugo as a whole. Closing the cycle of his 
immense literary achievement, which eoems almost to span a cen- 
tury, it will bear comparison with his great prose. The frontispiece 
is an excellent reproduction of Auguste Rodin's famous statue of 
Victor Hugo in Exile. Nbwoomb. 



How to Speak in I'vbUc. By Grenville Kleiser, former Instructor 
in Elocution in Yale Divinity School, now in the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America. Price, $1.25. Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York and London. 

This excellent work on elocution and public speaking is devised 
rather as a self-instructor for home-study than as a text for 
use in the class-room, hut the clear and concise way in which the 
subject matter is set forth should make it a valuable work in either 
case. It is divided into four parts: Part One — Mechanics of 
Elocution, Part Two — Mental Aspects, Part Three— Public Speak- 
ing, Part Four — SeJectiona for Practice. The first part embraces 
chapters on Breathing, Voice Culture, Gesture, etc. Tiie second 
treats of Pause, Emphasis, Inflection, Picturing, Concentration, 
etc. The division devoted to Public Speaking discusses Health, 
Appearance of the Speaker, Memory, Rhetoric, Imagination and 
kindred topics. The Divieions of the Speech, its Discussion and 
Conclusion and the Delivery. The portion of the hook given over 
to selections for practice, contains about seventy well-chosen recita- 
tions covering every phase of feeling. School teachers, lawyers, 
ministers, salesmen, in fact, all who aspire to be public speaiers, 
will find this book a valuable aid to the attainment of grace, ease 
and force in speaking. A small pamphlet entitled, "Some Courses," 
accompanies the book, and in it will be found outlines for both 
elementary and advanced courses in elocution and oratory, arranged 
in regular and logical order. Nbwcomb. 



The Agricultural College and the Farm Youth. By L. H. Bailey, 

Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 

The relation of the Agricultural College to farming as an occu- 
pation for educated men id a problem of considerable interest to-day 
and is sufficiently important to investigate since the Agricultural 
College is making such rapid advance in the field of education. 
The authority' of an investigator is here recognized. 
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Professor Bailey, as Director of the College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, has studied the problem concerning the Agricul- 
tural College and its influence, favorable or adverse, in developing 
a true inclination toward the farm, as a life-work. Following are 
some interesting and instructive data gleaned from his investiga- 
tions as discussed in his article, "The Agricultural College and the 
Farm Youth/* The college is so often accused of unpractical train- 
ing. It is held that a college graduate, especially one who was 
reared on the farm, has no sympathy whatever for farm work; more 
than that, so unpractical has his education been, that even if he 
would, he could not engage in agricultural work to advantage. 
That either idea is erroneous and contradicted by facts, becomes 
evident when the present status of the Agricultural College is con- 
sidered. 

In this country agricxdtural education is only about half a cen- 
tury old. Since the ^TLand Grant Act of 1862, in which every State 
and Territory has founded a college that teaches agriculture,** the 
States are appropriating large sums for its equipment and colleges 
in general are introducing the scenes and arts into their curricula, 
"Fully thirty States, Territories and Provinces in North America 
have taken some kind of official action looking toward the introduc- 
tion of agricultural subjects into the common schools.** 

But that both State and college are not laboring under misrepre- 
sentations, must become evident from Professor Bailey*s investiga- 
tions. To learn directly whether or not the Agricultural College is 
so training men and women as to foster in them a sympathy for, 
and an inclination towards farm work. Professor Bailey person- 
ally interviewed a number of students from* the Agricultural College 
at Cornell Tlniversity, with reference to their inclinations concern- 
ing their life-work. The replies indicate the students* ideals which 
normally unfold with college training. Altogether about 179 replies 
were obtained from students representing three classes. First, those 
who were pursuing the regular four years* course for a baccalaur- 
eate degree; second, those following agricultural studies; third, 
those taking a teachers* course in nature-study and agriculture. Of 
78 farm youths, 68 wished to go into farming, 8 desired "to teach 
or experiment in agriculture;** of 69 city or town students, 44 
wanted to farm, 14 "to teach or experiment in agriculture,** 8 to 
pursue ^landscape gardening;** of 14 "American women students,** 
2 wished to go into farming and 12 to "teach nature study and 
agriculture;** of 18 foreign students, 15 desire to farm and 3 "to 
teach or experiment in agriculture.** Farm students and their 
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intentions — 13 wanted to return to the home farm; 14 to follow 
stock and dairy farming; 11 horticulture; 6 general farming; 6 
poultrj- and 5 bu peri nten dent or mannger of a farm. Town students 
and their intentions — IR will follow horticulture; 14 stock and 
dairy fanning; 8 general farming and 4 poultry. In all 60 per 
cent wifh to make practical fanning their life work. Statiatiea 
from other Bourees tend to coincide with these data. Regardless of 
the broad opportunities offered by our growing cities and the con- 
stant call for men bj agricultural colleges and ejq)erinient stationS] 
a very large proportion of agricultural college graduates are pur- 
suing farm work. 

The iVgricultural College is successful in leading men to the 
fami because it recognizes the force of early training and as a con- 
sequence, is persuading the common schools to introduce the ele- 
mentary sciences and arts into their work. In this way is there 
cultivated in the pupil, a sympathy for nature and her creatures. 
These Hciences and arts continued more elaborately at college, 
together with the mathematics and the classics, develop not only 
mental breadth, but those more tangible accoutrements which make 
the ready man. The college graduate of to-day only continues that, 
which from early childhood in the common schools and through his 
college course, he has acquired an aptitude for. He leaves collie 
well prepared for the exigencies of life. 

Of course there will naturally be some exceptions. So long as 
there is individual variation, some men, in spite of their technical 
training will incline towards books, others towards the professions. 
This is a healthy state of affairs. Otherwise suspicion would arise. 
The Agricultural C'oUege would be suspected of so narrow a train- 

; as to incapacitate its graduates for anything but agriculture. 
Such is not the case. The curriculum of the Agricultural College is 
not technically narrow, rather is it broadening and humanizing. 
The so-called College of Liberal Arts, offering scientific subjects 
leading to agricultural studies, is convincing proof. As a result, 
farming is no longer the occupation of the ignoramus. The Agri- 
cultural College (and the College of Liberal x\rts), has put it on a 
higher level, has made of it a science. Moreover, the coOege-bred 
youth need not fear the stagnation of an old-fashioned farm roa- i 
tine; he can return to the farm confident that any innovations he \ 
may see fit to introduce will meet with approval following inevit- . 
able success. 

The successful farmer of to-day, and the near future, must be I 
the educated, college-trained farmer. His work is in demand — as ' 
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witness the daily development of the agricultural and experiment 
stations — farming is now a science and the Agricultural College the 
open sesame to the farmer. Shutan. 



Literature and Life in School. By J. Eose Colby, Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 

This is a book about English. It seeks to be frankly and simply 
what its name declares — a book about literature and life in school. 
Since, in spite of all that has been said and done to foster the intro- 
duction of literature into secondary schools, it still is hardly more 
than a beggar at the doors of a great proportion of our elementary 
schools, it has seemed once more worth while to make a plea for 
its presence in school life from the first date to the last. As is true 
of any rational plea for the use of any subject in school, this plea is 
based on a consideration of the essential business of the school, of 
the essential need of children, of the real nature of the subject, and 
of its true, its proper work, consequent thereupon. The book fur- 
ther undertakes to suggest means that may be employed to secure to 
literature some measure of fulfillment of its proper function in 
the life of children. This includes a study both of the general 
character of the material to be used and of the method of handling 
the material. It does not undertake to lay down a set course, nor 
to suggest special devices for class work. Finally the book ventures 
a look ahead into high school and college and the life that lies 
beyond and outside of the classroom, to see how the subject fares 
and should fare there, and to find justification in life itself for the 
nature of the plea it makes for the handling of literature in school. 
Contents: (X) Preface, (I) The True Function of Literature, 
(II) Literature and the First Four Years of School life, (III) 
Literature and the Second Four Years of School Life, (IV) Method 
of Handling Literature in School, (V) Literature and Life After 
the Elementary Years, Appendix, Index. 

The following lists are intended to make more specific the recom- 
mendations as to class and outside reading made in Chapters 11^ 
III and V. They include also some additional names and an occa- 
sional comment. These lists are inserted here to be easy of refer- 
ence to those who may find them of convenience, and to be out of the 
way of such readers of the book as may prefer to make their own 
selections. 

It will be seen that, not merely for the first four years, but 
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throughout, the lists include matter for outside reading not easily 
accessible to many pupils, and, because of the expense involved, 
wholly beyond the command of many schools, for general class use. 
I have, nevertheless, inserted them deliberately. Some of them 
teachers will have in their own libraries. Some of them may be 
found in public libraries, even in villages. And if school boards 
can be educated to see the needs of schools in their charge, they can 
be induced to put a bookcase in every schoolhouse, and gradually to 
put on its shelves a large part of the miaterial suggested in these 
lists. It is with this in mind that the poems so freely recommended 
from less commonly accessible poets have been in the main restricted 
to such as are included in some half dozen anthologies of moderate 
cost for general readers or are published in very inexpensive form 
especially for schools. 

Poems and Tales for the First Four Years, English Poetry, 
American Poetry. 

For the Second Four Years, English and American Prose, Eng- 
lish Poetry, American Poetry. 

For the High School, English Poetry, English Prose, American 
Poetry, American Prose. ' 
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Leading Magazine Articles of the Month. 

COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER— The Long Arm of Mantiiater, Oppenheim; The World-Menace 
of Japan, Smith; Miss CSould's School Days, Ross; The March of Kelly's 
Army, London; The Twins, Robertson. 

SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 

OCTOBER— The Position of Atomic Theory, Evans; Chemistry Sym- 
posium, Perkins; Modeling Wax in Physiology and Zoology, Witham; The 
Educational Value in the Study of Animal Life, Froth; Opportunities Due 
the Secondary School Teacher of Physics, Collar; Secondary School Geog- 
raphy: \Vhat Shall It Be? Whitbeck; High School Algebra, Loomis. 

NOVEMBER— The Articulation of Science Teaching in the High School 
With That in the Grades, Douglass; Mathematics as a Factor in Character 
Building, Condit; Chemistry Symposium, Doane and Irwin; Progress and 
Value of Tree Planting; Preliminary Report of the Committee of the Cen- 
tral Association on Algebra in the Secondary Schools. 

THE BUSINESS WORLD. 
NOVEMBER — A Business Short Cut; Pers<mality in Salesmanship. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 

OCTOBER— On the Distortions of Photographic Films on Glass, Albrecht; 
Two Methods of Reducing Polaris Vertical Circle Observations for Time 
with the Engineer's Transit, James ; On a Method of Computing, Rust ; The 
Transit of Mercury, Rigge; The Rills on the Moon, Fauth. 

N0\T:MBER— The Mill's Expedition from Lick Observatory, Payne; A 
Graphic Method for Lunar Eclipses, Laves; The Planet Mars, Payne; The 
Age of the Earth's Consolidation, See; Geometrical Considerations Applied 
to the Velocity of Comets, Wood; Spectrographic Observations of Venus for 
Solar Parallax, Bums. 

NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER— Rhode Island: the State on the Up-Grade, Putnam; The 
Culture- Value of Modem Languages, Hall; Farming as I see It, Sanborn; 
How Roosevelt Will Clean Out Washington, Barry. 

NOVEMBER— Connecticut, the State Ruled by Its Uninhabited Country 
Towns, I'utnam; The Great l^lainc Conspiracy, Barker; The Presidential 
Nomination and Its Wooers, Barry; Views of Old-Time Philadelphia, Bart- 
lett and Willis. 

THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER— Queer Methods of Travel in Curious Comers of the World, 
Austin; Planting Fishes in the Ocean, Bowers; Hunting Big Game in 
Portuguese East Africa; A Visit to Lonely Iceland, Noyes; The Land of 
Fire, Stefansson. 

THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 

SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

NOVEMBER— The Church in Its Social Aspect, Judson; The Church and 
the Working Man, Cochran; Presbyterian Department of Church and Labor, 
Stelzle; Modem Prhiciplee of Foreign Missions, Capen; Social Work of 
the Catholio Qiurch in America, Kerby; The Christian Settlement, Eyana; 
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Tlie Settlement's Rtlntion to Religion, Simkhovitth; The Social Work of » 
Suburban Chuirii, Farwell: The Social Work of a Churob in a, Factoiy 
Town, tCvajis; Social Wuric and Innueucp ot the N^ro Church, Wright; Tbe 
Church nnci Philanthi»py, Mangold; ElBeisBcy in Religious Wort, Allen; 
The Salvation Army, t^rstens. 

MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 

NO\'EMBER— The Plaj-a of Paul Hervieu, Davidson; Notes on the Span- 
isli Drama, Burbaniin; The Date of C'Oleridge's MeUinchaljf, Belden; Tbe 
Authorship of Periclca, Baker. 

AJIERICAN CHEMICAL JOURNAL, 

OCTOBER— llie Action at Dilute Aeida Upon Casein When no Soluble 
ConipoundB Are Kortned, Van Sljke; RcBearclics on ThJocjanates and bo- 
th) ocy a nates ; Diphenylcarbninylitbioeyaiiato, Johnson and Levj; The Coml 
bustion of Sulphur in Air and Oxygen, Kastle and MoHargue; Some Cupra- 
mmonium SaJU, Born. 

NOVEMBER — Reaction Between Unsaturated Compounds and Organic 
Magnesium Compounds; Aldehydes and Ketones, Kohlcr; Behavior of Vari- 
oiw Aldehydes, 3)pni»; Rcsearehra on Pyriinidines, Johneon and Speh; Cer- 
tain Salts of Caesium Nitrite, Jaraieson; On the Base-Forming Property ot 
Carbtm, Norria; Condensation of PhthiUanilic Acid, Tingle and Lovelace. 

LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER— The WhitiKl Sepulchre. Comfort; The Autobiography of 
Barnum, Moss; Modern Fiction and Modem Life, tlolloway; Her CoIl^;e 
Visit, Blair; Pluck Versus Diplomney, Dean. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

OCTOBER- As Others See Ui, Brooks; The Story ot American Painting, 
Spencer; Some Great American ScientistB, Schmucker; Charles Hngg — An 
Immigrant Sculptor of His Kind, Eastman; Greeting to C. L. S. C. Readers, 
President Hadley of YaJe University. 

NOVEMBER — American Sensitivenees and Peculiarities; American Paint' 
ing; Simon Newcomb; Steerage Conditions; Greeting from President Jor- 
dan, Leland Stanford. 

THE SCHOOL OF MINES QUARTERLY. 

JULY, AUGUI?r and SEPTEMBER— Some PhaBes of -the American RoU- 
road Problem, Fish; Autoxidatton of Organic Compoundx. Faulk; The 
Onomonic Projection from a GrnphicaJ Standpoint, Rogers; Mine Surveying; 
Morrison; On Some Analytical Properties of Pine Wood OiU, Kress; Mftlls' 
able Cast Iron, Stoughton; Metallurgical Abstracts, Campbell; AbstraotA^ 
of Recent Mining Decisiona, Thompson. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

NOVEMBER— Some Racial Characteristics of Northern India and Ben- 
gal, Alii The Poi'tent of Yarmouth, Russell; The Anglican Church in 
America, Horwill; An Experiment in Rural Libraries for School and Home, 
Lord Bishop of Hereford; The Village School, Medd. 

THE METAPHYSICAL MAGAZINE. 

OCIOBER— The War Against the World's View of Christianity, Herii 
The Pbilr«opby of Feeling. Oyston; Evolution from Being, Clark. 

NOVEMBER— Animiitic Medicine, Wilder; Evolution from Being, Clarkj \ 
Spiritual Activity and Mental Power, Whipple; The Pursuit of the Ideal, 
Swsyne. i 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

OCTOBER— Rose MacLeod, Rro\\Ti; The Ideal Minister, Hall; Henry 
James and Ilis Double, Gill; The IVIuskrats are Building. Sharp; The Child 
and the Imaginative Life, McCrady; Gold Output and Higher Cost of Liv- 
ing, Noyes; Kxternalism in American Universities, vStratton; Sinning by 
Syndicate, Ross; Italian Industries for Women, Taylor. 

NOVEMBER — ^The Launching of the Magazine, Norton; Recollections of 
an Atlantic Editorship, Ilowells; Literature (1857-1907), Higginson; Sci- 
ence (1857-1907), Pritchett; Art (1857-1907), Mabie; Politics (1857-1907), 
Wilson. 

THE TAYLOR-TROTWOOD MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER — ^The Sanitary Conquest of the Isthmus, Cawcroft; Historic 
Highways of the South, Moore; Industrial Education in the South, Jack- 
son; Some Beautiful Women of the South; Joe Jefferson's Louisiana Home, 
MacLeod; Honie-Gro\>n Tea in the South, Fawcett. 

HEALTH-CULTURE. 

NOVEMBER — Consumption, or Tubercular Phthisis, Latson; Exercise 
for Young Women, Latson; Physiological Righteousness, Bradford; How to 
Dress School Children, Rew; Our Daily Bread, Allen: Children's Colds, 
Langdon. 

SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBPJR — Small Country Neighbors, Roosevelt; Chateau and Coimtry 
Life in France, Waddington; A Great Spanish Artist, Kurtz; The Fruit of 
the Tree, Wharton; The Fleet; Off the Coast of Virginia, McCov. 

N0\T:MBER— The Spanish Galleon and Pieces-of -Eight, Fitzpatrick; 
Chateau and Coimtry Life in France, Waddington; A Sleepy Little City, 
Huard; The Fruit of the Tree, Wharton; The Dark of the Moon, Watson; 
The Call of the West, Lee. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY. 

OCTOBER— The Late Vineyard W^ar in France, Thompson; In the Out- 
posts of Germany's Advance, Russell; Heroes Who Art Not Soldiers, Claudy; 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Under Private Operation, Hicks; The Effect 
of South American Immigration on North American Trade, Freeman. 

NOVEMBER— How San Francisco Spent the Relief Fund, Mears; The 
Modem German Merchant Marine, McVey; The Present Situation in Rus- 
sia, Harper; The Business Men of the Army, Rockwood; The Hindu in the 
Northwest, Dodd. 

TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER— The Mind of the Mechanic, Gnagey; How a Big Balloon is 
Sent Up, Claudy; Steel Direct from Iron Ore, Dunn; How Wastes and By- 
products are Made Valuable, Stewart; Oyster Farmers in Japan, Martin. 

NOVEMBER— To Pump Dry a Great Sea, Hall; Twenty Millions for Cut 
Flowers, Fitz-Gerald; Twin Monsters of the Deep, Quirk; To Use Track- 
less Trolleys, Beecroft; Machine that Cleans Fish, McClure. 

THE LUMBERMAN. 

NOVEMBER 15— Arkansas Timber Wealth, and Its Preservation; Re- 
ducing Output with Careful Regard to the Interests of Labor; Point Scored 
in the Northwestern Lumber Rate Litigation; The Fruits of Changing Con- 
ditions; Glimpses of the Silver Lining; Causes of Business Failure, and of 
Business Success; Different Ideas About Different Things; The Utilization 
of Wood Waste by Distillation, Harper. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF HISTORY. 

OCTOBER— The Ranger Service in the Upper Valley of the C(»meeiieilt» 
Batchellor; Michael Hillegas; The Massacre of the Verendrye Pttrty at 
lAke of the Woods, Winchell ; Blennerhassett and His Island, Todd. 

AMERICAN ECONOMIST. 

DECEAfBER 27— Reorganization of the Senate, Philippine and the House 
Ways and Means Committee; Tariff Agitation and Financial Depreaskm; 
Our Account with France. 
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RELATION OF THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL 

AS SO CIA TION IN SOL VI NG EDUCA TIONAL 

PROBLEMS IN THE SOUTH* 

Superintendent R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C. 

This Association, while sectional in name, does not owe its 
existence to any narrow view or sectional sentiment regarding 
the character of the educational work of the South. But the 
founders of this Association, recognizing that the South has its 
own peculiar educational problems, saw the necessity for a 
yearly convention of Southern educators to discuss these prob- 
lems, to report progress, and to map out new lines of work for 
future accomplishment. It seems necessary to say this occa- 
sionally in order to set some of our friends straight in regard to 
the position which the Southern Educational Association holds ; 
and I take this opportunity of reiterating the fact that this As- 
sociation is only sectional in so far as it deals with problems 
peculiar to this section of the Union. 

During the past generation the South has had many and 
great educational problems to solve, and at times the burden has 
been a heavy one and the progress apparently slow ; but during 
the past two decades we have been making greater strides than 
we perhaps realize until we review what has actually been 
accomplished. 

One of the first evidences of the success or failure of educa- 
tional agencies to strike the popular mind is the number of illit- 

^Annual address of the President of the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Lexington, Ky. 
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erate persons in the community, State, or section. Taking the 
literary tables as computed by the United States Census 
Department, for persons ten years of age and over, we find that 
during the twenty years from 1880 to 1900 there were very 
material gains in the decrease of illiteracy in all of the Southern 
States. Maryland had a decrease of 8.2 per cent, Virginia 17.7 
per cent, North Carolina 19.6 per cent. South Carolina 19.5 per 
cent, Georgia 19.4 per cent, Florida 21.5 per cent, Kentucky 
13.4 per cent, Tennessee 18 per cent, Alabama 16.9 per cent, 
Mississippi 17.5 percent, Louisiana 10.6 per cent, Texas 15.2 
per cent, and Arkansas 17.6 per cent. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that we still have a 
great mass of illiteracy to remove in the South. When we con- 
sider that in 1900 Maryland still had 11 per cent of her citizen- 
ship who could not read and write, Virginia 22.9 per cent. 
North Carolina 28.9 per cent, South Carolina 35.5 per cent, 
Georgia 30.5 per cent, Florida 21.9 per cent, Kentucky 16.5 per 
cent, Tennessee 20.7 per cent, Alabama 34 per cent, Mississippi 
32 percent, Louisiana 38.5 per cent, Texas 14.5 percent, and 
Arkansas 20.4 per cent, it behooves us as teachers and citizens 
to strain every nerve and to lose no opportunity in helping to 
remove this dead load from off the backs of the citizenship of 
this section. 

In this connection it is proper to consider the popular demand 
for education as exhibited in the growth of school funds and in 
the character of the attendance given by persons of school age. 
A comparison of the total expenditures for public education 
twenty years ago with that at the present time shows that 
whereas the school funds in the thirteen Southern States in 1886 
amounted to ^11,500,000, in 1906 they netted over ^32,000,000, 
or nearly three times what they were twenty years ago. This 
is a very substantial increase, and ^32,000,000 is a very large 
sum of money; yet when we think that one of our large cities in 
this country spends more than this sum on its 1,000,000 school 
population, we are put to wondering whether we are doing what 
we ought to do for the 8,000,000 persons of school age in the 
South. 

By reference to the reports of the United States Commissioner 
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of Education we find that the enrollment of the thirteen South- 
em States twenty years ago was about 3,000,000, while that of 
1905 was upwards of 5,000,000. Again we have a very encour- 
aging gain in attendance of about 2,000,000. But while we had 
5,000,000 school children on our roll books during the session of 
1904-05, the same records show that we had but about 3,000,000 
in average daily attendance, or about sixty per cent of those en- 
rolled attending every day our schools were in session. Here 
we have an average daily loss in attendance of forty per cent of 
the number enrolled, and who can estimate the loss in scholar- 
ship caused by such irregular attendance? And when we con- 
sider in this connection also our short school terms in the rural 
districts, we are constrained to feel that the people of the South 
are not yet as fully impressed with the importance of education 
as they should be. This phase of our educational problem does 
not wholly depend upon the question of more funds. And it is 
none the less discouraging when we find that, in some of the 
States at least, a majority of the illiterates are between the ages 
of ten and twenty-one years. 

That much of this irregularity is due to indifference, and in 
many cases to greed on the part of parents who put their chil- 
dren to work while they are yet of tender age, we are all aware. 
And what is the remedy? I believe that thirty-six States of the 
Union and all of the leading countries of Europe have found that 
there is but one safeguard for the child under such conditions, 
and that is compulsory attendance. The idea of compulsion is 
and always has been repugnant to the American, and especially 
to the Southern man, but I verily believe that we shall never be 
able to shift from our shoulders this great burden of illiteracy 
until we see that every child has a ''square deal" in the chance 
for an education. It is not my purpose to dwell longer on this 
subject, for it appears on the program to-morrow as a separate 
topic and will, I am sure, be adequately dealt with at that time, 
for the gentleman who is to discuss it is a man of wide experi- 
ence and great wisdom in matters of education ; but I cannot re- 
frain at this time from urging you, my fellow-teachers, to lend 
your assistance in the cause of the rights of childhood against 
illiteracy, ignorance and child labor. With the exception of 
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Kentucky, compulsory attendance laws did not prevail in the 
South until last year, when the North Carolina Legislature 
passed a measure leaving the matter optional with communities 
whether they should compel attendance. South Carolina has 
been agitating it for several years, and now I learn that Virginia 
and other States are considering the adoption of mild attendance 
laws. 

Another item of interest to this Association, and of value in 
considering the educational problems of the South is the num- 
ber of teachers employed, the proportion of men and women 
teachers, the character of their training, and the salaries 
received for their services. In 1885 I find that the Southern 
States mentioned heretofore employed 66,000 teachers, of whom 
27,000 were women and 39,000 were men, whereas in 1905 there 
were 109,000 employed, and of these 70,000 were women and 
39,000 were men. From this statement it would appear on its 
face that men have not grown in popular favor as teachers, since 
we have practically the same number we had twenty years ago, 
while the number of women employed has nearly doubled. In 
1885 every State in the South with the exception of Maryland 
and Louisiana had more male than female teachers, whereas in 
1905 every one of the Southern States excepting only Arkansas 
had an excess of women teachers, and in several States they 
were as two to one, three to one, and four to one. Now while 
all this, from a statistical point of view, seems to discount the 
male teacher, the true reason for the great increase in women 
teachers is probably that men find more lucrative positions out- 
side of the profession and that many who do take up the work 
remain only for such time as they can properly prepare them- 
selves (financially) for a course in law, medicine or theology. It 
should be stated, however, that the statistics here given do not 
take into consideration private or parochial educational enter- 
prises, because the statistics on these institutions twenty years 
ago were anything but complete in the United States reports! 
I regret this because I should have been glad to present this side 
of our educational agencies. 

As regards the training of teachers and their fitness for the 
calling, I find that in 1885 we had in the South fifty-two public 
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and private institutions purporting to give normal instruction 
for teachers. This was practically one-half of all the normal 
schools in the United States. There does not seem to have 
been any of our colleges giving pedagogical training in those 
days, at least none are reported. Twenty years later we have 
396 institutions, including normal schools, public and private ; 
high school training classes, public and private; and universities 
and colleges, that give instruction and training for the teaching 
profession. In other words, there are nearly eight times as 
many institutions in the South offering training for teachers as 
there were twenty years ago. But the gain in the number of 
persons taking training does not show the same ratio, for while 
we had 6,700 in training in 1885, we had but 21,000 in 1905, or 
three times as many. Now if all of these 21,000 persons taking 
teachers' training actually went into the work we should have 
about one-fifth of our whole teaching force (109,000) available 
annually; and if we produced teachers at this ratio for five years 
we should then have a complete force of trained teachers in our 
schools ; but we are all well aware that neither of these things 
occur; for many of those trained for the work never enter the 
ranks and many more of those who do so remain but a year or 
two: so that, for years to come we must be content to draw 
teachers from the ranks of the unskilled — from untrained col- 
lege students, high school graduates, and, in the rural districts, 
even from the ranks of those having only an elementary educa- 
tion. It is to be regretted that by far too many of our rural 
teachers are drawn from this latter class. And for this reason, 
if for none other, we should welcome the advent of the popular 
movement in most of the Southern States to-day for the estab- 
lishment of rural high schools. The rural high school can be of 
untold benefit to the cause of general education in the South by 
supplying a class of better educated teachers than we have at 
present; and I feel that, coupled with the increase and improve- 
ment of normal schools and normal training, it is the keynote to 
better educational conditions so far as the teaching force is con- 
cerned. 

Evidently the subject of salaries for teachers did not receive 
much attention twenty years ago, for I find very incomplete re- 
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ports or none at all from the Southern States. Alabama paid an 
average salary, for both sexes, of ^112.79 ^ y^^** Maryland 
^351.26, South Carolina ^85.24 for men and $88.55 tor women, 
Virginia $182.15 for men and $157.11 for women. It should be 
noted that South Carolina paid her women teachers $3. 31 per 
year more than she did her men teachers. I regret that the 
statistics are not more complete, but I presume that the States 
given, with the exception of Maryland, are typical for the South 
in 1885. Maryland seems to have enjoyed a long school term 
and fairly good salaries for several years previous to this date, 
and she now has a minimum salary of $300 per year for all teach- 
ers. On investigation I found that the average salaries paid per 
year in 1905 were approximately as follows: Maryland $450, 
Virginia $186, West Virginia $212, North Carolina $145, South 
Carolina $157, Georgia $200, Florida $208, Kentucky $200, 
Tennessee $206, Alabama $147, Mississippi $191, Louisiana 
$260, Texas $295, Arkansas $176. It is possible that there are 
some discrepancies in these amounts, but if there are I shall be 
glad to have the State Superintendents correct me when they 
make their reports to-morrow. My authority is the United 
States reports for 1905, and these amounts have probably been 
increased in most instances in the last two years. 

I call your attention to the fact that the only State of those 
mentioned having a larger annual salary than that for the whole 
country ($360) was the State of Maryland, which is quoted at 
about $450 per year. All honor to Maryland ! 

Of course the salaries given are considerably in advance of 
what they were twenty years ago and they are yearly advancing, 
but what inducement is there to men and women of education 
and ambition to go into the work in States where the salaries 
average from $150 to $200 a year? Why the unskilled laborer 
who digs and carries cannot be had for such wages 1 Authori- 
ties tell us that living expenses have advanced forty-six per cent 
in the past ten years. What kind of service can reasonable men 
expect from teachers who are paid such starvation wages! Is 
the training of children of such small importance that we can 
afford to make it the most poorly paid service in the South to- 
day ? Can we not do something more than we are doing to get 
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the parents of the land to realize that the cultivation of the 
minds of their children is of vastly more importance than the cul- 
tivation of cotton, or the making of better roads, or the storing 
of wealth ? Can we not get them to realize more fully that, as 
Walter Page has well said : 

**It is a shining day in any man's growth when he comes to 
see and to feel and to know and to freely admit that it is just as 
important to the world that the ragamuffin child of his worthless 
neighbor should be trained as it is that his own child should be. 
Until a man sees this, he cannot be a worthy democrat, nor get 
a patriotic conception of education ; for no man has known the 
deep meaning of democracy, or felt either its obligation or its 
life till he has seen this truth clearly." 

These problems of school attendance, illiteracy, school 
finances, the better training of teachers, better salaries, etc., 
need to be brought home to the hearts of the people in every 
community in the South just as they are being brought before 
the people in other sections of the country. New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States have their public education associa- 
tions to carry the needs of the child into every home and to edu- 
cate the parents along the lines of their duty to their offspring. 
These organizations are not composed of teachers alone, but they 
enlist the assistance and sympathies of the people in all walks of 
life who are interested in the betterment of the future citizen- 
ship of the country. Similar associations are at work in some 
localities of most of the Southern States. Three years ago the 
Cooperative Education Commission, comprised of men and 
women from all parts of the States interested in education, was 
organized in Richmond, Virginia. Through the assistance of 
the five State Inspectors of Education, local associations were 
established numbering two hundred and fifty in two years, and 
the parent [association is looking forward to the day "when there 
will be no village too small, no community too indifferent to 
have in its midst an agency so potent for good as a healthy, 
vigorous education association.*' We had hoped to have a re- 
port at this meeting from the Secretary of the Cooperative Edu- 
cation Commission on the work that is being accomplished by it 
in Virginia, and I greatly regret her inability to attend. I am 
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sorry also to report that President Susie V. Powell of the Mis- 
sissippi School Improvement Association, who was on the pro- 
gram of the Southern Drawing Teachers' Association, is unable 
to be present owing to illness and prostration due to the acci- 
dental death of her brother. In other States we have the Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs and women's betterment associations, 
but as yet their numbers are all too few. I think it would be an 
excellent thing for this Association to make a special feature of 
the work done in each State by such agencies ; for I feel that 
they can be made a great means to-day in popularizing educational 
movements and in helping to solve many of the problems before 
us in the South. 

Of course, in dealing with the educational problems of the 
South we cannot leave out the negro, for him we have always 
with us. By comparison of the United States Commissioner's 
report for 1905 with that of twenty years previous I find that the 
sixteen former slave States have practically the same percentage 
of enrollment in the public schools, namely, fifty-five per cent of 
the total colored youth of school age. But a comparison of sta- 
tistics for average daily attendance shows a slight decrease, in 
the seven States quoted, in 1885, with the exception of Virginia, 
which has an increase of four per cent. I think, however, that 
there has been an increase in the number of private and paro- 
chial schools for negroes in the past twenty years, but as the re- 
ports for the elementary classes for these are not complete in 
either of the United States reports it is difficult to say whether 
there has been an increase or a decrease in the desire of the race 
for knowledge of the elementary branches. We do know, how- 
ever, that the character of negro education has taken a more 
practical trend in the last two decades. Conspicuous in this 
movement have been the schools of Hampton, Tuskegee, Cal- 
houn, Hanover, Va., Helena, S. C, and Fort Valley, Ga. The 
people of the South realize that the proper education of the 
colored race is their problem, and with this end in view the 
schools of the negroes are getting their share of the growth of 
educational progress in better schools, better trained teachers 
and better supervision. 

In his last report the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
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tion says that since 1870 the former slave States have expended 
^8i8,cx)0,ooo on public education, of which at least $149,000,000 
went to the support of the common schools for the colored race, 
or about eighteen per cent. In 1905, of the $46,000,000 spent 
in these States, the negro received about twenty per cent. 
Here is something of a gain in the financial support for negro 
schools. 

I believe our Northern friends are coming more and more to 
realize that the Southern white man and the Southern negro 
must together solve the problem of negro education. This sen- 
timent is becoming quite common in the Northern press, and as 
Dr. Dickerman in the last field report of the Southern Educa- 
tion Board says : 

"For the Northern people to regard this people in one way, 
and for the Southern people to regard them in another way, 
wholly at variance, is incompatible with the correct view on 
the part of either the North or the South, and it puts the 
negroes themselves in a very bad position for fulfilling their 
rightful service to themselves and the Nation. Sectional divi- 
sion of sentiment must give place to a national unanimity of 
sentiment; and this unanimity must be so just, so true to all the 
actualities, so appreciative of all qualities of worth and so kind- 
ly toward all infirmities of constitution and environment, as to 
command the assent of the negro himself and the approval of 
mankind." 

The last three decades have seen many new departures in edu- 
cation, but the last ten years have been especially conspicuous 
for new things, termed by some of the more conservative ele- 
ment, "fads" and "frills." These additions to the course of 
study are the attempts of the educator to adjust his work to the 
demands of the age, to give the child during the school period 
such work as will develop social intelligence, social sympathy 
and social power. We have only made beginnings in these 
things, and some of them in a blind way. It is a large problem 
which confronts us, as educators, and one to which we must 
give more careful study before we are able to meet the demands 
of the age. 

That the schools have not been meeting popular needs is evi- 
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denced by the large number of pupils who drop out of school 
from the time they can earn a dollar, and by the small percent- 
age of students in the high schools. Many are the reasons that 
are given for the dropping out of children, but after all are con- 
sidered, I believe the great majority of them are due to two 
things : ill-adapted courses of study and discouragement on the 
part of the pupil. It is an easy matter for the pupil who is 
irregular in attendance and backward in his work to drop out. 
He seeks more congenial and more profitable employment. 
Then too, as Prof. Burks says, * 'There is undoubtedly a wide- 
spread feeling among parents and children that the last years of 
the elementary school do not pay; that the opportunities of 
these years are of no direct value to children destined for indus- 
trial and domestic pursuits. At the close of the fifth or sixth 
year of school, pupils have attained a moderate proficiency in 
reading, writing, and simple calculation, and have some knowl- 
edge of geography and the history of their own country." 
The child or parent sees no use of continuing these same sub- 
jects two or three years longer when the child might be contrib- 
uting to his own support. 

The recent report of the Massachusetts Commission of In- 
dustrial Training, though not conclusive on this point, furnishes 
strong indications that this attitude toward the practical value 
of school training has a much more direct effect upon the drop- 
ping out of pupils from school than has economic pressure or the 
blindness of parents to the higher interests of their children. 
About half of the parents of children who had withdrawn from 
school before the age of sixteen, stated definitely that if there 
had been courses for industrial training offered in the public 
schools they would have kept their children in school instead of 
allowing them to enter the low grade and unskilled industries 
which alone are open to them. More than seventy-five per cent 
of the parents of these children, according to the report, were 
financially able to keep their children in school if it had seemed 
desirable to do so. 

It is evident, then, that the low estimate placed upon the 
value of the last years of elementary school training is a power- 
ful factor in determining the length of the school life of children. 
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Let us now ask whether this estimate has proper foundation or 
is based upon essential error. 

Here again the report of the Massachusetts Commission pre- 
sents evidence of great value: **It is shown that the years from 
fourteen to sixteen, whether spent in school or at work, are 
wasted years so far as concerns the permanent earning capacity 
of the great mass of boys and girls who enter industrial and do- 
mestic as distinguished from commercial and professional pur- 
suits. Those children who enter unskilled industries at the age 
of fourteen are put at work that requires extremely little intelli- 
gence and therefore possesses practically no educational value. 
Owing to this arrest of development, these children soon pass 
beyond the point where the opportunity is open or the impulse 
IS active for them to enter skilled pursuits. The wages of two 
to four dollars per week received at the outset are scarcely 
enough to meet the actual cost of living of a boy or girl, much 
less to enable him to begin the habit of systematic saving. 
Within a few years these children reach the maximum of their 
earning capacity at about nine dollars per week. This is at so 
low a level that they are condemned to lives of uncertainty and 
of poverty if not of degradation.*' 

Then we are told that those who remain in school until they 
are sixteen or seventeen years of age reach a higher level of 
wages, but that they are greatly lacking in industrial intelli- 
gence. 

Soutuern educators and social economists are fast coming to 
the conclusion that the loss of pupils in the elementary grades is 
due to our failure to realize their needs and to provide work for 
them in keeping with these needs. Says the same authority 
quoted before: 

"We take boys and girls at a time when their impulses are 
strong for active participation in the vital interests of life, and 
we confine them within narrow schoolroom cells, with books and 
pencils as their chief or sole means of participation; we take 
them when their desire for social cooperation is a dominant mo- 
tive, and we require each to work for himself upon tasks which, 
so far as he can see, have little to do with the great world outside 
of the school walls; we take them at a period when their 
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capacity and their instinct for individual initiative is strong, 
and we expect them to work under the constant direction and 
control of a teacher — their problems artificially assigned, their 
coming and going, their starting points and stopping places de- 
termined for them ; we take them when their individual di£Eer- 
ence in capacity, interest, and prospective careers are properly 
matters of growing and vital concern, and we require them to 
pursue a uniform course of study having little direct relation to 
these specific powers, motives and prospects.*' 

And so it seems that our schools are giving training rather for 
a life of leisure than for vocational pursuits — for a small minor- 
ity rather than for the majority of our citizenship. It would 
appear then that there must be a reorganization of the work for 
elementary and high schools. When this comes we will recog- 
nize individual differences in native capacity and in prospective 
careers of pupils. This work has already begun in spots 
throughout the country and I am glad that we are to hear from 
Superintendent C. B. Gibson, of Columbus, Ga., to-morrow, 
who is perhaps doing more for white children along the lines in- 
dicated than any other man in the South. 

My friends and fellow-members of the Southern Educational 
Association, these questions of school attendance, illiteracy, 
how to get better trained teachers and the money to pay them, 
bow to awaken public sentiment to the importance of better edu- 
cational facilities, and the reorganization of our scheme of edu- 
cation to fit the needs of our day, I consider to be the matters of 
greatest importance in the educational field of the South. I 
trust that this Association may be able to do its part in helping 
to bring about the needed reforms. I believe that we should be- 
gin now by mapping out a definite kind and amount of work to 
do during the coming year, and I believe that nothing will con- 
duce more to the success of this Association than adopting a 
progressive policy that shall help to bring things to pass by 
directive and combined efforts. 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Superintendent C. B. Gibson, Columbus, Ga. 

The theme is not of my choosing, but was assigned to me by 
the President of this Association ; and it was assigned not by 
reason of any superior knowledge of the subject, but because 
the city I have the honor to represent has been bold enough to 
make some departures from the usual forms of city school work 
and to make prominent in its scheme for education the principle 
that the dominant life of the community should largely deter- 
mine the form of educational work carried on. 

In the minds of many good and intelligent persons, industrial 
education is looked upon as something entirely different and 
apart from education — as if education ordinarily carried on is 
one thing and industrial education quite another. As a matter 
of fact, there is no difference between education derived through 
formal and traditional school work and education through indus- 
try, except perhaps that the one gives a certain fund of stock 
knowledge of the schoolroom and the other gives a certain skill 
of hand and an acquaintance with materials. Industrial educa- 
tion differs from academic education only in the means used to 
attain practically the same end — a useful citizen. 

INTRODUCTION BITTERLY FOUGHT 

For a long time it was recognized and accepted intuitively by 
school men as a well established fact that the State had lawfully 
and morally no part in the industrial training of its youth. And 
upon this assumption the introduction of manual training into 
school systems was bitterly fought by educators and the public 
generally, who believed that legitimate education consisted only 
in training through the humanities. 

Manual training, however, finally gained a hold upon the pub- 
lic schools, first for its educational value, and later in some 
vague, indefinite way it came to be recognized as a legitimate 
factor in school work for its economic value also. But only dur- 
ing the present decade, indeed, during the last two years, has 
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specialized industrial training or vocational education come to 
be recognized in any community in the United States as a legiti- 
mate part of public education. The wisdom or legality of such 
recognition depends upon the view we take of the purposes of 
government. 

A DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 

Public education is a department of government or a medium 
through which government expresses itself for the people. The 
education of all the children of the people at public expense has 
long been regarded as a legitimate function of government; 
first, that the government inight not have ignorant citizens who 
would be in danger of becoming criminals; later, that the gov- 
ernment might have a higher average type of citizenship and so 
develop a state in which its educated citizens might find a just 
pride. 

It has perhaps been left for the latter years of this decade to 
bring out a more liberal view of the functions of government. 
Many statesmen and thoughtful citizens are beginning to realize 
that the full and complete purpose of government is not alone 
protection against crime and ignorance and pauperism, but that 
it is the full and complete development of all its citizens. It is 
not sufficient that school-houses and churches be established in 
communities to supplant or lessen the need of jails and police 
protection, but there must be in the citizens constructive and 
creative ability to contribute to the wealth and general welfare 
of the community. The ideal citizen must be not only a person 
of intelligence and culture, but he must be also an efficient, eco- 
nomic unit. 

PROMINENT THEME TO-DAY 

The theme is to-day a prominent and popular one not alone 
with educators, but with statesmen, manufacturers and men of 
large business affairs. The President of the United States does 
not hesitate to declare it the most important problem of the pub- 
lic schools. The organization of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, composed largely of the 
great capitalists and manufacturers of this country, is signifi- 
cant. The prominence given to the Commission for the Study 
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of Industrial Education appointed by the State of Massachu- 
setts, not only in that State but throughout the entire country, 
shows the trend of public thought on this question. The re- 
markable growth of industrial and technological schools every- 
where indicates a widespread desire for this form of education. 
Perhaps no effort at educational work has so enlisted the genu- 
ine interest and support of the largest taxpayers, the chiefs of 
industry and finance, as the trend of education towards what 
they have been pleased to term practical subjects. 

ANY PREPARATORY WORK LEGITIMATE 

More and more the school is becoming articulated with life 
work, and the fact is gradually being accepted that any work 
carried on in the school which prepares directly for intelligent 
and efficient service to mankind is legitimate, whether it be in 
the learned professions, in business walks, in manufacturing, 
in agriculture or in any form of industry. 

Education should prepare for life, and if the dominant feature 
of that life be agriculture, education leading directly to prepara- 
tion for that kind of life may properly be given in the schools; 
and when agricultural education is attempted in the schools of a 
certain section of the country it should be adapted to the partic- 
ular needs of that section of the country. 

If it is found that a very large per cent of the children going 
through the elementary and secondary schools find their bread- 
winning occupations in some form of industry, it is not only the 
privilege, but the duty of the community to prepare this large 
number of children for intelligent and efficient service in their 
chosen occupations. The aim should be not only to make the 
young citizen intelligent, but to make of him an efficient 
economic unit. 

FIVE PER CENT PREPARED IN SCHOOL 

Recent investigations conducted by the educational depart- 
ment of the International Committee of the Young Men's 
Christian Association demonstrated that of thirteen million 
young men in the United States between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty-five, only five per cent received in connection with 
their school education any preparation for their several occupa- 
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tions. It was also discovered that of every one hundred gradu- 
ates of our elementary schools only eight obtained their liveli- 
hood by means of the professions and commercial business, 
while the remaining ninety-two supported themselves and their 
families by the skill of their hands. 

If ninety-two per cent of those who complete the elementary 
school course go into some form of bread-winning occupation 
where the efficiency of their service and their wage earning 
power will depend upon skill of the hand, should not the elemen- 
tary school seek to become more closely articulated with the life 
into which its graduates must go to find their livelihood? Add 
to these graduates the large number of those who fall out of the 
elementary schools from the fourth grade on, and we have a vast 
army of young people going into the bread-winning occupations 
with no specific training therefor. 

LEARNED PROFESSIONS ONCE IDEAL 

In ages more or less remote, the id^al in education seemed to 
be to get a very small per cent of our young men through college 
and university courses in order that they might enter the learned 
professions — medicine, law, and theology; and almost no 
thought was given to the vast majority, possibly ninety-eight 
per cent, of the youth of the land who for one reason or another 
could not reach the end of a university course. There stood out 
before educators only these three goals towards which they 
urged on the more favored of their students in ability to do 
scholastic work. Indeed, it was often considered somewhat of 
a stigma to make so great a failure in school, college or univer- 
sity work as not to reach one of these goals, and fall into the 
baser occupation of trade or still baser occupations of industry. 
It mattered little what the young man's earning power was or 
the efficiency of his service to mankind if only he could become 
a limb of the law, a doctor of medicine or a young theologian. 
And if after vainly struggling for several years he could not earn 
his daily bread in one of these professions, he might honorably 
try school teaching. 

The less fortunate boy who fell by the wayside and donning 
his overalls went to work at some industrial occupation where in 
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time his wages might amount to as much as twenty-five dollars 
a week, was looked upon with disfavor by the young man in the 
gentler walks of life whose "salary** was no more than twelve 
dollars a week. This increased earning power of the young 
man of overalls represents a higher degree of intelligence and 
efficiency of service to mankind in his industrial occupation, as 
surely as the lower earning power of the other represents the 
lower degree of intelligence and efficiency of service to mankind 
in the gentler walks of life. 

OCCUPATIONS QUITE AS HONORABLE 

The wonderful achievements in engineering, manufacturing, 
commerce and agriculture are forcing the American people to 
regard these occupations as in every sense quite as highly honor- 
^ able as the so-called learned professions. And the schools are 
coming to recognize more and more that those studies, even ele- 
mentary studies, which prepare the youth for successful experi- 
ence in these occupations, have as legitimate a place in the 
school curriculum as any of the humanities. 

In earlier days industries and trades were often taught in the 
good old farm homes, not only to the slave blacks, but to the 
children of many of the best people of the country. Before the 
building of great cities and the vast network of railroads, the 
farm home often had its carpenter [shop, sawmill, blacksmith 
shop, cooper shop, tannery, shoe shop, and many other indus- 
tries, and the boys who had little schooling often had valuable 
training in these industries; and in the little world about the 
home they contributed for a term of years in some special in- 
dustry valuable service that came from such crude specialized 
training. 

And I dare say that such training had as much to do with the 

development of the men who in the larger cities in after years 

became leaders in commerce, in manufacturing or in statecraft, 

as any formal school training they might have received. I have 

in mind a man who belongs to one of the foremost families in 

the South and whose wise mother in such a home saw to it that 

not only he but that all of his brothers had special training in 

some one of these industries. His specialty was cobbling. • That 
2-iv 
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man, after serving through the war, settled in a city of the 
South and is to-day its most successful banker and manufac- 
turer, and who is regarded by everyone as preeminently the first 
citizen of his city. The training that was given in this crude 
way in the old farm home should, in the passing away of these 
old homes, be given in the schools of the land. 

IDEALS OF A PEOPLE VARY 

The ideals of a people vary, and as they by slow degrees deep- 
ly and definitely impress themselves upon the hearts of the peo- 
ple, they with unfailing certainty influence the means that are 
used for the education of the people and development of the 
national character. If the ideal be beauty in symmetry and 
strength of human body, athletics will be the means of educa- 
tion. If the ideal be skill in arms and conquest through war- 
fare, a soldier's training will be the means of education. If the 
ideal be the traditions of a people, a constant conning over the 
things of the past and the glorious achievements of their fore- 
fathers will be the means of education. If the ideal be profound 
knowledge of the classics, a study of literature will be the means 
of education. If the ideal be achievements and discoveries in 
science, the laboratory will become the workshop of the school. 
If the ideal be the transformation of boundless stores of raw 
material into products that contribute to the needs and comfort 
of man, skill of hand will be the means of education. 

As Greece and Rome and the Orient and Western Europe 
have in ages past had their several ideals, so America to-day 
seems to be coming into a clearer vision of an ideal of industrial 
supremacy. Only one other nation in the world has preceded 
her in the realization of that ideal. 

GERMANY ENVIABLE THROUGH PERSISTENCE 

Germany, a land of limited resources, a land lacking the fer- 
tility of soil with which our country has been blessed, forced to 
import much of her food supply, almost entirely without mineral 
wealth, a land hemmed in by countries with hostile tariffs and 
unfriendly trade relations, a land in the main without native 
artistic sense and devoid of the inventive ingenuity of the 
American, has, through the persistent training of her children's 
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hands, first in the homes and for the last half century or more in 
her public schools, reached an enviable position of commercial 
and industrial supremacy. 

To this little nation America, with her vast resources of fertile 
stretches of land and inexhaustible mines of mineral wealth; 
with her boundless forests and unlimited water power; with 
coal and iron and limestone lying side by side with which to 
make easy the transformation of iron ore into all the products 
of the iron market ; with marvelous power in the midst of her 
cotton fields to transform the fleecy staple into all the varied 
products demanded by the world for clothing; with characteris- 
tic native ingenuity and inventive skill; with engineering abil- 
ity that has removed mountains and made the arid desert to 
blossom as the most fertile plains; with the markets of the 
world open to her on all sides — America must be outstripped 
in the race for commercial supremacy by her less favored com- 
petitor. 

UNIVERSAL MANUAL SKILL LACKING 

And why? True, we sent into the markets of the world last 
year |! 1,800,000,000 worth of products. Marvelous combina- 
tions of capital and aggregations of business skill greatly reduced 
the expense of production and sent from American factories an 
amazing output. Nature aided largely with raw material and 
wonderful power, and American genius gave splendid means of 
transportation; but with all this there was lacking one signifi- 
cant and important factor — universal manual skill on the part 
of the workers. 

While from our fields there went into the markets of the world 
more than |! 1,000,000,000 worth of products, general scientific 
agricultural education could be credited with very little of this 
wonderful production. Only the premonitions of such education 
have been felt in the great West and Northwest, and in no de- 
gree whatever have the fields of our fair Southland felt that 
awakening of Nature which comes from the quickening touch of 
gener 1 scientific farming. 

And while our nation gave to the markets of the world |!ioo,- 
000,000 worth of products from under the earth, there was lack- 
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ing in this combination of business ability and mining engineer- 
ing, an equally important factor — universal skill of hand. 

Our factories, with marvelous power, cheap fuel and Yankee 
business ability, added to the commerce of the world ^700,000,- 
000 worth of manufactured products; and while American in- 
ventiveness in the production of modem and efficient machinery 
enabled us to produce these goods economically and well, skilled 
handicraft played almost no part in their manufacture. 

MANUAL TRAINING WAS NEEDED 

Endowed lavishly with raw material, inventive ingenuity, 
business skill, and unlimited power, what might we not do in 
the commerce of the world if we had only followed Germany's 
wise example fifty years ago and put into our public schools 
everywhere manual training and industrial education ? 

Our forefathers unwisely based their aspirations for industrial 
supremacy upon a protective tariff, which was to foster infant 
industries and add profit to the capitalist in his competition 
with foreign nations. This protected the manufacturer but 
failed to protect the people who were converting for him his raw 
material into marketable stuff, except in so far as it gave them 
employment. 

While we were struggling upward under a protective tariff, 
Germany was steadily marching on to industrial supremacy un- 
der universal industrial education. To-day we are waking up as 
a nation to the fact that we have made a mistake, and to-day 
leaders of thought in statecraft, commerce and manufacturing 
are beginning to realize that universal industrial education is 
far more important than a protective tariff. 

SOUTH JUST AWAKENING 

The South, with natural advantages vastly superior to those 
of New England, is just awakening to the marvelous possibili- 
ties that lie in her fertile fields, her rich deposits of coal and 
ore, her great forests and her wonderful water power. Indus- 
tries are springing up on every hand, cotton factories and mill 
villages are planted on almost every hillside throughout Georgia 
and the Carolinas. Alabama is beginning to transform her won- 
derful mineral wealth into marketable products, and while she 
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has learned to convert her iron ore into pig iron worth half a 
cent a pound, and that into steel rails and structural iron worth 
several cents a pound, she has not through skillful handicrafts 
developed in her own sons, learned how to convert the same iron 
into products worth several hundred dollars a pound. 

The South — the New South — with all the glorious memories 
and traditions of the Old South clinging about her, has come, 
through suffering and struggle and great tribulation, to a vision 
of a land of promise rich in the possibilities of wealth and the 
happiness of her people. 

ADJUST EDUCATIONAL SCHEME 

And what is the school man's duty in this momentous hour? 
With searching gaze upon the ideals and institutions and cus- 
toms and traditions of the past to discover in them those factors 
that contributed most to the service and happiness of mankind, 
let him turn his face reverently and earnestly to the future, rec- 
ognize the trend of national life, of sectional life, of community 
life, and making this a basis of his thinking, adjust his educa- 
tional schemes accordingly. 

Scientific child study, educational psychology and history are 
all good in themselves, but they are insufficient, singly and col- 
lectively, as a basis upon which to build a broad scheme of edu- 
cation that will meet present day needs. The school must be- 
come linked more closely to life and must prepare its students 
for efficient service in the life into which we send them. 

APPLY BUSINESS METHODS 

I would not lessen one iota the cultural influence of the school, 
its noble work in development of character, the high ideals of 
conduct that may be placed before youth; but all this can be 
made a prominent feature of the work even of the school shop. 
My belief, based upon experience, is that the boy working daily 
in the school shop becomes more susceptible to those elevating 
and cultural influences of the school, becomes more interested in 
his purely academic work and develops more surely a strong, 
manly character. 

We hear much of the overcrowded curriculum, enrichment of 
courses of study, disastrous tax upon the strength of teachers, 
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and the murder of the innocents in the public schools of the 
land. I believe that when we tear away from the traditions of 
school work, and, recognizing the educational value of properly- 
directed play, physical culture, manual training, domestic sci- 
ence and in the higher grades of the elementary schools and in 
the secondary school, even of specialized training for trades, give 
these subjects a place in the curriculum in lieu of much that is 
now there and has been there for ages past ; and when coupled 
with this we extend the departmental plan of teaching, when 
more specialized work is done by the teachers, we will hear no 
more of the overcrowding of the curriculum, and the nervous 
prostration habit will grow less. Indeed, when we apply to the 
schools more up-to-date business methods, we shall be able to 
eliminate much of the waste that is now going on in education 
through short daily hours, numerous holidays, long vacations, 
idle school buildings, unused equipment, lost opportunities; we 
shall be able to take the child in the kindergarten, or perchance, 
with many classes of people in the community, in the day nur- 
sery, carrying them with natural, normal means of education, 
on through the elementary schools, even with longer hours and 
longer sessions, turn them out of our secondary schools in much 
larger numbers, prepared for immediate, intelligent and effi- 
cient service to their community and with good, satisfying earn- 
ing power for themselves in some honorable occupations. Then 
we will have more than two per cent of those who enter the kin- 
dergartens to go through the high schools. While the colleges 
remain and maintain their present academic standards, these 
same schools will be able to meet the requirements of those 
standards and send to them a much larger number of boys and 
girls who through interest in their elementary and secondary 
school work have remained in school and received the benefits of 
instruction in academic subjects. 



SOME PRACTICAL MEANS FOR THE IMPROVE^ 
MENT OF TEACHING IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 

Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle, Baltimore, Md. 

The indispensable minimum of scholarship for teaching in 
the elementary schools is usually provided for by the require- 
ment of high school graduation or its equivalent as a condition 
of employment. Not many years ago graduation from the high 
school was very ill-advisedly taken as complete evidence of abil- 
ity to teach. A few years earlier a still lower standard prevailed. 
Everywhere there are yet teachers in the service whose attain- 
ments at the time of their appointment were tested only by an 
examination about suited to pupils in an upper grammar grade 
of an elementary school. These, however, at least in the city 
schools, are few, and they have gained increased scholarship 
while teaching. In either case the young teacher was placed in 
charge of a class with only the empirical ideas about teaching 
that came unconsciously from years of association in elementary 
and high schools with her own teachers, themselves in many in- 
stances not especially well qualified for their work, and conse- 
quently presenting for imitation not the best models. A teacher 
thus equipped has some knowledge of the common branches; 
but she knows little of the learning process, and therefore her 
efforts are uneconomically expended. She does not know how 
to present subjects in such a manner as to engage the child's 
best interest and call forth his best efforts, and consequently 
disciplinary problems are the prominent ones. She begins with 
the youngest children because these are the only ones she can 
keep in order. A few teachers of superior natural ability quick- 
ly gain considerable skill ; others in the course of time achieve a 
moderate degree of success; and still others equally conscien- 
tious and faithful begin their work in a purely formal and me- 
chanical way and, if left undisturbed, soon become chained in a 
dull and lifeless routine. 

In personal qualifications public school teachers, as a rule, 
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rank high. Morally and socially they justly hold a firm place in 
the esteem of the people. Some self-trained teachers who have 
agreeable social manners outside of school do not, however, ex- 
hibit them in their conduce with children. This is due to the 
professional ideal which they hold. There is a false ideal of dis- 
cipline. They feel that if they were kind and gentle with the 
children, the children would take advantage of them. Under 
this ideal and practice the voices of such teachers become un- 
natural and strained. The voice becomes a school-room voice 
and the manner a schoolroom manner. There is too much ten-i 
sion. A more natural attitude needs to be cultivated. While 
the fact that the culture and general scholarship of the rank 
and file of teachers are above their professional knowledge and 
skill in teaching points to the necessity of improvement, it also 
furnishes a firm foundation for such improvement and guaran- 
tees valuable results. The only approach to professional success 
lies in continuous professional progress, and this is best furthered 
by the performance of every-day schoolroom duties in a profes- 
sional way. All reading, all courses of lectures, all conferences, 
all supervision should tend to concentrate attention on the work 
to be performed. Thus focused, they are not added burdens 
but recognized aids in the actual day's work. 

The majority of the teachers who have entered the service ill 
our cities in recent years have had the benefit of a high school 
course and, in addition, either well attested experience elsewhere 
or professional training. They enter the service through State 
normal schools or city training schools. Here they pursue a 
course of one or two years devoted to theory and the observation 
of good teaching, and they get some practice under expert guid- 
ance. But at the close of the period of training their prepara- 
tion for teaching is only well begun. Professional study and 
preparation for teaching can really go on in the most effective 
way only when the candidate enters into actual service. It will 
not do, therefore, to consider that the necessity for expert 
guidance ceases at this point. Supervision by experts must be 
continuous. For varying lengths of time, according to the need 
of the individual teachers, it will be close supervision, and it 
will deal definitely with class and grade and selection of subject 
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matter and lesson plan ; educational principles will be approached 
and tested from the practical standpoint. 

Teachers in actual service and more or less in need of after 
training may be considered in groups which, omitting minor 
differences, are somewhat as follows : 

(i). Superior teachers who need no stimulation other than 
their own ideals of excellence. By the fine standard of work 
which they maintain and by their studentlike habits they might, 
under favorable conditions, set the pace for the less efficient. 
With this group supervision is chiefly concerned in gaining 
their cooperation in working out problems and in making their 
skill serviceable to other teachers. 

(2). Teachers possessing a good degree of executive ability 
and adequate scholarship of the book-learning variety, who resist 
change because they honestly believe the old ways are better. 
They are patriotic defenders of the views and traditions and 
practices in which they were reared. The greater number of 
these will as strongly support the new when fully convinced of 
its advantages; but in the absence of positive orders they resist 
proposed changes until absolutely conclusive demonstration is 
furnished in a concrete way. Supervision must confidently ac- 
cept these conditions and furnish the demonstration. 

(3). Teachers lacking adequate scholarship or practical skill or 
both, self-conscious and timid, because unacquainted with stan- 
dards of work and valid guiding principles, desirous of avoiding 
observation, doing their work in a more or less perfunctory and 
fortuitous way. Supervision needs to give these teachers cour- 
age by an exhibition of standards plainly within their reach and 
by personal work in their own school-rooms. 

(4). Teachers lacking adequate scholarship or practical skill 
or both, but not conscious of this lack and therefore unaware of 
any need of Jfeistance. Some form of positive direction is here 
necessary in the first stages of supervision. 

(5). Teachers yet in the early years of their service. They 
have, as a rule, had some professional training and from it they 
have gained one thing at least of value beyond all else: namely, 
a professional attitude toward the work of teaching. Supervi- 
sion should be able to concern itself chiefly in keeping these 
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teachers in Class i so far as their professional' attitude is con- 
cerned. There will, of course, always be difiEerences among 
them in scholarship and personal power, but all should have guid- 
ance in kind and quantity adapted to prevent any of them, even 
the weakest, from developing the characteristics of Class 2, 
Class 3, or Class 4. If these new recruits are to be able to lead 
children to be open-minded, to hold opinions tentatively, to be 
sure but not too sure, to be willing to give both sides of a ques- 
tion a hearing before reaching a final conclusion, they must keep 
themselves open-minded. To aid them in doing this, supervi- 
sion will keep itself free from dogmatism even in dealing with 
the youngest teachers. 

Teachers of Class i, Class 2, and Class 5 are willing to have 
their work seen and valued by competent and trusted supervi- 
sors. People who know how to do a thing, or who sincerely 
think they know how, or who sincerely wish to learn how, are 
neither afraid nor reluctant to have their work seen by any fair- 
minded person. Supervisors must be both skillful and fair- 
minded and their work must prove that supervision means help. 
How shall the help be rendered? The need to be met has been 
thus aptly stated by a skillful supervisor: 

** After many years of careful, sympathetic observation I con- 
clude that the nervous strain, the feverish rush, and the soul-kill- 
ing anxiety supposed to result from crowded curriculum and 
large classes is in reality largely due to a lack of knowledge of 
the science and skill in the art of teaching — to a lack of that re- 
finement of technique which enables the artist to sketch in a 
moment that upon which a tyro would for hours vainly struggle. 
Violations of the laws of mental development and crude class 
administration lead to losses of time and effort which would not 
be tolerated in a properly managed business — losses resulting 
from: poor grading; poor grouping; awkward distribution of 
material ; teaching form divorced from thought ; teaching unre- 
lated ideas; waiting for slow pupils; combatting wrong habits 
resulting from poor initial teaching. These and other sources 
of subtle waste exhaust the energy of the average teacher and 
leave her overwhelmed, discouraged, while twice the work re- 
quired of the gprade is done with ease and pleasure by the teach- 
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er who can either instinctively or reflectively apply to every phase 
of her problem the principle of economy.*' 

The policy of letting each teacher work out her own and her 
pupils' salvation unaided except by the general teachers' meet- 
ing and similar devices is too wasteful for exclusive use. Some- 
thing more personal and definite is needed to meet the unneces- 
sary condition of nervous strain and anxiety and its resulting 
waste that is in these recent years so evident in our schoolrooms. 
This individual help is most effectively given by grade supervi- 
sors who devote their entire time to one, or at most, two 
grades. 

In what follows I shall have chiefly in mind cities in which 
the number of teachers does not fall below 125 or 130. While 
in smaller cities such close grade supervision is impracticable, 
the idea in modified form is applicable. It is the most effective 
as well as the most economical form of supervision where the 
number of teachers runs above twelve or fifteen to a grade ; for 
isolation of subjects so common when special teachers are em- 
ployed is thereby avoided if each grade supervisor is, as she 
should be, competent to illustrate the proper presentation of all 
the subjects in the course of study for her particular grade or 
grades. 

The principal is selected largely because of his superior ad- 
ministrative ability, and though he is also, presumably, a suc- 
cessful teacher, he cannot in reason be expected to be equally an 
expert in the actual performance of the work of every grade. It 
is the principal's duty to help all who need help. Since, how- 
ever, his duties cover a wide range, including, as they do, the 
business management of his entire school or group of schools 
and educational responsibility for the work of teachers in each 
of the eight grades, he needs the assistance of grade supervisors 
who, by devoting their whole attention to one or two grades, be- 
come more expert in them than the principal could be. The 
grade supervisor's position affords the opportunity of comparing 
the corresponding grade of work in many schools, denied to the 
principal, to whom weak teaching seems less glaring through 
the absence of contrast. To be most helpful the suggestions of 
the principal and grade expert must be desired. While the ini- 
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tial step would never be taken if the supervisor must await the 
dawning of a desire for help on the part of some teachers {e, g,^ 
those of Class 4) it is none the less true that if, after some 
change in the form of things has been wrought under positive 
direction, little permanent good will be accomplished if such a 
desire does not appear. The chief reliance in securing a hos- 
pitable reception for measures of improvement must always be a 
desire that can generally be counted upon, namely, a desire to 
attain excellence. 

But the superior workers in the field of education have a right, 
as have superior workers in other fields, to protection from the 
competition of the unprogressive and inferior workers. To give 
the same salaries to all teachers, regardless of merit, is positively 
to discourage effort. It would not be fair, however, either to 
teachers or to the children they teach to reward highly efficient 
teachers and fail to provide specific help and direction to enable 
the less efficient to increase the value of their services. To se- 
cure the fullest possible utilization of facilities for professional 
growth there must be professional requirements for advance in 
salary on a merit basis. 

Many teachers find joy in work well done so satisfying that 
the increased remuneration which good work brings is to them 
an incident, agreeable to be sure, but not in any strict sense the 
motive which causes them to be zealous and active in utilizing 
means for professional growth. They are glad to be measured 
by professional standards, however, and they cheerfully and 
easily comply with the conditions imposed by the school 
board. 

What should these requirements be? To some extent the 
answer will depend upon local conditions, but everywhere these 
characteristics, it seems to me, might well appear: (i) satisfac- 
tory evidence of increasing power in the management of children 
and in grasp of the details of school work ; (2) increase in gen- 
eral scholarship, and in particular, increased mastery of English, 
which means not merely the ability to write grammatical sen- 
tences, but the power of thinking out a subject clearly and logi- 
cally and setting it forth in effective exposition or argument; 
(3) for the highest recognition, some evidence of ability to dis- 
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cover problems in the daily work and to think independently in 
working them out. 

Any plan that is adopted should most carefully avoid drawing 
the attention of the teacher away from the particular group of 
children which she is teaching. The improvement demanded 
should be such as may best be secured through the superior do- 
ing of the work in hand. Promotion should not necessarily in- 
volve a change to a higher grade lest the very effort put forth by 
the teacher to secure promotion lead to some slighting of her 
present work. 

When approval of the regular schoolroom work is the prime 
condition set for advance in salary, the grade supervisors are 
welcome visitors. It is their function to give help in any way 
that seems best in each individual case. They teach to indicate 
proper selection of subject matter, methods of presenting it, and 
methods of discipline. They work out entire plans for the use of 
teachers not as yet^ skilled in organizing the material in the 
course of study. Later they help these teachers to work out 
other plans for themselves. Some of the work is individual and 
some is with groups of teachers having similar needs. The co- 
operative relations thus secured lead to a frank statement of 
difficulties and joint effort in meeting these difficulties. 

The supervisor comes as a friend who has no other purpose 
than to endeavor to aid the teacher in reaching a desired goal. 
It is clear that every supervispr must do illustrative teaching. 
But to grow she must do more. She must study problems 
which are constantly arising, and to do effective, sympathetic 
work in supervision she must actually work out these problems 
with children. She must, in short, conduct a traveling normal 
school in which she takes classes just where she finds them, 
teaches to conquer certain difficulties which the regular teacher 
has met, does this in the presence of visiting teachers of the same 
grade from neighboring schools who make note of all that is 
done. Following this, the class being dismissed, there is full 
and free discussion in which the supervisor explains each item 
in the procedure and meets all objections and inquiries. A spe- 
cific example: In geography and history we wish pupils in the 
upper grades to use a number of text books for independent 
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study instead of having mere memory work in lesson-getting and 
lesson-saying from one text. Teachers accustomed to assign a 
lesson from a single text book and later test the children on the 
lesson assigned found it difficult to manage in any other way. 
After visiting a class to learn what topic was under consideration 
and planning a lesson thereon, the supervisor gave to that class 
a lesson in history and one in geography, assigned work in each 
subject from a number of books which would enable pupils to 
solve the problems brought out in the class presentation, and in 
the following recitation tested the result of such study — in short, 
taught units of work, the presentation, the study period, the 
test of the study period. This was the work of a single morn- 
ing. 

Sometimes the supervisor selects a unit of work requiring 
more time and involving a series of lessons given on successive 
days — a large topic in history, for example; the aim being to 
show the related work in language necessary in the formulation 
of a suitable outline, correlated geography, reading matter, and 
spelling. The supervisor has prepared in advance a typewritten 
plan which she proposes to follow in giving the series of lessons, 
and the visiting teachers have been supplied with copies. Type 
copy in hand, they see the work carried through to the end ; af- 
ter which each teacher present prepares a plan for teaching some 
other large topic and submits it to the supervisor for review and 
suggestion. When supervisor and teacher are associated in 
working out a problem the actual teaching is participated in by 
both, the teacher frankly discloses any weakness of which she is 
conscious, and ideal relations tend to get established. 

Not all teachers are well fitted to furnish correct models in Eng- 
lish speech and composition. Any scheme for the improvement 
of teaching will do well to reckon with this fact. It is difficult 
to think of any line of professional study for the young teacher 
in the first year or two of service that will yield results as use- 
ful to the school system as study tending toward accuracy and 
facility in the use of the mother tongue. It is a well-known 
fact that many students secure a satisfactory general average of 
scholarship at graduation from the high school, when their 
equipment and power in English are not at that time equal to a 
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teacher's needs; yet such graduates frequently develop after- 
wards into very good teachers. Accordingly, in Baltimore all 
candidates for the first promotion in the teaching service are re- 
quired to show that since their graduation from the high school 
they have made appreciable progress toward the attainment of 
that sound judgment and refined taste in English which is the 
outcome of wider reading and study and greater maturity of 
mind than can be expected in high-school students. It is 
proper, therefore, and we think desirable, after a teacher has re- 
ceived advancement to a certain point through the automatic 
operation of the rules governing the salary schedule, that further 
advance be conditioned upon the passing of an examination in 
English set for the purpose of ascertaining: (i) whether the 
teacher's own hold upon English is satisfactory; and (2) whether 
the teacher is in possession of some good aims and methods for 
the instruction of children in English composition and litera- 
ture. 

A teacher should be able to speak and write English with ab- 
solute correctness, and also to interpret correctly any ordinary 
piece of classic poetry or prose. This requirement, though, is 
not extensive enough ; for in fact, quite meagre attainments suf- 
fice to make one simply correct in the use and understanding of 
English. Many persons speak and write in a way that is not in- 
correct, but their English is decidedly ineffective. Mere cor- 
rectness in English is not enough to insure success in teaching. 
To succeed in the classroom, one's words must be effective; 
and effective English does not come unsought. For the produc- 
tion of effective English the teacher needs all the art that can be 
mustered. Similarly, the teacher must be able not only to un- 
derstand classic literature but also to interpret it effectively to 
children ; and expertness in interpretation can be secured only 
by systematic study. 

As it is necessary for the teacher to have an effective com- 
mand of English, and as it is improbable that he can gain such 
command without deliberate study and practice, it would seem 
that any candidate for promotion ought to be more than willing 
to show that he has pursued a course in English comprehensive 
enough to include review of grammar; a good introduction into 
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rhetoric, accompanied by sufficient^practice in composition ; and 
a careful study of a number of English classics. 

After teachers have successfully met this requirement, the 
special kind of progress which we wish next to emphasize is the 
ability to discover problems in the work one is actually doing, 
so that professional growth may occur through the doing of each 
day's work in a professional way. Satisfactory evidence of such 
progress may consist of an essay and discussion, class-room 
demonstration, and an examination on relevant professional 
books. 

The promotional requirement for teachers of experience is not 
an examination in the ordinary sense of that term. It is given 
not at all for the purpose of finding out how much teachers 
know, and not wholly to find out what they can do. It has a dy- 
namic purpose: to direct attention to problems which press for 
solution, and to cultivate in teachers a tendency to deal with 
these problems in a thoughtful way. It is described in our rules 
as *\2) a written report of the working out of some problem of 
teaching or the study of a particular group of children; (b) such 
a defense of the report before a Board of Examiners consisting 
of the Superintendent and two other members selected by him, 
as will evince familiarity with educational literature bearing on 
the problem or study ; and when required (c) a classroom demon- 
stration before a board similarly composed.** 

It will be observed that the rule defines the essay as "a writ- 
ten report of the working out of some problem of teaching, or 
the study of a particular group of children.** This means that 
the teacher is not expected to prepare an abstract or academic 
discussion having no relation to his own classroom problems. 
The essay should, on the contrary, grow out of the candidate*s 
actual teaching; so that, instead of his being distracted from 
practical problems while working for the promotional examina- 
tion, he shall be the more intently studying his daily work. 
And in case the examiners think that an essay has been written 
with too little reference to the candidate's actual teaching, they 
will feel at liberty to call for the "classroom demonstration," in 
which it must be shown that the candidate was not merely the- 
orizing in his essay. 
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It is explained to teachers that they need not hesitate to at- 
tempt such essays as are contemplated in the rule. No great 
display of learning is expected, but only a clear and simple pre- 
sentation of every-day schoolroom experiences that have had 
some educational significance for the writer. To the observant 
teacher, who is really trying to understand the forty children 
committed to her care, every school day afiEords such experi- 
ences; and her experiences will not exactly duplicate those of 
any other teacher, for her children are in many particulars un- 
like any other children. Her observations may tend to verify 
or contradict what she has previously read or thought; and in 
either case she will be led to read further in books that treat of 
the aspect of teaching which has attracted her interest. Out of 
such reading, and observation, and thought will come ideas well 
worth being committed to writing; and these, when clearly and 
definitely stated, will doubtless form an acceptable essay. Or a 
teacher may secure permission to apply to her class some special 
plan of teaching or governing, and from her day-to-day records 
of this plan draw up an interesting and instructive discussion. 

Or why should not a teacher undertake to throw light upon 
classroom problems by showing how one or another procedure 
appears from the child's point of view? Let her show, for ex- 
ample, how the child is affected by this or that attitude on the 
teacher's part, or by this or that requirement in discipline or 
study. This would certainly involve "the study of a particular 
group of children,*' and would therefore, if well done, fully sat- 
isfy the requirement. Hundreds of teachers have experiences 
just as interesting and just as worthy of permanent record as 
many of those which have in recent years found a ready market 
in the form of magazine articles. In fact, there are as many 
ways of satisfying the essay requirement as there are different 
tastes and aptitudes among teachers ; and every good teacher is 
sure to become a better teacher by undertaking from time to 
time some such composition. The essay, when presented, must 
be accompanied by an outline showing the trend of the argu- 
ment and the conclusions reached, and by a list of the books 
consulted in making the study. 

It is explained to teachers that as their classroom work must 
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be entirely satisfactory when they come up for this second ad- 
vance in salary they may get a preliminary judgment of their 
teaching before they undertake the essay or at any time during 
its composition, and that in case this judgment is not favorable 
needed help will be given to enable teachers to bring their work 
up to a fully satisfactory standard. As before explained, this 
help is given by principals and by grade supervisors who, under 
such circumstances, come as welcome co-workers. Supervision 
of this kind is seen to be not merely inspection, but help of the 
most sympathetic and practical kind. 

The difficulty in carrying into effect adequate plans for the 
ceaseless improvement of a large teaching force is enhanced by 
the tremendous rush in which city life goes on and by the rapid 
change in the personnel of the teaching force, and even the su- 
pervisory force, itself. While the problem must, in the nature 
of things, be regarded as incapable of any wholly satisfactory 
solution, such immense gains are everywhere being made as to 
justify a spirit of optimism. 



PLACE AND FUNCTION OF THE STATE 

NORMAL SCHOOL 

President R. N. Roark, Eastern Kentucky 
State Normal School. 

I desire at the beginning to reiterate what I never miss an 
opportunity to say, and that is, it has been a great misfortune 
that teachers' training schools should have been called normal 
schools. The name is probably too well fixed ever to be taken 
off of them, but it is certainly true that every kind of school 
should be a normal school, that is, should teach according to the 
norm or natural rule, but training schools for teachers should be 
called training schools for teachers, schools of pedagogy, or 
schools of education. 

I am assuming in this discussion that the sole function of a 
State training school for teachers is to do what its name indi- 
cates, this is, train teachers, and put the public in sympathy 
with their work. With much chagrin, I have noted in the cata- 
logues of many State normal schools that they seem anxious to 
secure such recognition of their work as will make them prepar- 
atory schools for the universities. Others announce that they 
confer academic degreed such as are usually conferred by col- 
leges. The most wholesome thing that could happen to these 
State normal schools and to others similarly afflicted is to come 
promptly into the positive and clear realization that their true 
and sole function is to prepare teachers for their work, and to 
prepare the school-supporting community to sustain the teacher 
in that work. To realize this fundamental truth and carefully to 
differentiate the work of all the various factors in a State school 
system would be to clear the educational atmosphere and perma- 
nently to eliminate all chance for friction between institutions 
receiving the State's money. 

I conceive Jefferson's scheme of a State system of education 
to be theoretically sound and it has been worked out with excel- 
lent results in several commonwealths since his time. The es- 
sentials of a State system are (i) liberally supported elementary 
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schools, made to reach every child between the ages of six or 
seven and fourteen; (2) a strong chain of secondary schools, 
urban where the population is largely urban, made up of town- 
ship or county high schools where the poulation is largely rural, 
and (3) the whole crowned with a university of high rank. The 
State normal school, although an integral and necessary part of 
such a system, has its proper place rather to one side of it than 
in it, and stands as a nourisher and quickener of every element 
in the educational organism. From the State normal school 
should come all of the teachers who work in the elementary 
schools of the State. Until ideal conditions obtain, it may be 
better for city normal schools to train the teachers for city school 
work, and there will probably never come a time when a good 
city normal school in the larger centers will not be needed. As 
matters now stand, one of the chief objections to the city nor- 
mal school is the pernicious in-and-in breeding which it cannot 
avoid. When ideal conditions obtain, the State normal school 
will provide teachers for all grades of city schools as well as 
for rural schools. Indeed, in most States the just indictment 
can be brought against most of the State normals that they 
are neglecting their richest opportunity, which is to train 
teachers for the rural schools, and are now passing their prod- 
uct into the village and city schools. In many States, and 
particularly in the Southern States, the rural school pupils con- 
stitute from one-half to four-fifths and more of the total school 
census. In Kentucky, the rural school census is eighty-seven 
per cent of the total school census. Therefore it seems obvious 
that the State normal schools in every State should first address 
themselves to the needs of the rural schools. Complaint of their 
not doing so has recently been made by several State Superin- 
tendents. 

One or more State teachers* training schools in each State — 
one if one is sufficient, more if one is not — should be set aside 
for the work of preparing teachers for the rural schools, and in 
every State there should be, in connection with the State train- 
ing school for teachers, a factor which is found at present in 
only three or four States, namely, a rural practice school or a 
combined practice and model school for the specific training of 
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rural teachers. It seems incomprehensible that State normal 
schools have not generally recognized the value and necessity of 
such a practice school as a part of their equipment. It is 
strange that a school with such clearly defined duties as a State 
normal school should on the one hand sell its birthright for a 
mess of pottage in the shape of conferring academic degrees 
upon its graduates, and on the other hand fail to use one of its 
greatest opportunities to vitalize the whole school system of its 
State by neglecting any element in the training of those teach- 
ers that constitute the vast majority of the teaching force of the 
State. If a State normal school has a fundamental concept of 
its business, it would seem that the rural practice school would 
be one of the first things provided for. That such a school has 
not yet been provided in this State is due to the fact that the 
State normal schools are not yet a year old, and interest in such 
matters must be built up before public sentiment would sustain 
the expenditure of money in support of a rural practice school. 

It is strange also that the State normal school authorities 
everywhere seem to fail to recognize the fact that a training in 
school organization and administration, a training, in short, in 
what used to be called ** school management,** is more essential 
to success, especially in the rural districts, than any amount of 
training in methods of teaching. The success of a teacher's 
work in the multigraded country school depends far more upon 
his ability to organize the school, to grade it in some fashion, to 
sustain the interest of his pupils in its work, to correlate the 
school and the community, and to cultivate school sentiment, 
than it does upon his ability to use the latest methods of teach- 
ing reading or geography. Doubtless the failure of the normal 
schools to enter and occupy this field, except in a theoretical 
way, is due to difficulties of a practical sort, but with determina- 
tion on the part of the school authorities and sustaining senti- 
ment on the part of the community, every practical difficulty 
could be met. 

But in every State at least one of the teachers* training 
schools should carry the training of teachers still further and 
should prepare teachers for teaching in secondary schools. I 
can have no patience with the claim sometimes made that the 
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normal school should prepare teachers only for elementary 
schools. To concede for a moment that a man or woman recent- 
ly gpraduated from college or university, and only from college or 
university, is competent to teach in a secondary school without 
having had the training that a teachers' training school is sup- 
posed to give, is to cut away the ground from under the whole 
teachers' training school idea and to yield its basic principle. 
Such a concession is based upon a fundamental error which has 
done more to injure the teacher's profession than any other, 
namely, the belief that a knowledge of subject matter is all that 
is needed by anyone who desires to teach a given subject. Any- 
one who has had his ear close to the educational ground may 
have heard, for years past, many murmurs, especially from the 
West, against filling the ranks of secondary teachers with re- 
cent college or seminary graduates who have had no special 
training for their work. People are at last awakening to the 
fact that it is possible to fire both barrels of a shotgun into a 
crowd of graduates wearing Bachelors' and even Doctors' gowns 
and not hit a teacher. The arrangement in Michigan seems to 
me, at this distance, to be very nearly ideal. There the normal 
college, which crowns the system of normal schools, prepares 
teachers for the highest grade of work. 

Perhaps the normal school will never come into its own fully 
until popular sentiment upon school matters rises to a sufficient 
level to demand that no teacher shall be employed in any grade 
of public schools who has not had special training for his work. 
In many of our States such a sentiment is growing, and as a 
result any teacher who has had even a small amount of work in 
a normal school has a better chance of finding employment than 
one who has not. But in no State in the Union has the senti- 
ment yet risen high enough to crystallize into legislation that 
shall require teachers drawing public money to present evidence 
of successful training in a professional school for teachers. We 
have grown so accustomed to the present condition that, unless 
we sit down and think intently about it in all of its relations, we 
fail to realize what it must mean for a man or woman who has 
had no training for the work of teaching to undertake to do it. 
In the background still stands the very substantial ghost of the 
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old popular conviction that the teacher is bom and not made. 
Even in Massachusetts, the breeding ground of the normal school 
idea, only forty-eight per cent of the teachers in the public 
schools have had their training in normal schools. But, some 
day, we shall either wipe out our normal schools altogether in 
this country as things that cause an utterly useless expenditure 
of the State's money, or we shall require every public school 
teacher to have had a normal school training. Any middle 
ground is irrational. We have, in most States, accepted one of 
these alternatives as it applies to the medical profession, and a 
man cannot hang out his shingle anywhere and dose the public 
ad libitum without some sort of certificate of training for his 
business. But in Kentucky and in most other States North and 
South, anybody can open a school and proceed to malpractice 
upon the innocents. Of course, the seriousness of the situation 
is relieved a little by the requirement in every State that a pub- 
lic school teacher shall hold some sort of certificate, but this cer- 
tificate everywhere means practically nothing more than a fair 
degree of intelligence and ability to answer a certain percentage 
of a small number of questions in the subject matter of a few 
branches of study. It is to be hoped that the day will come, and 
come quickly, when the educational charlatan will no more be 
tolerated than the medical charlatan. 

And here appears another very important function of the State 
normal school, and that is the cultivating and uplifting of public 
sentiment. It is as much the business of the State normal 
school to educate its public as it is to educate its pupils. Any 
normal school that contents itself with receiving pupils into its 
classrooms and carrying them through certain processes fails 
wretchedly to realize its wider opportunity of projecting itself 
and its influence into the community outside of its schoolrooms. 
The faculty of a State normal school should constitute a trust- 
worthy body of authority upon educational matters both within 
and without the State. It should note the state of the schools, 
the conditions of the teachers, the state of intelligence through- 
out its territory. The school should be a clearing house for 
every educational movement in its State or in its portion of the 
State. It should maintain a bureau of information to which 
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any citizen of the State might apply for statistics covering any 
part of the educational field. This work of the State normal 
school for the State as a whole is fully as important and as val- 
uable as its work in the training of teachers. Without going 
too much into detail, it might be said by way of specific illus- 
tration, that there is no good reason why a State normal school 
should not issue monthly bulletins containing reports upon edu- 
cational conditions, upon methods of improving these conditions 
and calling attention to the best ways in which community and 
school can cooperate, and there is no reason why State normal 
schools should not have the franking privilege for these bulletins 
as the Government Experiment Stations in each State has the 
franking privilege for agricultural bulletins. The cultivation of 
brains is as important as the cultivation of corn. 

There are signs everywhere that American communities are 
recognizing the need and value of cultivating hand and eye as 
well as brain, and the public school curriculum is beginning to 
include training in the industrial and domestic arts and in agri- 
culture. Keeping in mind also that the State normal school 
should provide in its course of study for the training of its 
pupils to teach whatever is to be taught in the public schools, 
teachers' schools everywhere should be now training men and 
women to teach these subjects in the public schools in country 
as well as city. If, for example, the State normal schools of 
Kentucky could train teachers who would go into the rural com- 
munities of the State and teach boys and girls, and through them 
their parents, how to diversify crops, how to make each culti- 
vated tract double its yield, how to use to the most economical 
advantage the material sources of income which are to be found 
at their doors, how to cook wholesomely, they would be render- 
ing the State a far greater service than they could possibly ren- 
der by training teachers to teach history and grammar, impor- 
tant as that is. It is vastly comforting to note the rapid 
growth of a sentiment of this sort as evidenced by the introduc- 
tion the other day into the Senate of a bill by Senator McCreary 
of Kentucky, providing for liberal Federal appropriations for the 
teaching of agriculture and the mechanic arts in State normal 
schools. There should be instant action upon the part of every 
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lover of his country and community to secure the prompt con- 
sideration and passage of this measure. I believe public senti- 
ment has been ready for the teaching of agriculture and the in- 
dustrial and domestic arts in Kentucky schools for some time, 
but there have been no teachers for this work. It is the busi- 
ness of the State normal, if properly supported, to furnish these 
teachers. 

To sum up, then, the State normal school stands to one side of 
the educational ladder and should prepare teachers for every 
rung of the ascent, with the possible exception of the highest, 
that is, for the university. A State normal school that does its 
full duty will set itself first to the improvement not only of rural 
school teachers, but of the rural schools and the communities 
that surround them. It will not stop with these, but will pre- 
pare teachers for the secondary schools, whether rural, high 
schools or urban high schools, at least outside the larger cities. 
It will teach in its classroom, in its laboratories, in its work- 
shops, and in its fields, every subject for which an enlightened 
public sentiment demands a place in the curriculum of the pub- 
lic school, and it will further set itself unceasingly to the task of 
raising the level of public intelligence upon all school questions 
and of quickening the public conscience to a demand for the 
best opportunities for the development of the richest asset of 
the State — its children. 
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FIRST PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 

The Commissioner of Education has received from the organ- 
izing committee of the First Pan-American Congress at Santi- 
ago, Chile, the following announcement, with the request that 
measures be taken to give it due publicity. 

"The organizing committee of the Fourth Scientific (First 
Pan-American) Congress, took into consideration, in one of its 
last sessions, the requests which various distinguished Ameri- 
cans have made that the date of opening the Congress might be 
postponed to a later date than December i, 1908, which was an- 
nounced as the time of opening in the official communication 
previously sent you. 

**The objection to opening the Congress on December i came 
principally from teachers in the different American countries 
who are attending to their scholastic duties at that time. 

** Under the circumstances and in order that the attendance of 
foreign delegates and members may be as large as possible, the 
organizing committee has decided to postpone the date of open- 
ing of the Congress to December 25, 1908. The closing exer- 
cises will take place January 5, 1909." 



BOOK REVIEWS 

How TO Look at Pictures. By Robert Clermont Witt, M.A. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. I1.50 net. 

The author of this new and valuable book on the study of art 
begins his work by drawing an excellent picture of a character 
well known to us all. He says: "Among the most pathetic 
figures in the world must be counted the men and women who 
may be seen in any picture gallery slowly circumambulating the 
four walls with eyes fixed upon catalogue or guide book, only 
looking up at intervals to insure that they are standing before 
the right picture. All unknowing they falter on, looking at 
famous pictures without seeing them, conscious that some won- 
derful power lies hidden there, but without the charmed word to 
release it. They feel sure that they should be interested : at the 
same time they know they are bored. They do indeed honor the 
names of the great masters upon the picture frames, but it is for 
the most part undiscriminating and unreasoning hero worship. 
They are lost in a strange world. * ' 

It is with the purpose of leading some of these well-meaning 
seekers after light out of the gloom and obscurity in which they 
dwell, that the author has written this very entertaining book 
with the simple and descriptive title, **How to Look at Pic- 
tures." Not that it aims to make of the inexperienced observer 
a competent art critic in the space of the few hours consumed in 
reading this book, for there are no set rules or formulae which 
will make one an expert in the art of seeing pictures; but it is 
rather with the intention of pointing out to the reader some of 
the points of view which naturally occur to the spectator who 
stands before a great picture. And this it does with a great 
deal of success. 

Among the subjects treated are: The Personal Point of View, 
the Influence of Race and Country, Schools of Painting, Land- 
scape, Genre, Drawing, Colour, Light and Shade, Composition, 
Treatment, Methods and Materials, etc. The typographical ap- 
pearance is excellent and the illustrations are many and well 
chosen. 
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A Course in Narrative Writing. By Gertrude Buck, Ph.D., and 
Elizabeth Woodridge Morris, Ph.D. Pp.200. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 80 cents net. 

It is in view of the untrained student's inability to discover 
and develop story material in the earlier stages of its organization 
that considerable stress has been laid in this book on the finding 
of suitable matter and becoming thoroughly acquainted with it, 
the fixing of a point of view from which the story is to be told, 
the marking of terminal points and the choice of essential scenes 
between these points. 

Narrative writing has been treated in this volume primarily 
and almost exclusively from the point of view of structure. 
Since the essential outlines of narrative structure can be most 
easily studies in a form less highly organized and condensed than 
the modem short story, six larger pieces of narrative are used 
for comparative analysis at the outset and for reference through- 
out the course. These narratives, namely, ** Robinson Crusoe," 
The "Vicar of Wakefield," 'Tride and Prejudice," ''The Mill 
on the Floss," ''Treasure Island," and "The Rise of Silas Lap- 
land," have been chosen primarily as representing different but 
always sound and careful methods of work, secondarily for the 
probable familiarity of most students in the college or the secon- 
ary school with all except perhaps the last named. 



School Reports and School Efficiency. By Davis S. Snedden, 
Ph.D., Teachers' CoUege, New York, and William H. AUen, Ph.D., late 
Secretary of the Committee on Physical Welfare of School Children. This 
book will be sent postpaid, on receipt of I1.50, sent to R. S. Mintum, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, Kew York City, Treasurer of the Committee on 
Physical Welfare of School Children. 

This book, though by specialists, is popular in form, designed 
for teachers, superintendents, social workers, parents, taxpayers. 
It is an outgrowth of the work of the New York Committee on 
Physical Welfare of School Children, and is commended to all 
who are interested in trying to measure the scope, outlay and 
results of American public education. It includes the exami- 
nation of the reports of 100 cities with a view to indicating in 
what respects they actually aid in school economy and adminis- 
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tration. Useful statistical devices are fully illustrated by sam- 
ple tables which show how any city might prepare an adequate 
report on the cost, work and results of the public school system. 
The importance of educational records is clearly indicated by 
the fact that from one-fourth to one-half of all money spent in 
city administration goes to the support of the schools. 

The last chapter is a suggestive examination of the annual 
report of the Superintendent of Schools of the City of New 
York, which maintains not only the most expensive and elabo- 
rate educational system of any city in the world, but the system 
which is most richly illustrative of educational problems and de- 
vices for their solution. Some of the important questions an- 
swered by the book are : What facts should a school superin- 
tendent know in order to improve his system? What facts 
should boards of education demand of superintendents in order to 
judge of their competence? What facts should the public de- 
mand of boards and superintendents in order to know whether 
the school system which their taxes support is such as a mod- 
ern community has a right to demand? Having been ascer- 
tained, how should these facts be presented to serve the pur- 
pose of publicity and of constructive administration most effec- 
tively. 



Classroom Management. By William Chandler Bagley, Superinten- 
dent of the Training Department, Oswego ( New York) State Normal and 
Training School. 322 pages. New York : The Macmillan Company. 

This book is intended primarily for students of education in 
universities, training schools, and normal schools, who are pre- 
paring for classroom teaching, especially in the elementary 
grades. It aims, first, to furnish the prospective teacher with a 
compendium of precepts that will aid him in the mastery of 
technique; secondly, to interpret these precepts in the light of 
accepted psychological principles; and, thirdly, to unite both 
precepts and principles into a coherent and fairly comprehensive 
system. 

•The data have been gathered from four sources: first and 
chiefly from observing the work of efficient and successful class- 
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room teachers ; secondly, from text-books and treatises upon the 
subject of school management and classroom practi(!:e, numerous 
references to which will be found in the footnotes and at the 
close of the chapters; thirdly, from the writer's own experience; 
and fourthly, from general psychologial principles. Data of the 
last named class have in every case been subjected to actual test 
before being included in this volume. The writer is convinced 
that a successful science of education can never be produced by 
working backward from highly wrought theory to concrete prac- 
tice. This procedure is a survival of the deductive habit of 
mind which science has long since discarded as totally inade- 
quate to the discovery of truth. Valid principles of teaching 
can be derived only from observation and induction based upon 
successful school practice. The expert teacher learns through a 
selective process of trial and error how most effectively to deal 
with the pupils under his care. If a given educational practice 
is effective, there must be back of it somewhere a valid prin- 
ciple. It has been the writer's attempt, first to find the suc- 
cessful practice, and then to discover the principle that governs 
it. 



Browning's Italy. By Helen A Clarke. 382 pages. New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co. 

Lovers of Browning will find Miss Clarke's book a new liter- 
ary treat, for it is thoroughly interesting and artistic. 

In the chapter entitled **The Dawn of the Renaissance," the 
author has given Browning's conception and rendering of Sor- 
dello, who grew from an individualist bent upon obtaining 
power and glory for himself, to a socialist type, in its broad 
sense, desirous of helping the masses of the people to rise to 
better conditions. 

The second chapter, ** Glimpses of Political Life," deals with 
Browning's dramas, and the author says: **In four out of the 
seven dramas written by Browning, he has given through the 
optic glass of his own vision a characteristic view of some phase 
of political life in Italy," and uses history to interpret these 
dramas, showing how Browning came to write them. 
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"The Italian Scholar" is an interesting chapter in which the 
author says: "Although there are but two of Browning's poems 
that touch directly the purely scholarly aspects of Italian cul- 
ture in the Renaissance .... in Tietro of Abano,* science and 
the philosophical side of Greek learning figure, and in 'The 
Grammarian's Funeral/ the enthusiasm for language study, par- 
ticularly that of Greek, is shown." She gives the history of 
"Pietro of Abano" as it exists in the legend and points out how 
Browning obtained his ideas for the poem. Likewise she tells 
why he wrote "The Grammarian's Funeral," and on what facts 
it was based. 

"The Artist and His Art" is of itself a valuable chapter, and 
would make an excellent little book. It goes into the history of 
the artists of whom Browning wrote and demonstrates wherein 
he interpreted the characteristics of the various schools and in- 
dividual artists in his poems. 

The fourth and last chapter, "Pictures of Social Life," shows 
in what ways Browning has given pictures of social conditions 
in Italy from the sixteenth century to near the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, in "My Last Duchess," "Cenciaja," "In a Gon- 
dola," and "The Ring and the Book." 

The paper used in this volume, the illustrations, binding, and 
the author's style have all combined to make the work, one of 
art. 



Literature in the Elementary School. By Porter Lander Mac- 
Clintock, A.M. A text for use in normal schools. 305 pages. Chicago : 
The University of Chicago Press. |i.oo. 

This book had its origin in several years of experience and 
experiment in teaching classes in literature in the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago, when that fruitful venture 
in education was being conducted by Professor John Dewey; in 
many years of private reading with children ; and in many years 
of lecturing to teachers of children. 

Some of the contents are: The Services We May Expect Lit- 
erature to Render in the Education of Children; the Kinds of 
Literature and the Elements of Literature Serviceable in the 
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Elementary School; The Choice of Stories; Folk-Tale and 
Fairy-Story; Myth as Literature; Hero-Tales and Romances; 
Realistic Stories; Nature and Animal Stories; Poetry; Drama; 
the Presentation of the Literature ; Literature out of School and 
Reading Other than Literature. 

A list of selections is given as suggestions for each year's 
course, with the attempt to put into each year such things as 
will delight and train a child of that age in literary ways, and to 
use things every teacher knows or may very easily find, and to 
associate things that harmonize in spirit. 



Practice Book in English Composition. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. 
223 pages. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 80 cents net. 

Present day conditions seem to call for a very plain, practical 
text-book, brief yet sufficiently varied in contents to provide 
both oral work and written work, home tasks and unprepared 
classroom drill; a course so contrived that definite, desirable re- 
sults may be obtained without overburdening the teacher. 

The ''Practice Book'* attempts to meet these conditions. It 
is not a rhetoric nor a complete manual of composition. Instead 
of elaborate statements of theories, principles and rules, it con- 
tains merely a few simple suggestions slipped in here and there 
informally — cautions against common errors, and hints in re- 
gard to how compositions may be made effective. 

No small part of the book is made up of exercises in spelling, 
punctuation, and sentence-structure. Part I calls for short com- 
position, oral and written; Part II takes up an entirely different 
kind of work, training in mechanical accuracy. 



LEADING MAGAZINE ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

December — The Future of Our Navigable Waters, Mathews. Rose Mac- 
Leod, Brown. Wheat, the Wizard of the North, Cameron. When Lalla 
Rookh Was Young, Repplicr. The Ethics of Speculation, Dole. The 
Childran^s Educational Theatre, Herts. Recent Shakespearean Literature, 
Neilson. The Year in Germany, Dreher. The Year on Parnassus, Green- 
slet. 

January — Justice to the Corporations, Higginson. Rose MacLeod 
Brown. Industrial Education, Hanus. Confessions of a Railroad Signal- 
man, Pagan. The Industry of Music-Making, Walter. The World's 
Wealth in Negotiable Securities, Conant The Peace-Teaching of History, 
Lamed. A New Life of Goethe, Gauss. 

MUNICIPAL JOURNAL 

December — Street Cleaning in Boston. Paving and Trench Excavations. 
Delays in Awarding Contracts. Hand Patrol and Machine Sweeping. A 
Worcester Convenience Station. Pipe Subways Under Sidewalks. Road- 
way and Sidewalk Widths. Sanitary Protection of a Watershed. Sewer 
Stoppage by Tree Roots. Sewers, Flies and Typhoid Fever. Duplicate 
City Governments at Texarkana. Flies and Typhoid Fever. Municipal 
Work for Unemployed. 

WAVERLEY MAGAZINE 

December — The Discoverers, Misner. The Specters That Haunted John 
Drew, Beverly. The Ambulance Chaser, Keator. Captain Tuttle*s Dia- 
monds, Goodwin. The Kidnapping of the Bride, Wetherbee. Mrs. Sharp, 
a Character Study, Wood. 

SUBURBAN UFE 

January — The Suburban Library. Was I Wise to Move into the Suburbs ? 
Keeping Fancy Poultry as a Recreation, Robinson. What Kind of a House 
Shall I Build in the Spring ? Choosing the Wall Paper for a Suburban 
Home, Goodwin. The Common-Sense Care of Dog^, Newnham-Davis. 
The Selection of a Piano, Hart. Some Simple Methods of Ventilation, 
Newnham-Davis. How to Make the Best Use of Seed Catalogues, Whit- 
comb. 

NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 

i9^^^m^^r— Massachusetts in an Era of Industrial Prosperity and Political 
Buncombe, Putnam. The Conspirators: a Christmas Play, Barbour. The 
Reassembling of Congress at Washington, Barry. Patricians Christmas 
Family, Elliott. A Year of Fenimore Cooper's Life, Sawyer. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

December — Affairs at Washington, Chappel. The Smoky God, Emerson. 
Adversity. Why the Fleet Will Round the Horn, O'Laughlin. In the 
Service of Uncle Sam, Gauss. Conn Bradley's Awakening, Roe. 

MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

December— Ong\xi of the Vow Motif in the White Wolf, Johnston. A 
"Local Hit," Durand. The Lady in the Garden, Hart. A Latm-Portu- 
guese Play, FitzGerald. The Sator-Acrostic, McBryde. 
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THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD 

January — A New World-Consciousness, Dennis. Persia in Transition, 
Larabee. The National Awakening in India, Banninga. The Present 
Crisis in the East, Smith. A Missionary Picnic in the Netherlands, Riepma. 

THE TAYLOR-TROTWOOD MAGAZINE 

December^TYit Indian Question in Jackson's Time and Since, Colyar. 
Men of Affairs. Some Notes on Andrew Johnson, Reeves. Some South- 
em Women and What They Are Doing, Banks. 

THE FORUM 

October-December — American Politics, West. Foreign Affairs, Low. 
Finance, Noyes. A Few French Books of To-day, Trent. Educational 
Outlook, Lang. Applied Science, Suplee. The Relation of Education to 
Good Government, Stemburg. The University President, Steams. The 
Birth of the New Nippon, Kinnosuke. The New Manchuria, Kawakami. 

THE METAPHYSICAL MAGAZINE 

December — The Mysteries, Wilder. Evolution from Being, Clark. 
Christian Science versus Paganism, Scott. Meditations, Sherman. 

January — The Metaphysics of Business, Gumming. The Electrical Age, 
Richmond. The Mystery of Lost Ford Farm, Keaton. A Meditation 
on Physical Immortality, Wattles. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

December — Modernism and the Papal Encyclical, Moyes. Criminals and 
Crime, Wills. Revival of the Folk-Drama, Maxwell. The Claims of Senti- 
ment upon Indian Policy, Fuller. The Church and the Law, Russell. The 
Opium Edict and Alcohol in China, Giles. 

THE READER 

December— YoYiXtr Brunton, Attorney-at-Law, Whitlock. The Baby and 
the Pirates, Lauer. The Man Who Arrives, Birchall. The Coast of 
Chance, Chamberlain. The Tariff: Help or Hindrance, Bryan and Bever- 
idge. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN 

December — English Critics on America. Formative Influences in Ameri- 
can Painting. Our "Backyard Critic," the Immigrant Louis Agassiz. 
Christmas Greeting from Chancellor Vincent. 

THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

January — The Progress of the World. Currency Reform : A Central 
Bank, Ireton. Oscar II, a Democratic Monarch. A Nobel Prize for 
American Science, Wade. William James: Man and Thinker, Bjorkman. 
Electricity's Latest Triumphs. The Newspaper and the Forest, Rossiter- 
The Gold Flood and its Problems, Norton. 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL JOURNAL 

December — Researches on Pyrimidines, Johnson and Heyl. On Amal- 
gams, Smith. Dissociation as Measured by the Freezing Point Lowering 
and by Conductivity, Jones and Pearce. Studies in Catalysis, Stieglitz. 
Studies in Bromination, Acree, Johnson an4 Nirdling;er. 
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JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 

December — Psychology: What is it About? Calkins. Realism and the 
Physical World, McGilvary. Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Drey- 
fus*8 Die Melancholies Wells. Journals and New Books. 

THE LUMBERMAN 

December /j — Keynotes and Panics. Readjustments Make Improvement 
Slow, but it is Sure. The Time to Plan and Systematize Waterway Im- 
provements. Yellow Pine Rates to Colorado Advanced. The Law and the 
Mississippi-Louisiana Association. Business Progress and Mistakes. Be- 
ing a Specialist. 

January i — The Annual Business in Slack Cooperage. Sap Rot and 
Other Diseases of Red Gum. The Utilization of Wood Waste by Distilla- 
tion. The Hardwood Trade Outlook. Ruling of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on Freight Rate Claims. The Parcels Post System in Relation to the 
Mail Order House. Our " Wood" Relations with Canada. 

LIPPINCOTT*S MAGAZINE 

January — The Duchess of Dreams, Macvane. Random Philosophy, Rees. 
HjTpochrondria, Walton. Nursing an Oil Deal, Becker. The Fortunes of 
Splinter, Henderson. 

scribner's magazine 

January — Irrigation, Pepper. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Fox. In 
the Louisiana Canebrakes, Roosevelt. Hawthorne, Wharton. A Defense 
of Prejudice, Hibben. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY 

December — Women Who Are National Types, Austrian. Our Colonial 
Empire, the Unknown Philippines, Wright. Has America an American 
Art? Dickerson. Charity on a Business Basis, Claudy. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY 

December — An Astronomical Theory of the Molecule, Corrigan. Mathe- 
matics Needed for the Study of Practical Astronomy, Payne. The Red 
Spot on Jupiter, Denning. The Solar Eclipse of January 3, 1908, Rigge. On 
a New Means of Sharpening Celestial Photographic Images Applied with 
Success to Mars, Lowell. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 

October^ November and December — Railroad Valuation, Ripley. The 
Legal Status of Trade Unions, Seager. The Constitutionality of Civil Ser- 
vice Laws, Harper. The Office of Mayor in France, Munro. The Roman 
Gens, Botsford. Current Political Theory, Dunning. 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 

December — The Place of Linnaeus in the History of Science, Love joy. 
The Problen of Age, Growth and Death, Minot. The Radio-activity of Or- 
dinary Substances, Strong. The Influence of Diet on Endurance and Gen- 
eral Efficiency, Chittenden. Jean Louis Rudolph Agassiz, Morse. The Ori- 
gin of Slavery Among Ants, Wheeler. A Trip Around Iceland, Gratacap. 

January — The Institute of France and Other Learned Scientific Societies, 
Williams. What is Matter, Mezes. Farm Tenancy, a Problem in American 
Agriculture, Price. Some Recent Transmutations, Baskerville. How Shall 
We Improve Our Race, Michaud. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 

December — Minneapolis as It is To-day. The late Henry O. Havcmcycr. 
The Merchants' Association of New York. 

THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY 

December— K Study of Vocabularies, Doran. The Cat, a Neglected Fac- 
tor in Sanitary Science, Osborne. Mental Depression in Young Women 
and Children, Hancock. Educational Aspects of Lancashire and York- 
shire, Prowse. Education in Interest: A Study in Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, Guillet. An Unstaked Claim in Psychology, Marsh. Reform of Juve- 
nile Criminals, McDonald. A Primary School in Wales, 0*Hara. The 
Second International Congress on School Hygiene, McKeag. The Educa- 
tional Value of Humor, Colvin. 

THE SEWANEE REVIEW 

Octobery November and December — The Fascination of Pessimism, Block. 
The Romans and the Ocean, Bryan, Livy, Steele. Literature and the Lit- 
erary Product, Carpenter. The Tale of Three Cities, Means. Womanly 
Education for Woman, McBryde. Vicksburg, and After, Sabin. The 
Question of Civic Improvement, Capam. 

COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 

December — The 15,000,000 Art Collection, Clarke. The Long Arm of 
Mannister, Oppenheim. At the Throat of the Republic, Russell. Some De- 
lusions About Dress, Hutchinson. Hoboes That Pass in the Night, Lon- 
don. An Insurrection of the Peasantry, Bierce. 

January — The Black Hundred of Russia, Long. Impressions of My 
American Visit, Bishop of London. The Long Arm of Mannister, Oppen- 
heim. At the Throat of the Republic, Russell. A Wonderful New Singer, 
Armstrong. Steam Tiu'bines and the Future, Kaemp£Fert A Defense of 
the Actor, Dale. 

ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 

December — A Plea for Congregational Singing, Petter. Ecclesiastical 
Control of Religious Communities under Simple Vows, Heuser. Parental 
Consanguinity and Defective Children, Walsh. 

January — Modernism in the Church in America. Ritualists and " Catho- 
lic Consent," Russell. DeRance and the Trappist Reform, O'Connor. An 
Historic Church in Our Southland, Hannon. Carols and Carol Singing, 
Feasey, Recent Biblical Literature and Decisions of the Commission. 
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